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[Plates I-Ill] 


The year 1949 has seen a great improvcnietit in conditions in Greece, ITic Pcloponnesc 
and Central Greece have been completely cleared, and archacolo^cal sites in the north can 
now be visited; excavation has been resiimed by the Archaeological Society and the foreign 
schools. The Italian School has retuened to activity with Dr. Doro Levi in charge, Funds 
have not yet radiated to the pros-inecs, but the metropolitan museums arc being restored and a 
fourth gallery has been opened in the National Museum; the Elcusis Museum is being put in 
order. 

Athen^s akd Attiga 


There is no news from the Acropolis apart from Prof. Orlandos* * recent discovery that the 
cover tiles in every third row on the roof of the Parthenon were bigger than those in the 
intermediate oncs.^ Orlandos has secured and underpinned the wall and rock at weak points 
on the south side of the Acropolis, and has made considerable progress with the restoration 
of the orchestra pavement and cavea of the Odeum of Herodes. J. Travlos has cleared part 
of an establishment with handsome mosaic floors which preceded the Early Christian basilica 
by die Arch of Hadrian* 

The .Viitwiw/Afrociimhasa number of important accessions of which Mis, 5 , Karouzou gives 
an account. A well-preserved red-figured cy lix with youths from the worBhop of the Penthesilea 
Painter has been acquired from the old Skoloudis collection, together with small whitc-gTound 
and r.f. Ickythoi, a very fine fragment of a rT. vase, other vases and figurines, and two folding 
mirrors with a woman’s head on the cover. Corinthian alabastra and other interesting vases 
have been transferred from the duplicate sales department for exhibition, and a very fine 
cothon with rich polychrome decoration and fine incision has been presented by an American 
service. The whole of the Empcdokles collection has been made oyer to the museum by the 
owner, who is now permanently resident abroad; members of his family have generously 
presented a number of first-rate red-figured fragments, of which the finest come from a delicate 
louirophoros of the third quarter of the fifth century with boudoir seems. , 

,'\dditions to the bronzes arc few but exceptional. A fine statuette of a naked youth with 
short hair and a wreath round his head has been brought from Rosm^ near Sparta ; it ls of 
Laconian workmanship of about 500 b.g. The youth is in the posture of supplication, with 
his right hand stretched forward, while the size of the opening in his other hand suggests that 
he nmv have carried an animal as an offering. The figure is remarkably well prcscn-cd, and 
complete with its bronze base measures seven inches high. A bronze figurine of Athena 
Promachos, six inches high, has been di«:o\ercd by Prof. OrLandos near the south-west comer 
of the Parthenon; it is of Attic workmanship of the last quarter of the sixth century (Inv. no. 


f** 1“ \ 

^ The dedicatory relief from Kynosarges with a scene of sacrifice to Hera kies has been 
prcsentrxl to the museum by the .'Vmcrican School.* Several gravestones of Roman date 
known from old publications have been bequeathed by Helen Kaliiphronas, the best being 
the stele of Olympias.* Building operations in the subnrbs of .Athens west of the main-hue 
railway station have brought to light two blocks of a striking relief no less than half 

feet high, occupied by an unruly horse with a capartsnn of a panther s hide. The horse s 
mouth is open, and his forepart is modelled in high relief wHth the head partly in the round 
At the horse’s head in lower relief is a young negro groom with woolly hair and projecung check 
bones, who is trying to hold the beast in; traces of red paint arc vtnble on the negro s hair, 
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whilt his flesh was painted bl9,ck. It Is an open question whether this is one of the latest fourth- 
centuri' grave reiiefe or rather a composition in the spatial manner of the second centurv' b.c, 
R, V* NiehoHs and the writer have identified among the Acropolis sherds some fragments of a 
nearly tife-size terracotta goddess* probably seated* with designs on the drapery in a style not 
later than the middle of the sev^enth century. 

Mrs. Stathatoo^s collection has been enriched by the acquisition of a remarkable bronze 
figurine of Hermes in the Arcadian manner which closely resembles the Boston Hermes, 
a large bronze statuette of a deerj and a steatite tripod vessel with a carved calf's head (Plate 
Ib) which h said to have been found in a grave in the Mesogeia together with Mycenaean 
mounted figurines.* 

The fourteenth season of excavation at the Ag^ra extended from .Vpril to June 1949 under 
Prof Homer Thompson's direction^ In the area to the west of the Areopagus, w^bere houses 
and a dikastcrion (identified by bronze dicasts' tickets) were uncovered in 19*18,“ exploration 
is now completed; Rodney Young has made a detailed study of this sector for publkadon in 
Two more graves have come to light in the angle formed by tw^o early roads at the 
extreme north-w^t foot of the Areopagus. One is the cremation burial of a w arrior of the early 
Geomctric period, The charred bones were deposited in a large amphora which w'a$ accom¬ 
panied by an oenochoe and three goblets; slightly higher up lay burnt fragments of a second 
oenoeboe and a globular pyxis ipvhich had been broken on the pyre^ The w arrior^s long iron 
sword had been bent into a hoop and laid like a wreath around the neck of the um; two iron 
spear-headsp two knives, two chiseb and a whetstone rested against its side. The second burial 
was that of a one-year-old child whose body had been laid in a large pithos together with eight 
small vases carefully decorated in middle Geometric style; outside the pithos stood a large 
kitchen pitcher blackened by fire. These two graves* together with that of a w^oman reported 
in 194S {JUS LXVII* 35), form a small burial plot which may be regarded as a continuation 
of the scattered cemetery' of the Protogcometric and Geometric periods that has been traced 
all along the north slope of the Areopagus^ 

The decision has been taken to rebuild the Stoa of Attains as a museum; it will be rebuilt 
under the E.C.A. programme, and the work will be directed by the American School with 
Travlos as supervising architect. Piraeus Limestone and white and blue marble w^ill be used 
as in the original building. Large-scale preparations have been carried out this year, and 
important discoveries have been made in the clearing of the ground. It has now been possible 
to examine the foundations ofa large structure underlying the north part of the stoa and over 
eleven feet low'er dow^n; it centres round a colonnaded courtyard about 1 40 feet square ’vviih a 
carefully prepared floor of red clay* and b dated in the third quarter of the fourth century, 
ITie scheme and sue of the building would accord well with Its identification as a palaestra. 
Remains of an earlier buildmg of the late fifth or early fourth century' have come to light below 
this; it, loo, had a carefully prepared and wclhtroddcn flcKir, and in addition a stone basin which 
may have serv'cd as a footbatli. These early buildings beneath the Stoa of Attains will illuminate 
the early history of the gymnasium and the ephebate In Athens; they arc also of capital im¬ 
portance for our knowledge of die early scheme of the Agora square. 

11 has for years been a matter of regret that the American excavators were prevented by the 
electric railway from going to the Stoa Poikile* and It is therefore csjieeially satisfactory that the 
stoa has come to them. In the demolition of a wall of the late Roman period to the west of the 
Stoa of Attains many fragments of an early building came to light, all ofporos and comprisbg 
parts of all the members of a Doric order slightly smaller m scale than the Theseum, together 
with a small piece of an Eonic column base^ Tlie profiles of the mouldings and the painted 
bands of lotus and palmctlc, still brilliant in colour, indicate a date in the second quarter of 
the fifth century b.c. (Fig^ t). The foundations of the building have not yet been discovered. 


* Mo. &EMthatou Mints nut the liknvrm dT ihh %tbcI Iq Xllt-XlV, ^76 ff.. Pi. ao). 
unc ttaai a Mjioniacui lOflib m^t [hKvm {Amsuane ■ Cf. J/I:J LXVU, 34!.^ PL uc. 
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but since so many of its members came to light in the north-east comer of thc^qunre it presumably 
stood nearby and can hardly have been other than the Stoa Poikile, Iron pins* of which 
several remain, set at close intcrv^als and in a regular pattern in the face of the w'alt blocks may 
have sustained the wcioden panels on which Polygnotus and his contemporaries execute! the 
great paintings which gave the building its familiar name. 
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The finds of the season include an inscription of the early fourth centur>^ i.c. recording the 
sale of confiscated property, a marble head of a young man of the late Roman period, frag¬ 
ments from two caly^t craters by the Klcopbrades Painter (both apparently with the Ransoming 
of Hector theme), and an attractive oenochoe with a descending Nike (Plate lib). Among 
the newly discovered clay impressions of fine metaUvork is a fourth-centur>' B.c. piece showing 
a helmcicd youth in a reclining posture (Plate Id), Homer Thompson's recent study of the 
colossal second'Ccnturj'’^ a.o. figures of the Stoa of the Giants and d\cir dependence on the 
Parthenon pediments^ hsts been re^varded by the return to the Agora, and to its proper 
shoulders, of the head of one of the Tritons which was found in Elcusis more than half a 
century’ ago (Fig. 2). 

Prof. Orlandos has carried out minor repairs at the Byzantine monasteries ol DapAni and 
/Caisarianl, and rebuilt the porch and restored the twclfth-eeniury templon of the church of 
Daau Ptnd^iL J* Papademetriou, newly appointed ephor of Attica, has discovered the terrace 
of a rich sanctuary in marahy ground at Vrdona^ the ancient Brauron; a temple and treasur^^ 
arc being e.xcavatcd, and fine red-figured sherds have been found. At Ionia in the ancient 
deme of Daidalidai four miles nortli of Athens Papademetriou has excavated a small elliptical 
gra\'C enclosure of about the tenth century BX, hemmed in among modem quarries. Graves, 
properly speaking, were not to be found, but the funeral pyres w'cre cleared and found to 
contain numerous sherds of kkythoi, pyxides, and oenochoes, and amphorae in the rock-cut 
pits contained ashes and bronze fibulae, etc. The vases are late Protogeometric in style (Fig» 
3); the most notable arc the miniature chest with two compartments illustrated here and an 
unusual open crater nineteen inches In diameter at the mouth. This plot seems to be a con¬ 
tinuation of a Mycenaean cemetery on the hilltop.* J* Lcathanfi and students of the British 
School have found Mycenaean remains on the island at iVrA? Rdfii and Early Helladle potteiy' 
on a denuded settlement site on the peninsula behind the village. 


The PELOIH5?fXESE 

Progress has lK:en made at C&rinih with studies preparatory to the publication of the finds 
from the North Cemetcrv' and the volumes devoted to sculpture and the inscriptions diseo\ ercd 
since R- S. Scranton has conducted limited excavations in the area of the North 

Stoa and the North Market. The stoa show^ several building periods, the best prcser%Td part 
being datable to the end of the fourth century^ b.c- tvhen rectangular piers took the place of 
columns. The eastern part of the stoa has now been recognised as a separate building; It 
h apparently a hot bath contemporary with tlie stoa or slightly earlier. This complex of stoa 
and bath, together w'ith an enclosed area on the iiorthT may ha%'e formed a sort of palaestra 
for the ephebes of Corinth. Soundings ha\ e recovered the line of the northern boundary of the 
market, which now' appears as a rectangular space surrounded on aU sides by shops like those 
already discovered on the south and west; the market was originally laid down in the first 
half of the first century^ a.d. 

Early in September a small excavation was undertaken at the Argi^e Ilfra^m by J. L. 
Caskey of the American School and P- Amandry of the French School, with the object of 
investigating a dcprisit of archaic pottery^ previously detected by Amandry on the slope of the 
hill below the East Building. Over nine hundred miniature pots, the majority rnoirc or lc5s 
complete, and fragments of several hundred others were recovered, all being grouped close 
together in a small space but apparently not buried in a pit or any sort of enclosure. In the 
same layer were found bronze phialai, small disks, and pins in great number; many fragments 
of iron rods, a few stone seals, and some figurines and other terracotta objects. Tfic most 
interesting piece U the lower half of a small bronze kouros discovered by Amandiy * J. 


* l Mxa mdctslcdl to Mr. PspadHTtCtriou Jbc ihi* zwtkr. nud (he Afgivc Hemcuiii. 
T Mr.J. L. Caslccj' kw kiiidly supplkd nponittn Godnth 
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Papademctriou has discovered interesting relics of an archaic shrine on a hill-top above 
EpidauT^z. 

The British School carried out small esccavations in the autumn of 1949 in Sparta and on the 
site of the Eleusinion at Kalfma Sakhas under Taygetus, The excavation in Sparta was under¬ 
taken on behalf of the Greek Antiquities Department with a view to testing the plot between 
the modem city and the acropolis on which the municipality is proposing to construct a stadium. 
Deep-lirve] soundings were made and gave evidence of regular occupation in late Roman to 
early ttiediaeval times and earlier IcvcU going back to the archaic period* A commcKlious 
building of the third-fifth centuries a*d^, which had been detected in trenches cut by Ph. 
Stavropoulos earlier in the yeaCj was cleared over a sizeable area; the floors, with geometrical 
mosaics in five colours^ seem to have continued in u^ when the house was rebuilt on a somewhat 
different plan. At Kai^^ia Sokhas the collapse of the rebel movement has enabled the British 
School to complete the investigation of the remains of the Eleusinion which had been washed 
out by a flood in 1947** Fragments of marble furniture and a number of inscriptions have 
been recovered. Trenching in the toTTcnt bed brought to light a marble kerb with the dedica¬ 
tions KYMBAAEIATAIAAMATPI and KYMBAAEIATAIKOPAL This construction rests on virgin 
soil, and it is doubtful w^hcthcr any of the buildings on this part of the site arc appreciably older 
than Hellenistic^ At MystA Orlandos has renewed the roof of the Afendikon. 


CEtrritAL AND Northern Greece 

The work of the French School at Dtlphi has been directed tow^ards the preparation of 
sculptural, cpigraphicalj and architectural volumes of the FmUhs dr Ddfdtts. The most notable 
discoveries include the identification of the base of the statue of Nikostratos of Larissap who is 
honoured in the decree Syli,^ 613, of the primitive itiscription, running from right to left, of the 
dedication by the Tarantines of a group of statues to celebrate a victory over the Peuectians 
(Paus. X, 13. 10), ofa decree granting pfamanUia to the AetoUatisin the archonshiporSarpedon 
during the last quarter of the fourth ccnlur>' b.C., and of the base of an offering made by Dropion, 
king of the Pacones, who also dedicated a bronac bison^s head (Pans. X. 13- i)* The arrange¬ 
ment of the pavement and interior colonnade in the cdla of the temple of Apollo has been 
determined, and the latest of the treasuries, that of Gyrene, which dates to the middle of the 
fourth century b.c., has been fijlly studied. Many joins have been made among the sculptured 
fragments of the metopes of the thotos in the sanctuary' of Athena Pronaia.* 

Activity in the north has been continuous in sphe of difficult conditions until the last few 
months. In SahnUa Kh. Makaronas has carried out an excavation during the summer of 
1949 at Syndrivinip of which he communicat« the following report* The aim was lo uncover 
a complex of sarcophagi ofw'hich two had been excavated by Kotzias in 1940***^ Set'en further 
sarcophagi of the second—third centuries a.i>. have been brought to light. All had been rifled; 
two marble ones vrith inscriptions are undamaged, and a third in granite has richly carved 
garland decoration* The only small find w'as a gold earring set with an emerald* Tlie adjacent 
gravey^ard of the same date has also been excavated and yielded built tombs in a variety of types. 
TTic commonest type consists of a square construction of two and a half to three metres side; 
the outer faces of the walls were plastered with cement, which proves that the tombs were 
intended to stand above ground level; there is no evidence for the roofing. Inside at a depth 
generally of about 70 cm* is a floor of unworked slabs with stucco, which cover an oblong built 
ossuary likewise stuccoed and in one case scored in imitation of orthostates* The scheme of 
these tombs reminds one of the heroon of Aly^ia described by Romaios*^* In one of these 
tombs a unique atrangement for the passage of liquid offerings was found. In the floor of the 
lomb was a square hole covered by a marble slab ; the shaft under the slab w'as square in 

■ cf. Jits LX%=^ir. 39 f. J ^ 1943, iSo 33 r. 

• M. P. .AiKiAndry kimily cwAiminicatcd lha oitd the “ «■ 

cAhtt npofti on the waric cf the French Schnol* 
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secrion and blocked lower down by another slab with a small hole in the middle; the shafi 
finally terminated in unworked blocks covering a small built o&iuaty 43 by i lo cm. 'Fhc finds 
from thb cemetery mclode a relief of a hoplite, four fonerarj' UiscripLions, and a variety of 
cheap offerings. About a mile west ofSalonica by the Langada road a cylindrical milestone 
has come to light; it has inscriptions in Greek, and the names of emperor^ and caesars, w^hich 
appear to indicate that tliey were cut on three separate occasions between a-d, 384 and 305. 

The resioration of the Basilica of St. Dcmclrios has made great progress; the ceremony 
of consecration was held on St* Demetrios" day 1948, and the floor and marble revetments are 
now being replaced* Prof. G. Sotcriou has carried out supplementary excavations and solved 
remaining problems of the earlier bultding stages* Mr. G, U* S. Corbett has been working on 
the eotnplction of the plans of the building for an Anglo-HeUenic publication of the church, 
Styb Pclekanidis has restored the church of St. Catherine. 

There is little to report from Thrace. On the Holj Mauntain the Antiquities Serviec has 
been repairing the lower of the monastery of Stavroniketa, and Pelekanidis is undertaking 
the cleaning and publication of the wall p^aijitings of the Protaton which includes the original 
work by Panscicnos* Pekkanidis i$ also engaged in repairing the churches of K^slarid in 
W^esiern Macedonia; three churches, including the bomb-damaged Koubelitiki, have been 
restored: tw^o Early Christian basilicas have come to light there, which arc all the more 
significant since no others arc known in Western Macedonia save one at Voskhokhdrion. 

A notable find of recent years is that of a marble bust of a young man at Ano K&panos near 
Nioussa; it is of fine workmanship, with a w'ealth of hair and carved pupils to the eyes, and is 
dated to the second half of the second century a.d*; the name Olganos inscribed on the base 
lends colour to the late tradition which attributes a son of that name to the mythical king 
Beres, founder of Beroea. Virrin (Beroca) itself continues to yield new finds.^* At Elia on the 
west edge of the town a pedimental stele 126 cm. high was found in 194&; it records the gift 
by the ephebarch Statius Antigonus of five hundred d enarit to supply for the ephebes i 

the names of the superintendent of this supply* Aurelianos Preimots* and twenty-five ephebes 
are given. The inscription is dated a.d. 177-8* Another stele was found at the same place 
in 1949; it is of marble, 170 cm. high and inscribed on both faces with a total of 214 lines 
averaging sixty letters each. It dates to the second century b.c** and gives the yupraaiapxticos 
vdpos of the city* The preamble of the decree, which was proposed in the rkklesia of the dmos 
by the gymnasiarch Zopyros Amyntas and two other citizens, is quite legible for the firsi 
twenty-five lines; unfortunately the rest of this face is badly damaged. The other side Is weU 
preserved. Apart from the oath given by the gymnasiarch, the topics arc: the gyTnnasiarch's 
rights and responsibilities, the supervision and control of^idi^/rijaiand paidagogoi^ the procedure 
at the festival of the Hermaia with the sacrifices and games that went with it, and the rendering 
of accounts by the retiring gymnasiarch* The passages on the subject of cuJts^ administrationj 
magistrates and law-court procedure should prove especially illuminating. 

From the Dikasterion Square in Verria come a fine first-century a.d. marble head of a 
woman with ihc htmation worn as a veil, which came to light in a Roman fill, and an arched 
dedicatory stele of late Roman times showing a facing AsLlepios and a female figure (Hygicia?) 
in relief At Mouarlf, where a sarcophagus fragment with a Nereid on a dolphin came to light 
in 1947,^^ KsLlipolitis in 1948 excavated four box-shaped tombs which form part of an 
extensive cemetery of Roman times.^* One of the tomlH was built of baked bricks 55 by 50 
by 7 cm* in size; the others are of marble or limestone blacks* Only one tomb con tained 
offerings, w hich consisted of two high-^necked glass aryballoi, a glass tube containing a black 
cosmetic, a circular bronze miiTor, and bronze coins apparently to be assigned to the reigns 
of Elagabalus, Ale.xander Severus, and Gordian* At My lot to the north-w'tet of the town a 
rock-cut vaulted chamber tomb has come to light w^hich seems to carry the tradition of Mace¬ 
donian tombs dow'n into the end of the Hellenistic era* 


The npevtt fmm Nloum^ mnd Koxini 

due ti> The kuadoctt dt Mf^ B. KxUipoliiif. 
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KallipoJiiis has cxcavaccd a numljcr of tombs at where the new Virria road leaves 

the town. One^ wiiJi simple vertical sides, was found in 1948 and produced two skeletons 
laid from north to south, six iron spear-hcads, a bronze lie!met of a type already known in 
Western Macedonia,^*^ two gold bracelets of which one ends in snakes^ heads, and some plain 
vases. In September 1949 Kallipolitis investigated other rock-cut tombs here, A collapsed 
one Wits found unspoiled; it had a ledge on cither side which presumably had carried a roof of 
planks; no trace of wood tvas found, and the damp had dissolved cvery^ trace of ihe skdeiori 
except for a w'hite stain in the earth. The tomb contained a pair of gold earrings terminating 
in lions" heads, a bronstc phialc and oenochoe with acanthiis-stalk handle, black-glazed ware 
and plain vases with floral decoration, and a silver didrachm of Alexander probably struck at 
the Amphipolis mint in 330-329 B.c.; the burial should date to the end of the fourth century * 
ITie neighbouring tombs arc of similar date. Among the finds are a sword with two repousse 
gold plates at the base of the hilt with a conventional tree pattern, a bronze helmet of Illyrian 
type, a bronze situla with double handle^ jewellery, and vases of local fabrics. 'Die most 
remarkable single find is the silver phiale mesomphalos illustrated in Plate Ic together with a 
silver cyinc; the phiale, w^hich is decorated with bud and palmettc ornament, bears on the 
ouuide the dedication 

"Atovolot lapcc Tfis MheyapoL 

It dates to the beginning of the fifth century b.c. and must have been brought there from 
Megara as a trophy. 

The Islands 

On the French School has proceeded with the uncovering of the auU of the Agora; 

a plan of the Agora in the light of excavations up to 1948 is shown in Ftg* 4. A row of bases 
has been cleared in front of the north-w^cst stoa, part of which U earlier than the sioa and set 
at an oblique angle to it; and a rectangular altar and a small building have been discovered 
in an enclosure w hich was bounded by a fence of marble posts with wooden bars. The tholos 
has been cleared, and the excavators have found a circular t^kfiora with a ring for attaching 
the victims and two large drains traversing the square* The remains of an earlier building 
in polygonal masonry have been dcovered under the Hellenistic ground le^el of the Agora; 
It had a number of rooms whose arrangement recalls that of the building with oj^aj in the 
Heraklcion of Thasos* A mutilated archaic kore*s head (Plate la), some fine red-figured 
sherds and brotiKe coins have come to light; abo various inscriptions, including a dedication 
to a hero and fragments of a fourth-cen tury BpC. catalogue of victories of the athlete Thcogenes. 
The Early Christian basilica, whose visible remains disappeared during the Bulgarian occupa¬ 
tion^ has been dug down to the foundations and the plan has been recovered; it dates to the 
fifth century A*D* To the norlh-easi of this a house afHadrianic tims with a centra] court 
paved in geometrical and floral mosaic has been discovered ; ihb house and part of the basltka 
were built over the remains of a huge building of Augustan date, perhaps a warehouse, w hich 
was destroyed by fire. 

K. Lehmann has continued his excavations on Sam&tftrofe, N. Kondoleon has discovered 
on Pms an inscription relating to Archilochus. 

The French ihool has been active on DrhF* The traces of habitation w hich preceded 
the founding of the cult of Apollo have now been cleared; detached houses and a more im¬ 
portant complex of rooms grouped round a paved court have come to lighL In the main the 
pottery^ dates to Late Hclladic 3, but the first occupation goes back to pre-Mycenacan times* 
The line of a fortification wall built by the legate Triarius has been traced betw een the theatre 
and the north-east gale of the sanctuary. In a salient of the wall in the middle Inopos valley 
a ihree-storied structure has been uncovered- The corbelled staircases leading to the two land- 
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ings have been disclosed, also a mosaic m epus stgmtni&lumj a niche with a stuccoed bench, a 
dedication by Dionysios Pakonios "EpyeT Koi crvFvifcOTp and a perfectly presented Hdienistic 
marble head of Hermes. The clearing of the Late Palaestra, whose eastern part had been built 
over by the wall of TriarSos, has cotitmued ; it appears that the first palaestrai, which overlies 
an atxhatc btitlding, was built in the amphictyoriic period and was remodelled with the addition 
of porticoes on three sides between 284 and 274 BX»; it was compktely reconstructed in the 
second half of the second century^ a.c. and destroyed in fig b,c. In the uncovering of a house 
with geometrical mosaics on the shore west of the Terrace of the Lions a long inscription of the 



second century bx, defining the duties of the Athenian epimelcte in Delos has come to light. 
The archaic, classical, and Hellenistic sculpture and the Dodekathcon and sanctuary’ of the 
Syrian gods have been prepared for publication; during the work on the former many joins have 
been made resulting in the completion of the statue of Apollo Citharoedus, of one of the Muses 
from the theatre, and of five korai. 

Miss S. Benton has continued her work on the finds from her excavation at Aet6& in Ilkaea 
^d has made up many more vases; one of thde, a crater in the local Geometric style, is shown 
in Fig. 5, Miss Benton has also arranged a provisional exhibition of the finds in the museum 
at Vathy. A portrait head of JuIio-C!audian date has recently appeared in the same museum. 
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There has been limited activity' ifj CfiU- At ICmsst^^ P. de Jong has made considerable 
progress with repairs to the Palace of Minos, and has carried out a small excavation in a field 
cast of* and adjoitiingj ‘ Hogarih^s Houses in conscqaencc of exposure by ploughing of two 
gypsum blocks which pros'ed lo be house walb. A terracotta figurine [head and shoulders 
only) of LM 2 date, and a marble pommel of a dagger of the same period were found, but 
examination of the site is still not complete. The Greek Antiquities Service h«i5 recovered a 
number of small objects and 482 coins earned off from Crete by General Ringelj bur has not 
been able to trace the sculptures taken from Gortyn* The labyrinth of which had been 

damaged by German demolitions^ has been reopened by ihe Greek army; the galleries of the 
interior have not been seriously damagedi Ni Platon has excavated an Liarly Christiaji basilica 
at Pdmrmas near Elcuthema^ its construction and acme are dated in the fifth century a.d. ; 
it had a tomb beneath the chancel, approached by an arched door tinder the door, and a 
women^s gallery above the aisles. Platon concludes that the diocesan see, which in middle 
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Byzantine times was re-named Aulopotamos, had already in the fifth century^ been transferred 
from Eleuthema to Patiormos,^* The French School has continued its excavaiiotis at Mdflia 
and uncovered three Minoan houses near the palace j one of them, which continued to be 
occupied until the Late Minoan 3 A period, offers the first evidence of reoccupation on the site 
of the Minoan city in the post-palatial epoch ; among a large number of vases found in the 
maga^mes of another house is onC;^ of LM lA-LM 2 date, with nautilus dceoration—the first 
of its kind to come to light at Millia, H. Gallet dc Santerre has w riiten a brief account of the 
history of this important Minoan centre J* 

VarioiK chance finds in t94a, including that of two unusually large steatite pedestal 
lamps which has led to the recognition of an important Minoan megaron or group of megara 
at Arkhancs behind Knossos^ are reported by Platon in Kpiinxi Xpomd IL 584 ff.; the remark¬ 
able inscribed stele found at Fortftsa near Knossos referred to in a previous Issue is now' fiilly 
published by Platon tfi, 93 ff*; it is in dialect and pronounces the exclusion of outsiders from a 
shrine (presumably that of j\riemis Skopclitis) and the assumption of arbitrary powers by the 
citharist; Platon dates it in the second century' BX. Platon contributes in the same journal 
articles on the topography and history of Cretan rites and publishes a notebook of Xanthoudidis' 
which contains observ ations in the field and references to the discovery of the Boston gold and 
ivory statuette. 
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T\ic Anglo-Turkbk Excavation at Old Smjfrm begun in 1948 conLinued in May-July 
1949. The pnncipaJ task undertaken was the clearing of a sector about 95 feet by Bo feet in the 
inhabited quarter on the north ride of the site. At plough-level the foundarioits of a block of 
fnurth-ccnturj' houses were uncovered; in the higher part of the trench, where the remains 
were better preserved * two main le\^tb were distinguished. The houses, like those discovered 
last yeafj were cramped and poorly built * many fragments of rf>iT-tiJes and wine-amphorae 
were found among the foundations. Within the block was a yard containing a vvell^ w^hich 
has been dug out to two feet below the m(>dcrn seadevel where large pieces of the pincw'ood 
frame supporting the stone shaft were found in good condition^ a number of fragments from 
the tottom of wine-amphorae found in the water still contain a hard sediment of resin sufftcient 
to gh'e the strong tonic flavour w'hlch distinguishes the wines of Greece to the present day. 
Ihis cotnplcx of houscSj like that excavated last year* seems to have been built in the late fifth 
century^; as yet no building traces can be attributed with certainty to the preceding hundred 
years, but some signs of occupation in this period have been no ted j including the discovery of 
fragments making up the greater part of the neck of a v^olutc-cratcf painter by the Niobid 
Painter^ 

Under the fourth-centuiy' levels lies a sixth-century housing estate, whcwc walls are pre¬ 
served to an average height of a bout three feet. A number of small buildings can be identified, 
w'ith doorways opening on to yards w^hich are sometimes Ragged, The houses were less spacious 
than those of the seventh century but sturdily builtp A view of part of this sector i$ given in 

®j where re-used scventli-centiiry foundations can be seen behind the sighting pole on the 
rights A sixth-century^ stratum w'as also found in one of last scason^s soundings which was dug 
dowm thb year to the seventh-century floor level. A house had been built here in the sixth 
century on a diagonal axis to that of the 5cvcnth'^:entiiry^ w^alb, and cut down into the earlier 
floor level; it was divided by a partidon wall built of large mud bricks, and had doors (one 
blocked up with bricks) leading on to cobbled streets on two adjacent sides; a covered drain 
ran down the side of one of the streets* Inside the house was a small stone-lined hearth sunk 
in the floor with fire-irons and other gear lying around tt, Thb house was burnt down In the 
middle years of the sixth century, A number of fragmentary vases were found here w^hich had 
been blacken^ and distorted in the firCp among them an Attic standed crater with arched 
handles, bearing five zones of animals^ and on \he piano nobiti a picture of the Marriage oFHelcii 
and Mcnclaos a scene hitherto little recognized in vase-paintirig* The crater came from the 
workshop of Sophilos and takes a central position in his work close to the signed crater frag¬ 
ments from the Acrojwlis and the Marathon amphora.^"* A curious feature of the sixth-century 
levels was the large number of shallow unhned pits in which some of the best Ionic black- 
figured vasc-fragmcnts were found. These included a ' Clazomenian ' drinkingdiom terminat¬ 
ing in a plastic mm’s head and a number of fragments of classes of vases which have not 
hitherto been distinguished; one of the most remarkable of the vases is a crater with a picture 
o a haiiy man leading a bituberous cameh another fragment comes from a closed vase^ perhaps 
of Aeolic manufacture, on which was painted the combat of Achilles and Memnon. Some 
fragments of Lacoman ware have been found and substantial pieces of a number of ?faucratite 
chalices which indicate that the ' OrientoJUing ’ outline style was still in vogue in the middle 
years of tfic sixth century. Attic black figure cups arc also well represented. No monumental 
it^nptio^ have been found; the two longest graffiti on vases appear to be in barbarian. 
Vigorous habitation on the rite in the sixth century seems to have been shortlived. 

In the new excavation in the north sector the seventh-century habitations still await disen- 
pgement except in one comer where the archaic levels had been denuded. Here a small pri\ ate 
bathroom of the late seventh centujy^ has been cleared ; it was a stone-built shaft sunk into the 
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ground with a short monolith staircase leading down into it from the outer ground level and two 
niches in the walls (Fig. 7). The bath itself is of terracotta, and was broken into many pkccs in 
the sack but has been restored i it is about four feet long with a barrel-shaped bottom andasuinp 
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with two plug-holes at the foot; a piece of an earlier bath was found incorporated m a repair^ 
w^all of the bathroom. Beside the ruins of the bath lay the fragments of a Chian one-handled 
ewer with linear decoration, which may have been used for pwiuriog water over the bathcr$* 
Fragments of six or seven other baths have been found in the 
course of the season^s excavations; the majority arc of the 
seventh century and show how large a part the old dmkpivOos 
played in the life of the early people of Smyrna. A hundred 
yards to the east, in the biggest of last year's soundings, a late 
seven th-centuT)^ house has been cleared; the low^erdying part 
was practically d«troycd in the construction of the sixth- 
ccntuiy-* Burnt House*; a wall of the upper part of the 
house was illustrated in JHS LXVIL 42, fig. 6. In some 
places the mud-brick can still be seen sitting in position on 
the stone walls, and at one point courses of matting were 
detected which separated the layers of brick. In the destruc¬ 
tion levels on the site a number of Jars and jugs with linear 
decoration have been assembled and a few‘ vases decorated 
iR the Oriental!scing figure style (both outline and incised) —' 
among them the Wild Goat style oenochoc show^n in PI. 11 a. 

Once again fragments of Early Corinthian vases were found 
in the destruction le^'els. 

Soundings were made at many points to locate the city 
walL Its general line has been ascertained from the south comer of the site along the east 
to the middle of the north side; a hundred yards farther along a high-stepped platfoim 
seems to continue the line of the wall, and may have been constructed as a glads where 
the escarpment was high and steep. On the west side near the neck of rock which joined 
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the hill to the mainland a cambered causeway has come to light about the modem v/ater 
level, but it has not been dated back be^^ond the fourth century. A stretch of massive 
archaic wall has been revealed in a ver>' successful excavation by the Monopoly Wine 
Company which was primarily undertaken for the improvement of their vineyards, but 
was allowed to eontnbute much to our knowledge of the site. This wall lies on the rocky 
isthmus and may perhaps have Hanked the main entrance to the city; it is built in the 
* Lesbian * st>'lc^ most blocks having five edges of which at least one is curved. On the 
cast side the city wall has been tested at various points and two sections have been cut 
across it* The long stretch which the Miltncrs followed is the outer face of a wall of the 
late seventh century which seems to incorporate in its nibble and mud-brick ItLling an earlier 
wall with a filling of smaller bricks* A late Geometric level was touched on the inside of the 
w^all; the pottery' included an amphora which presents a flotilla of fishes in one panel and two 
owls and a goose in the other [Fig, 8)* At the north-east cornerj where the outer faces of the 
two w^alls arc farther apart, the face of ihe earlier wall has been exposed; the lower part of 
the wall face was built of roughly shaped andesite blocks and carried a su pets t rue turc of sawn 
^^sh]a^ in a soft limestone w'hich has been squashed under the weight of modern terrace walls 
(Fig. 9) . When the outer wall wvis built the fkce of the earlier wall was bricked up* Soundings 
for the city wall on the north side of the city a short distance from the north-cast comer revealed 
a platform in whose revetment towards the city wall three unfinished column drums bad been 
laid; the excellent finish of the walls that flank this platform suggests that a public building 
once sLood on it. A shallow' sounding there uncovered a small cache of faience^ ivory', and 
amber objectSj together with fragments of small Corinthian vases of the second half of the 
se^'enth century'. 

Little t^ork was done in the gravefidd this year, though surface examination has 
shown that the cemetery extends considerably farther to both flanks than had hitherto 
been supposed. Various sarcophagus-burials have been noted, but only one sizeable figured 
fragment was recovered. More signs of burials of the village period have been found, but 
there IS still no trace of a single grave of the time before the sack. 

One of the two soundings of the 1 948 campaign, in which Bronze Age strata had been pene¬ 
trated, was carried deeper through a succession of second-millennium levels. The sounding 
was continued in water in a part of the trench, but had to be abandoned at neatly three feet 
below sea-!evel where pot-sherds were particularly dense* The discovery of a fiddle-shaped 
marble idol at sca-le\'el suggests that the culture here, which yields Utile ebc but brow^n and 
grey monochrome pottery, should reach back to the beginning of the second millennium. 
Another sounding was opened near the ‘ isthmus ^ where living rock had been detected, with a 
view to discovering the earliest occupation on the site ai a point w'here it had not become w'ater- 
through the sinking of the coast* A seiquence of third-millennium levels was uncovered 
with three firm building stages and hand-made pottery showing connections with Troy I and 
II and the .Anatolian Copper Age. The middle level contained a building w^ith lov%' walls 
stoutly built of water-washed stones on Avhich a number of courses of mud brick can still be 
detected ; one room, separated off by a mud-brick party wall, had piastered walls and floor* 
Two faces from wfide-mouthed svheel-made face urns w'cre found in the \ncinity of this sound¬ 
ing; together with other sherds casually discovered here they' seem to be debris from eroded 
Icveb of the turn from ihe third to ihe second millennium. 

The joint excavating party also made reconnaissances round Smyrna and found further 
traces of late prehistoric settlement at Grymeion and at Baglar Tepe and E^igol Tepc in the 
lower Kaikos valley, and a third millennium site at x^khaion Limcn on the Elaitic Gulf; at 
Aeolic Kymie the foundations of two buildings, probably temples, have been notech A 
collection of pottery from Ionic and .Aeolic sites is being formed in the Izmir Museum* A 
handsome polychrome mosaic from Kadife Kale, the Pagos of Smyrna, has been brought into 
the museum. 
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Cyprus 


Mr. H. S, McgaWj Director of Anti¬ 
quities of Cj'pniSj kindly communicates the 
following notice. 

There has been no excavaltori on Nco 
Ikhic sites* but the Curium Expedition [Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania Museum) have 
decided to resunic work at die Sotira site 
following the trials carried out bv P. Dikaitxs 
behalf [ 7 //^ LXVI, 120). Dikaios* 
his c.^cavations at Khirokitia is in 
Vases of the Philia ty'pe with 
Anatolian connections (lUf^ March 1946* 

245) figure among pottery w hich has reached 
the Cyprus Museum from tombs clandcs- 
linciy excavated at the locality' Ammos, on 
the Ovgos river about half-way between 
Philia and the sea^ A number of Early 
Bronze Age tombs came to light during building operations in the Ayia cemetery' near 

Nicosia and in the village of They were excavated by the Department of 
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Arif Mijfid Mansel has continued hh 
excavations at Side in Pamphylia. 

M. Akok has published ^hc recent ex¬ 
cavation of mixo-barbarous tumuli near 
Samsufi, and \V* Ruben illustrates some late 
Greek inscriptions from Pkiygia (BdUkn xii. 
835 ff; ih, PI. 4t ff,). 
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Aniiquidcs, Hic K^ilavassos tomb groups contain some notable paste bead necklaces and 
bronze hair ornaments. A middle Bronze Age group from the romicr site contamed an 
imported jug of the whcelmadc, painted type common to Syria and Cilicia (Fig. lo). The 
btc J, F. Daniel returned to the Curium Espedition^s late Bronze Age scttlctncni at Bambouia 
for a brief supplementary' season, during which he examined a further section of the tow’fi 
w'iill and collected evidence of continuous occupation down to the archaic period. 

The excavation of the town site at Enkoffti^ now' n joint enterprise of the French \lission 
under Df. C. F. A. Schaeffer and the Cyprus Department of Antiquities, has acquired increased 
interest through the identification of the site as the capital of the kingdom of Alasia, which 
Rene Dussaud proposed in a communication to the AcadiSmic dcs Inscriptions ct Belles Lcttrcs. 
Dikaios* opening campaigns for the Department of Antiquities laid bare part of an impressive 
palace complex near the centre of the site (PI. 11 Ic). The earUcst floors so far reached pro¬ 
duced Nfyccnacan pottery' of about 1400 b.c. The original lay-out was overlaid by structures of 
inferior masonry which were abandoned in the twelfth eentury. From the latest level came a 
fine bronze statue of a young male god, 55 cm. high, which combines Aegean features with the 
homed headdress of the oriental deities. The statue, which may represent a Bronze Age 
ancestor of the classical Apollo Alasiotas, has been published in an account of the excavations 
in /A,V, August 20th and 27lh, 1949, 

Miss J. dtt Plat Taylor, working on behalf of the Antiquities Department and with the 
support of the .Ashmolean Mu.seum, undertook a search for a well-stratified iron Age site. 
Trials near Afyr/ew disclosed excellent ashlar masonry and deposits rich in pottery, ranging from 
Xly'cenaean doss'ii to about Qoo. Miss Taylor also tested a numberofsites in theeastem Mesaoria 
but with disappointing results. By chance discoveries of archaic sculpture (now in the Cyprus 
Museum) two ncvv sanctuary sites w'erc In^catcd- The one, near KojikUdf produced fragments 
of stone Statues approaching life size and of bases with syllabic dedications; the other, at 
Kokkina on the coast east of Marium ( Polls), terracottas of good quality. Neither has been 
excavated. -At the Pmtera sanctuary site west of Nicosia, where soundings in 1947 produciM 
archaic figurines, a further trial was conducted for the Department by Mr, John Seltman in 
conjunction w'ith the .Army Education Scheme, the labour being supplied by' volunteers from 
the Scrv'iccs. Below Hellenistic floors a series of circular rock-cut pits was found, some of them 
containing Iragmentary’ terracottas, perhajjs debris cleared from the sanctuary. 

At Laxiti, south of Nicosia, the remains of a large building, brought to light by villager 
excavating for stone, was cleared by the Department. Subdivided into three parallel compart* 
ments, it appears to be an administrative building in a s.'inctuary area and to date from the 
late Hellenistic period. Dikaios and T. Bruce Mitford examined the cave shrine on the summit 
orKaphkm hill, which had produced sy llabic and alphabetic dedications to the nymph in the 
o-rdp ^5 dating from the third centurj' b.c. {RDAC, 1937-1939. ‘ =4 - Subsequent occupa¬ 

tion by shepherds had left little in sita, but a useful harv-est of new inscribed pot fragments was 
recovered, including parts of an imposing multiple bmp with three tiers of nozzles {Fig. ii). 
In the Hellenistic cemetery of Ayios Ermoyenis at Episkopi G. McFadden did some supple¬ 
mentary work for the Curium Expedition, w'ithout opening any new' tombs. Of thU period 
the Cyprus Museum has acquired a tomb group from Limassol, a hoard of Ptolemaic slaters 
and a good-quality Umcsionc head of a youth. 

On the acropolis ofCuriifm the Pennsylvania University .Museum expedition concentrated 
its attention on the ‘ Palace ', now seen to be a bath-complex of the fourth century .v.D., and 
the theatre. In the former Mr. D. C. Fales uncovered a new mosaic with, in the central 
medallion, a bust of Ktisis, and from the fills beneath it secured nearly 100 coins mostly of 
Constantius 1 !. Below the building he opened a series of rock-cut cisterns. Fales also cleared 
the whole area of the adjoining theatre, which in part at least is of Roman date. It had a 
vaulted passage encircling the cavea, round the upper part of which are traces of a colonnade. 
Little of the seating remains and only the substructures of the scene building, but where the 
masonry is preserved it is of fine quality. At the Apollo sanctuary', west of Curium, excavations 
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directed by McFaddcn on the ea^tcni perimeter led to the discovery of a small Roman bath 
in a good state ofpresm'ationjust outside the pertbolos walJ. The floor of one of the hypocaust 
rooms was found almost intact and evidence was recovered of the extension of the heating system 
in a dado round the walls, which was closed by a heavy stone moulding. 

The partial excavation of a large basilican church in the town site on Cape Drepmam has 
added to the number of Early Ohristian monuments in the Island, which remains unduly 
smalL Conducted by A. H. S. Megaw for the Department of Antiquities, the excavations 
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revealed a three-aisled church with three apses, an annexe to the north^perhaps a baptistery— 
and an atrium to the west. The nave had a mosaic pavement, which is preserved only at the 
cast end (PI. Tllb). Some of the marble columns and capitals were found and some fragments 
of the marble chancel screen. They indicate a date in the late sixth century. 

For the medieval period a notable discovery was made at St. Sophia, the former Latin 
Cathedral of Measia, In the arches over the main west door some of the original marble 
figure sculpture, dated about jsijo, was discovered behind plaster —a series of eighty-elghl 
little figures of prophets, Jungs, queens, and prelates (PI. flla); also some damaged figures 
from the central tympanum comjwition, evidently a Transfiguration. In Famasiisla Th. 
Mpgabgab continued his investigations in the citadel, where the removal of Venetian fill.-t is 
revealing the disposition of the Frankish Castle. 



The British Scheoi at Athens, 
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THE DATING OF HORSES ON STANDS AND SPECTACLE FIBULAE 

IN GREECE! 

[Plates IV-V] 

In Evolution, I tried to date tripod-cauldrons by the development of their shape ajid 
decoration, and by the style of human and animal figurines upon themj particularly by the 
style £if hordes on tripod^handles. I now want to compare tripod-horses vdih horse$ on stands, 
but first I must examine the foundatiom, and cast a glance at dating evidence afforded fay 
fibulae. 

In my former study 1 ventured to tamper with the order laid dotrn fay Furtwanglcr* Not 
unnaturally, some of his successor * at Olympia resisted- They have not met my contention 
that iripfids with solid legs and handles show a consistent development in section from solid 
to flat, m decoration from simple to elaborate* but they still find it necessary to insert elaborate 
plated ® tripods, decorated with adv^anced horses, into the sequence, so that late solid tripods 
can imitate their paltcmSp Plated tripods cannot go in the middle of the series, as Furtwangler 
said, because too many solid tripods are hybrids between his classes I and lil. Hatnpe puts 
plated tripods before the decorative period of §oIid tripods and equates the horses of the last- 
named with Boeotian rabbits ^ of the seventh eentury. A horse is a horse and rabbits are 
different. Early seventh century' horses are not at all like rabbits. Let him look again at his 
own Boeotian brooches*® 

KunKc’s latest pronoimcemcnt ^ appears to accept my order, faut his dates for the fig%*rines 
on plated tripods may be a little higher tlian mine. There are of course unattached horses 
and with these 1 do not meddle. 

My account in igjg had tw'o weak points; I was able to point to few patterns on vases 
contemporary with those on solid tripods, and to no predecessors, and few possible contem¬ 
poraries of the horses. New discoveries and further study, especially of vases found in Ithaca 
and soon to be published, have in part rem^ied these delects. 


CoMPAmsoN OF Vase PArrERNs .and Tripod Patterns 

Plain lines on legs and handles present no difficulties* They arc the background of 
expanding Geometric vase painting* Zig-zags 1 >ciwccn lines are everywhere. In the running 
spirals of Evolfitim, pk 14,^ we have a design close to the running spiral of vase painting.® 
ITie design on Ithaca tripod leg 4 1 {Evoluiionj pU 17) h just like a slice of a Late Geometric 
Attic pyxis. Of the panel at ihe top of tripod legs 1 have already spoken; it comes in ai the 
end of solid tripods and is universal on plated tripods. 

Evolution, pi. 24, 1 has an orientalising rosette. Rays like those on the Ashmolcan handle 
may have set the fashion for rays on aryballoi and elsewhere. Kutize's confrontffli lions 
in a panel arc fully orientalUing^^ Their date must surely be close to that of the * Late 
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Geometric Lion Painter*.^® This tripod leg* discovered since my paper* would pci^uadc 
me to shift my termiims ante for solid tripods from 725 b,g. to 700 

A detached " css" pattern, is common on plated tripods/^ but docs not occur on solid 
tripods*^" It is the logical outcome of disintegrating running spirals, a pattern we have seen 
to be common on solid tripods.^* These esses tend to be seventh rather than eighth century 
patterns on Ithacan vases. 

Latest of all is the leaf edging on the plated tripod 0 . 815^ the usual edging pattern of 
classical art, tcx> late for any tripod cauldron. 

Goiled ’Wire Patterns 

Why should the coiled vdxt patterns on solid tripods be taken from a different medium 
(mcised plates) when there were contemporary objects in colled wire to be copied* namely 
tripod-stands Avith coiled wire spirals? The Vnyx tripod should now be dated later than 
the ninth centuryj perhaps to the first half of the eighth century. 

Another tripod with coiled wire spirals has been found in a tomb at Knossos with Proto- 
geometric vases. Tim need not mean that it is much earlier^ for Protogeometric lasted long 
in Crete. 

I was never happy about Furtwanglcr's statement that such complicated objects as tripod- 
cauldron legs and tripod-cauldron handles were cast each all in one. The handle of pL 20, 
2 has certatnly not been cast Avith its strap* die horse wm cast separate too* and 1 am sure 
the spirals on Ithaca 9 cit,, pi. 18* 6] are made of real wire added al^er casting. Still It 
may be argued that these stands w^ere rare and exotic; what about spectacle fibulae which 
were better know^n and had a wider distribution? 

Date of Spectacle Fjbulae is Greece 

No-one now connects spectacle fibulae with Mycenaean spirals* but Myres thinks they 
came to Sparta with the Dorians from the Danube about 1140 e.o. and then seemingly lasted 
on for centuries, and Childe^* would date them about 925 E.c. at Marmariani. They arc 
found in many rites in Greece, but I shali examine five which might give us a date* 

(1) Aritmis Orthm. 

Bronze spectacle fibulae 900-700 b.g.^* 

Ivory spectacle fibulae ninth to skdi centurv'.*® 

The figure goo is obtained as follows:— 

Deposit 0-25 m. deep contained Protocorinihian ^ sherds, 

it lasted from 740*-66o = 80 years. 

Below this was a Geometric deposit 0^50 m deep containing no Frotocorintiiian pottery. 

0*25 m* lasted 80 years, 

0^50 m, lasted 160 years, 

740 + 160 = 900 

. the temple was foiinded in 900 e.c. 


“ Cook^ jRJA XLll, 143, See bdow p. 31 * 

E.f. cm Uie plutfid liable pl^ 19^ a* 
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This is a dangerous argument, and difficult to check; the excavator has given us the 
stratification of only one sherd ; but one too many. It was found ‘ almost on virgin soil ’; ** 
it is listed as Geometric. It is the shoulder of an orientalising globular aiy'batlos, of a type 
common at Cumae, and to be dated at the earliest to the end of the eighth century.®* If Jt 
is a Laconian imitation it v^iil be later.*^ One sherd out of place w'ill not necessarily wreck 
a stradBcation, founded on positive evidence, but so wrong a diagnosis wrecks all faith in the 
argumentum ex absentia. Let us have done v>-ith it and date the sanctuary by the objects 
published and a few unpublished sherds to after 800 b.c. There is no publLshed evidence 
that any object except a Mycenaean gem is earlier than 750 b.c. Moreover, it is not necessary 
to conclude with the excavators that every object was thrown out in strict chronological 
sequence. Kunze *« has already objected to AO, pi. XCII. 2, a rider on a Clydesdale, being 
dated before 740 B,c. W^c can, how'cv'cr, accept the stratigraphic evidence that the wire 
spectacle brooches are a little earlier than the ivory. This is important to our inquiry and 
gives us an additional reason for dating plated tripods and their horses after solid tripods. 
The patterns of the plated tripod 0 585 ”* extremely like those of bone and ivory spectacle 
fibulae, whose floruit is the seventh and not the eighth century.^ 

(a) Thera. 

The contents of Schiff's Grave in Thera ®* certainly go back to the eighth century and 
probably earlier, for it has a hump-backed fibula and a rolled pin; hut as it also contained 
Daedalic statues, it does not give us a fixed date. 


(3) Cheatihitsa.^^ 

The last half of the eighth century seems a good date for the spectacle fibulae from 
Chauchitsa in Macedonia. Close dating is not really possible, but objects of HalUtatt c date 
occur in two of the graves, nos. 10 and 13,” which contained spectacle fibulae. .Ml were 
single burials. The excavator was probably right in believing the cemetery to be homogeneous. 
It contained one of the disputed cups with concentric semicircles,** but see below. 

(4) 

The stratification of the tomb in which the fibulae were found is unsatisfactory', but 
nothing in it is earlier than globular ary ballot (end of the eighth or beginning of the seventh 
centurj'). 


(5) M&rmanam.^*' 

The Marmariani fibulae would seem to be 200 years earlier than the rest. There is no 
doubt that they were found with pottery some of which has Protogcomctric patterns, but what 
is their date? There is an ominous absence of both Early and Middle ** Geometric potitrv 
in Thessaly. ' 

In reconsidering the Marmariani vases we have the enormous advantage oi'cr the authors 
that the Kerameikos tombs have been dug, and that their contents are set out in order in 
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the Retdincikos \tiiseutti froni Suh-Alyccnitcitn to Lste Ocometric oiid heyond, an enduritig 
monument to German scholarship. 

Shape is of paramount importance, but it has oficn been overlooked because patterns arc 
easier to see. Ail the vases of AIarmariani have been called Protogcouictiic and dated 1000- 
^50 B.C, because of some concentric circles and semicircles tvith hour-'glass centres. Now the 
truth is that four vases, M 66, 77-79, arc like canonical, but late, Attic Protogeornetric vases, 
in pattern and shape; the rest are different. The authors picked out the kantharoi and jugs 
with cut-^away necks as ofiocal origin. These, then, arc as yet undateable; let us examine 
the others. 


Oinochoai. 

M 66 is oval and canonical, all the rest have broader and often ovoid bodies, a develop¬ 
ment found in Corinthian and Attic Geometric oinochotu. M 48, 49 are among the earliest 
of these and look Early Geometric. The oinochoe from Mcgara^ looks to be between the 
two; Ithaca, where there is a complete scries ” of Corinthian shapes, helps us to date M 50 
and 54. Ovoid half-decorated body; fully decorated, broad, stiff, tall neck; horror vacui 
in the decomtton. These qualities arc not found together before Late Geometric times.” 
Bands of solid rays of a similar size to those round the middle of A/ 56 occur in Ithaca in the 
orientalising period and outlined solid rays belong to the same period. 

Amptiorai. 

Same story: M 74, ovoid body, verj' tall, fully decorated neck. 

Mugs and Cups with sharply c\-crted lips do not teach Attica and Corinth before the late 
eighth century. They may have been earlier in the East and so come earlier to ITiessaly. 
Cups like those on Al, pL VII, with concentric circles, do not reach Athens. Tliey occur in 
a late cighth-centur)- context in Chauchitsa “ and El Mina,” 


jyxis of Cup. 

1 refuse to believe that the handle of No. 13!, a wide plastic strap with upturned ends, 
is unconDccted with exactly similar handles on Attic Late Geometric bowls.” Weinberg 
47 (Early Geometric) is a forerunner. There is a Middle Geometric krater strap- 
handle with straight plastic ends which is still closer (Iff 74), The shape developed in the 
South and what happened in Macedonia in the Early Bronze Age docs not matter.** It is 
not just a question, ‘ Did it develop in Athens or Thessaly? ’ but, ‘ Did it appear fully fledged 
in Marmariani in 950 B.c. and then start to develop all over again in the South ? ' 




This is a rare shape in Attic Protogeornetric. If the foot is high it is always conical, 
sometimes vdth a ring added; the rim is seldom everted.** The feet of Marmariani kraters 
show development like that which occurred in Athens between 900 and 700 e.c. 

Medallions with dark and reserved crosses at the centre arc common in Gcornctric ** 
and very rare in Protogeornetric pottery. TTicy appear in metopes round the centre of 
Attic vases of'Severe’ Geometric style and they arc like the medallions on Marmariani 
kraters. The earliest foot at Marmariani, M [40, b broader than the Attic Protogeornetric 
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foot, which is either conical or conical with a ring round it* llic foot 

that of the Isis kraicr,« M 137 » foot like that of the kmter from Thcb«, ."T? 

spreading feet on M pi. X can be compared to the foot of a krater from .t^nalatos, wht ^ 
rather late. The general shape, the sharply cs^erted nm and the ribbing are not unlike tha 
of Kahane’.s * prothesU * krater,and it too has medallions, though these more advanced* 

M 135 has tall double axes as on Ithaca 444 « and enclosed triangles in double axes, as 

on another Middle or Late Geometric oinochoc in Ithaca* Its two-piecc is on 

W 70 (Early Geometric)* On the base it has groups of vertical wa\T lines (Late Geomc^c). 
The inscribed meander pattern must come from Athens, where it very popular ^“4 
Geometric. The solid meander is later {M 143). There is also the handle pttem of A/ 136. 

Tombs should be dated and (I think) called after the lat^t objects m them Marmanani 
then is backwoods Geometric of the late eighth century-. I he vases look so barbai^ wit 
their flashy black and red that one feels tjiey ought to be early, but they are not. This^wr 
that feature might have been early in Thessaly and have reached Athens m the late eighth 
ccnluri-—probably this actually happened with the kantharoi with vertical handles—but not 
so many fcatures,’not fundamental shapes and schemes of decoration, unless ^omctnc style 
not only originated in Marmariani, but happened there in its most pronounced form and then 
de\'cloped all over again, slowly and logically, in the South. , 

Canonical and fairly Early Protogeometric pottery did reach other pam of Ihcssaly. 
Tomb B at Theotokou “ has oval, dosed shapes and straight-nmmed dnrAmg vases with 
conical feet; these latter arc reassuring if not obligatory. Tomb A is like Marmanani an 
later than Tomb B. The Skyros « tombs contain only early Attic Protogeometne pottery-. 


E\tuen€E for the Dating of Ofher Fibulae 

The Kerameikos discoveries have done much to clarify the history- of fibulae. They 
confirm the fact that of the safety pins only the leaf-shaped variety sun^ivcd to S^b-Mycenacan 
times, and e%-cn that died out before the Protogeometne era, like the hump-backed fibulae* 
Note the absence of spectacle fibulae, though the decoration of the vas« would seem to mvnte 
them. A thin stilted fibula with two knobs is present in the Sub-Mycenaeait graves in 
Athens, as at Mouliana. 1 do not doubt that it reached Athens from Crete. Bows of such 
fibulae in the Protogeometne cemetery arc rather more swollcn.^’^ From thc^ o^^clop the 
‘ Boat fibula with eyes ’ ** and various kinds of ' leech fibula These and the Boeotian 
fibulae ” and doubtless all the beaded and compound fibulae arc Geometric or later. 

Applying this test to Thessaly, it is clear that Tomb \ at Thcotokou ^ with pottery- like 
Manuariani, contains a ‘ Boeotian ' fibula and one that looks like a compound fibula, a slice 
of bone between other substances, though this is not stated. 

To sum up, the earliest datcable vuses at Marmariani do go back to the tenth century, 
but the tombs last on till 725 b.c. If spectacle fibulae cannot be earlier than *800 h.c. at 
Sparta, and are probably btc at Chaudutsa, it seems rash to put up the date of their arrival 
itt Greece on the evidence of Marmariani.” They must have been clumsy, brittle and 
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unsiitisfactor>^^ apt to get wet and stain cloth. They probably had a short vogue ev^en in 
backvvood areas. Omamentation in spiral wire of course kept turning up after the first 
discovery of vpire* 

At last we reach the horses and 1 have only to offer a few dates and to let the illustrations 
speak for themselves* The earliest post-Mycenaean horses in Greece are those represented 
on Protogcomctric amphorae found in graves Jn the Kerameikos,"^ 

Class L They arc astonishingly like the horses on tripods with solid legs {pL la)^ same 
weedy limbs and long bodies. TTiesc characteristics both share with the horses on * pro* 
thesis' vasesj which I still regard as contemporary with the cauldron horses. Only as pro- 
thesis vases are now generally relegated at least to the second quarter of the eighth century,** 
holies on tripod cauldrons will have to go there too. The Geometric amphora in London 
which I show (Pi^ iVa) is a late specimen of its class, but it is clearly earlier than the Late 
Geometric amphora {PI. Va): it has a good deal of black on the body and an extravagantly^ 
long neck. The legs of the horse are still weedy, not properly articulated, though better than 
those of the horse on Ithaca tripod 9 (PL iVb) which I have set beside it. Tripod horses are 
represented galloping, horses on stands are standing. 

Class //. All the horses that follow have acquired a new tension. No hoRcs on solid 
tripods have h, all plated tripod homzs have it (see PL IV^c)* It seems to be a discovery of 
the second half of the eighth century' and not all Late Geometric horses on Attic vases are 
affected by it.*^ 

As a confirmation of my dating, I am allowed to show a grave group from a single burial, 
in Taranto Museum. Mr. Drago most kindly adds the inter^ting nevv^ that it was found in 
Bari. The Protocorinthian globular aiyballos with a single reserved line in a dark base 
said to be found with it should date &om the last quarter of the eighth ** century. The little 
horse has few graces but he is sturdy and stiff (PL I Vd). 

The horse on a stand (FI. VbJ found at Aetos, idiaca, adds exaggerated neck and flanks 
to the new tautness, and his body has become much shorter* He cannot be very far away 
in date from the horses on the vase beside him (PL Va), last quarter of the eighth century.*^ 
He is so like the horses from Pcrachora that he too must come from Corinth. Payne^s 
date is 750-700 B.c. The horse was actually found inside a monochrome kyathos.*'^ I am 
allowed to figure a delightful little horse from Syracuse which is said to have reached the 
Museum before OraV excavations. The shape of his body is like that of the Lions of the 
' Late Geometric Lion Painter ' at the very end of the eighth century (PI* Vc). 

Class IIL A mannered creature on a stand with a longer body and shoulders reaching 
down to the ankles (PL Ve) continues the story of the horse in lthaca» His position at the 
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end of my sequence, and the Corinthian provenience of the Ithaca horses* arc confirmed by 
his striking resemblance to the horses of the Dioskouroi on the Early Protocorioihian aryballcs 
in the Ashmolean Museum (Fb Vd). 

I have to thank the British School at Athens^ the Directors of the Museum of Taranto 
and Syracuse and of the Ashmolean Museum for permission to publish these photographs. 

Sylvia Bepcton. 

Note. —Mr^ Robert M- Cook has just shown me sherds from two vases said to have been 
found at Artemis Orthia which are unquestionably of Protogcometric style. If w^ can 
assume that they were actually found in the shrmc depositj are we to conclude that they date 
the shrine, or that the shrine dates them? 


date for tbli li * end of the fint qnBJtcr of ibc seventh century' \ Oixford, pi. 5* 



ORIGINS OF THE BERLIN PAINTER 


[Plat^^ VMX] 


The vase illiAstratcd in plL Vl-IX(a) and figs, i and 2 isa red-figure vokiic^kratcr belonging 
to the Museum of Ethnolog)" and ATthacology at Cambridge^ and now dcpcjsiied on loan at the 
FjE^U'illiam Museum. It came to the Museum of Etlmolog>' and Archaeology in iBBG with 
the Barrett Collection, but nothing further is known of its history. It was attributed to the 
Berlin Painter by Professor J. D. feazley in Auis^b^ Vasenmakr^^ and in his lierlina- Jic 

classed it among the half-dozen earliest works of the master. Until recently it w^as severely 
repaintedj but has now been cleaned. Much is missing; the surface is rubbed, and the restorer 
had not hesitated to plane away the edges of fragments where he could not arrange a dean fit; 
but it remains a fine and interesting piece. 

Modem arc; foot, with much of the lower part, including most of the rayed area and 
low^cr part of reverse figure; volute of one handle; rim, upper register and most of lower 
register of neck on obverse; patches on body and reverse neck (evident in photographs}^ The 
foot has been restored on the model of a complete volute-krater decorated by the same artist 
some years later*^ In the body pictures rclieTcontour is used rather sparingly, as usual in this 
artist's work; the small figures on the neck, like those on the London volutc-krater, show a 
much fuller use of it,* Thinned glaze is used for the usual inner body-markings; on the youth 
on B, howe^xr, they have all been obliterated^ except for the end of one line on the back and of 
one on the upper arm. On this figure it is also used for drapery' folds runtiing from the right- 
hand contour, both in the area about the waist and across the leg. Red is used for the wreaths 
of the figures on the body and for the plectrum string- The hair-contour is reserved, and 
engrailed by means of dots of glaze; m the ease of the reveller the background line is weaved 
to correspond to these dots. 

The patterns arc mostly canonical to the shapes ® ivy^ on volutes; running key' on Up; 
tongues on shoulder and at handle-roots; ray's at base. The running palmctte on the upper 
register of the neck is of a class that has ^en exhaustis cly studied by Dinsmoor in connection 
with the date of the Athenian Treasuryi* It belongs to his type I, though the artist shows a 
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mOonE of chest; both sklcf of iipper-oitn but ncit {are-arrn; 
f^&ngei: of right hoTVcl (rest of hand not preserved)* vdlh 
right boricl; edge r»C kantlufos lEem and bowl; thumb anri 
farefingcr of left hEmd; shell of Ijtc OEkI curv'Cid ends of 
riamc with crou-bai and iupports; upper contour of left 
foot with toes and halt of foot; tgei and lower coevtour oT 
righE foot; bock of right Thi|^; small of batk; nr^nine a 
tiJio used for ihr sig-Eag fokt'ends ii,hieb paniy impinge osn 
ibe contour* and for the seven bTt^SEiin^ across reserved 
and bl^k meal alike. Vouth on B ^ KhoTe (ace and throat; 
both sides of right upper arm but noit of fofe-ann; upwr 
edge of forefinger with bolh sides of stick abot'e ii; l^ncklcj, 
and bosh sides of itiek uHJoediaEely below; back of neck; 
drape^' 091 left shoulder; inlerior df overhang behind back. 
R.etnains of neck^figufcis on Awhole preserved contotir of 
left-hand figure, and of righl-harid eaeepft badt of 

nghc calf and Ehjgh and perhaps chiton; at least toes and 


unckflidc of foot of second figure from right. NfecJ^-figurcj 
on B: whole preserved cooiour of left-hand figure; except 
parts of risht Ikond and right shin (both of which may origin- 
ally have bod it) and part of Lenver edge of ipear-thafl towards 
E he head; whole preserved contour of second filpirep except 
back of Cleft immedijiLely abo^'c right arm; whole pretcKed 
eanioiir of third figure* except lower edge oflpoar-tKld With 
ermtigupus part of diaft i wliolc prefcrved conlour of fourth 
figure (Ehe rchcT outlines of the Crat-EalJ conimuc beyond 
ihc point whexe the reserve itopa, as for as the r^hl knee); 
wbow preserved contour qf two right-hand fibres, tn ibe 
palmeUc fiiezc relief-contour is uKd throughout rXCepl for 
ihe inner curls of the volutes. 

^ 'tht volute-loatcT was piesumably primarily a taelal 
shape; at least it hoi no clear dcvcJopmcfiit iu poEEer^' before 
ihe end of the sixth century but crops up in isc^lrd ^Kcinscns 
— the KranjQois Vase and tnats^ed by Xikostbenrt (London 
6364! itl Attic and half a doren in Laconian of the sccothI 
and third quarters of the century, 'rhe vase at Arezzo, 
decorated by^ Euphronioi, shows a rctni>driling of the shape 
oft liftei which wxcune can»WUCal for pottery- Our v-ase ts 
^ery doit to it, whtlt Our painter's magnificent latrr piece 
in London {icc abmYp n. g) is sniaricned and refinrd. 
Other early examples of the canonical form are a nnmber 
of late hlack^figurc pieces (t^ouvre Fi 70 , Potticr, pL 77; 
Boston M.i5g; and one in Taranto, Quagitaii* Muir Ter- 
p, arid a |^r red-figure piece that flooi with thfiri 

m Kew York 1 Kkhter and Hall no. t8, pH. to and 171; 

150, no. or" Akin, to the NikoKmos Painter 'V. 

^ AJA L fifi ff- 
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Fffi. tr.—R iMADH of NMt-nciXRE on OftVEJkffi OF V™ iw Platk VI. 
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faint tendency to turn the paJmettes alternately upwards and downwards in type 11; on die 
other hand he has in error broken die aiLemadon of the connections tn one place* * The closest 
parallel 1 know to it is on a hydrJa in London,^ of the same dme and the same genera! circle. 
Below the figure on A is a stopped macander of unusual forru^* below that on B a running key- 

On the front of the body (PIL IX (a) and VIIl (b) and Fig, i (b)) a bearded reveller^ naked 
but for an ivy'-wreath and a voluminous cloak thrown over his shouldc^^ mov es carefully to the 
rights holdings lyre in his left hand and a kantharos, evidently fullj in his outstretched righi* 
His mouth is open, presumably in song. 

The only unusual feature here is the kantharos. This type of drinking vessel is normally 
carried by Dionysos and his mcinie and occasionally by Hermes in a Dionysiac connection ^ 
and by Hcraklcs (though he more often has a spetiai and slightly different form) and the 
Centaur Pholos, but it is very rarely seen in the hands of common men. An example is 
that carried by Komarchos (or the * Komarchos ^ ?) on the Munich amphora signed by 
Euthymidcs^ under whose immediate influence the Berlin Painter was working when he 
painted our vase.^'’’ 

On the back (PlI VI and VIII (aj and Fig. 1 (a)) a youths wreathed hut not with ivyj stands 
to the right, left leg forw'ard, right arm holding a stick, his himation over his left shoulder mufiling 
arm and hand which holds it bunched in the small of his back* His right forefinger points 
forward, an unusual gesture; he i$ perhaps keeping time with it to the reveller’s song.^ 

The neck on the front of the vase is largely missing, and it will be better to describe the 
back first (Pll, VI and Vli). Here a fight is taking place in which six warriors art involved. All 
arc naked and anzicd only with helmets, shields and spears. On the left: a beardless youth, on 
his shield (seen in profile) a tripod, retreats, brandishing a spear, before a blonde and beardless 
opponent, seen in three-^juarter back view, who advances thrusting with lowered spear, on his 
shield the forepart of a bridled horse. Both wear Attic helmets, the fleer^s chcet-picecs down, 
the pursuer^s turned up. Next a bearded warrior in a Corinthian helmet attacks to the right 
with raised spear. HU shield, seen from within on his extended left arm^ h pierced by the spear 
of his youthful adversary, who however is down on his left knee. He is seen from the back, his 
head turned towards fits assailant His shield, seen in profile, bears a bulls head and he wears 
an Aide helmet with the check-pieces down. From the right runs up a beardless rescuer, 
spear raised, Attic helmet with cheek-pieces down, the forepart of a lion on his shield. The 
last figure, like the first, looks back indeed, but although unpursued maki^ off at full speed out 
of the melee, shield before him, spear held low. He too is beardless and wears an Attic helmet 
with the check-pieces down, Hb shield, seen m profile, bears no device but the inscription 
[icajAos, 

To return to the front of the neck; on the left (Fig. 3 (a)) are the advanced right leg and 
foot, with the pubes and frontol'thelcft thigh and knee, of a naked figure moving rapidly out of 
the picture. At the right-hand end (Fig. a (b)) are the badly preserved remains of two figures; 
one in a short chiton and cloak was striding into the picture; right leg and foot remain with 


^ £164; Farm II wtih ihuuklcT: 

runniriK polmcttc pkiure. 3Clf 189^ 164 i JIfS ay. 
335 Karman Ga^ndmcT. GrnA Sptnii^ 3^ and 

Atidfijis in lA/ /tjvwl 166 p CF pi, yi^ a and 74, i. 

Xot in lirazJey; it uenu lo me by * very iiMrtjmpctcm 
imitalor of l|s<t Klei^hnidra PiinteTj woriw, 

• See p. H^f. 

■ f.g*i on tbe Berlin PaintcT'j luinic vwe. On a bladc- 
ihe .\zKlokklci pafnicr in l.<indnii 
Jdl. XXI. pi. I; ARV 4 no. Diofi>ioa, among 

laEyn and mamitdii. holdi one bandle of a It^iharw while 
Hermei itand^ bfy him hokU ihe othir, Al ihe farilicr 
cf Uae picture xiand'j HcphaUUKS smtS ] lalie it that 
Di^>wt ia baiKlippt llemm the cup to taJte 10 the lame 
ffod. For ddi U iurdy the pany at which DinoyM made 
Hcphaiito^ diunk in cinder 10 ijct huU bide lO Olj'nlfM. 
Femsef XXI^ 40 if., ob^ri'm^ ihat DiccLyifM'i Eimhktil 
u a full wine^in^ giw a dificraiL f!xplanatioiL 

• Anmhtr ^ caxTkrd by m poor [rtalkm uf th«c r.f. 


rrvellcrip Cm a bEack-h^Tc lEkylhoi by the Gda 
Haspeb^ pi. -24, 'i {3) who itajtcd hia Inpg cancer in the lime 
and eirclr uF Eutbr^rEmdes. (See also n. 3)6 bcrlow.^ A 
kaxilhafos h carried by a man in a doial-^ttnlng prtKnsioil 
of vcs 5 cl-bearcn on a vaie of nearly a hundnnj S-eati earlier^ 
ihe Komart Group koLyk in .AUieixs AAff LXJl.pl. 38(a.v 
“ On a later wort qf the PLttUt\ a charming liydria in 
Boulogne 140^ 13^) Dion^VOi, who holds a. bom in hii 

right hand and a killed Half In hu lefl, cxEendi hk rij^t 
forchiijt;crand tbcHm Iwo lingrri nTlhiilefL hand in asimHar 
manner, appanmth' dEreciiriflt the dance of a Diacnad who 
henejf \i’ag» bee right foTClJA^f to admonuh ihe slept of A 
Ikm-cuh. On bii Meant amphora. {ARV^ 131+ below, no. 3; 
jfH-^ XLII, 73-3 and pi. 2; Ar/iniT pi, ail ilu- 

citliACode-unf^'i crainer >iEiet the fbnclin^ of hb free ri^t 
hand lo beai lime, while the man cm the back of hb Mont- 
pcllier ponaEhrtuic [ARV 112, no. g ; JfHJS Xt*l 1 . 755. REA. 
pi. 1 and p. 187) Uict the hnl two ftn^n in Ihe tame way. 
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part of the edge of the chiton, the two hanging points of the cJoak and pMt of the calf of the 
advanced left leg. Crossing this arc the advanced left leg and foot of a figure moving to the 

ritfKt 

^ Fig. 3 shows a fragment of a volute-kratcr neck in Lcipsic, also a very early work of the 
Berlin Painter.*® The lip bears a running key, the upper register a running palmctte very 


Fw. 3.—FfcAOMBST or Voi.vtE-a*ATf» keck lit Lursic. 

similar to ours, the lower a palaestra scene; apoxyomcnos; dandy; two lines. These lines 
might be a pair of javelins,*» or a border. Borders of this or similar form are sometimes found 
on volutC'krater necks, and the Berlin Painter perhaps put one on another seemingly very early 
vase, whose surviving fragment,s arc entomb^ in the pastiche Louvre G166,** The youth 

’* .tftF IST- fw- ‘“t Berlinfr 14 «jvd 18,110, 94, I breaki, ihST lhf« w l»ier than the finding qf the 

ajli indebted to Sir Jolui BcsuJc> foe lh« p^E^raph iind 10 Fltnit Hauacr'a CnIWetion. 

FnDTc^ucir SchwritDcr fer pcrmiifikHi t^i publish ii dit^ foe %’ery “ cT. BirliAfr pL s 5, 1also ihc \^Ua Ciulla kr*icf, 
kiu^y pwiding the Ibtln^iiiK dctiila: 14^5 cms. high atid t abov't. 

34^5 many root-mirkioa the imidi? Atvd ifsie« w ihem CVA fasc, 3, III, le^ pi- tS, 3 l-eftn ABV 137^ tM*. iPt 

cm iJi^ outi^ which hu been cleuicd, but none on the Alio IU4, Klfnphmde!^ Patnttr nOr 44^ with rth^ 
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FlU. —CALVXHSlATRft FUAGlfENT PROM CoRINTlI. 

(CorinLb Museum.) 
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w'kh the stngil seems to have had a cloak over hts armJ* Tlie other figure recalls^ though he 
does not equals Oncsimos’s exquisite in his much-illu-strated Vienna The question 

arises whether this fragment is not part of our Against this: (r) from the measurennents 

given the Lcipsic fragment appeans to be on a slightly larger scale than our vase; {2) the 
palmcttcs on the fragment have nine petals ^ against seven on our vase, and their hearts are more 
elaborately drawn, though this would not be an impossible difference between front and back ■ 
[3) the right-hand figure on our neck-front w^cars a short chiton and hanging cloak; this 
costume is suitable for hunters, travellers and fighters, but as far as I know unparalleled in the 
palaestra. It seems safest to assume, then, that the Leipsic fragment is from another vase and 
that the scent on the front of our neck, like that on the back, was a batde, but perhaps an 
amazonomachy, as the mixture of clothed and unclothed warriors seems very rare in other 
forms of combat. 

That the Cambridge vase is the work of the Berlin Painter needs no demonstration. 
Details of anatomy and drapery folds are exactly his, with some unusual simplification in the 
small figures on the neck, Tlie reveller on the body is owm brother to the silen on the back of 
the Berlin amphora,^^ a piece which, though it docs not belong to the $ame very early phase of 
the master's work as our vase, I take to be not much later. The silen, who naturally wears no 
cloak, has paused and brought the kantbaros to his lips to drink, in the motion straightening 
himself and lifting the lyre a little, but the tw'o pictures are essentially successiv e moments in 
a Single motiDn of one figure. The figure on the rcx crsc resembles in pose the youth on a work 
of the painter's maturity* the charming little neck-amphora in Boulogne with Eros.^* His face 
is strikingly like those of the athletes on a very early panathenaic in Munich,^® Closer kin to- 
the Cambridge youth, however, than any on a vase hitherto ascribed to the Berlin Painter is 
one who Stands behind Theseus as he slays the Minotaur on the Vienna Painter's pcUke in 
Florence.®** The Vienna and Florence j>eUkai were ascribed to Eutbymidc$ by Furtw^anglcr 
and others, and tlie attribution accepted by Beazlcy in Kd 33. In AF 65, at Langlotz's 
suggc$tion, he withdrew them from Euthymides and remarked fp. 76) that they were fore¬ 
runners of the Berlin Painter’s style, repeating this more hesitantly in ARV In view of the 
close resemblance of our youth to the youug Athenian on the Florence pehke, it seems worth 
considering whether these splendid vases may not in fact be masterpieces of the Berlin Painter’s 
extreme youth* 

The vases already classed by Beazlcy as ' very early ’ Berlin Palnter^s are, besides the Cam¬ 
bridge and Leipsic volute-kratere and the Munich panathenaic already discussed: the wonderful 
hydria in New York with Achilles and Penthesilea; a calyx-kratcr fragment in Corinth 
(pL IX (b) and fig. 4);^ and a fragment in the Louvre, known to me only From Beazlcy's 
description, of a large vase^ perhaps a volute-fcratcr, with a fight (bearded warrior running to 
right].®* To these I would add two hydriai of black-figure shape, one in London, w^ith Herakles 
and Nercus (fig. 5),®* and the other in Aberdeen, ^rith Peleos and Thetis (fi^. 6 and 7)- 
These two vases were in igiB grouped with others by Beazley as the work of a ^ Xereus 
Painter/ ** Seven years later he transferred another vase from the Xcrcus to the Rcrltti 
Painter and adumbrated the possibility that the former w^as only a phase of the latter. In 
1927®* he expressed the view' that such was the case, but the next year^ he questioned whether 


’ * CT. the pbitF in the Robinson CkiaccttOfi, Baliimorc W* 
ii, pL 3 ^y a; goOp no. 3^ by the Bryn Mawr PmntcTr 
curinui il^ic ow« socof [hini; to tlic Berlin P]iiinccT+ 
** ^’12, no. 50, with rrik. 

-t/lF 131, no. 1 BfHhttT MaUr, 

1344^ DO. 37;: ArrliHfT A/d/fir, pi. tti, 
ajff K ijSj no. 3; Bniivr AfaluTy 

top iW5. pajt+ Mui. lu pb 4; whttxc 
t'K. iif 81 And Hotipid^ F. pi. 123; by nr^' 

fni^mcnit CK iin pL 31 ^ ^ and yi. The u lncompt<^e, 

but cno of the new ba^menij gives- of it. 

DO. 132 wdib ndi, 3 Bttlmt AfdVf pi. aa^ t, 
and N. 12 , 14^ X5 a^ 20 no, 

** These pholomphs and permadoa to use ihem 1 &Wc to 
the kindnw of iW. Brooeer. 137, no. SB; AjA 


XXXIV, Prof. Bfonetr points out [Iiae the paJmeUeond lotus 
biexo on the litn u oT unusuaJ cEabofatioii^ the loiitm Bchu< 
of two diffcnmi forms whith aJlerriftLe \^ith one alUDEher. 

^ AH S ' l ii3p no. 184^ * early ' i Btrtaur Mahi and i h 
no. 1 Bo r sehr fruh ' \. 

** £162; dFr I40,11O4 120- I iiaveto thank, the Tnuiers 
of the BHiiih Muicttm for permission to publMi thts vase. 

** 6$5p jtflr 140, no. 127. I hatv to Lboiik Sir Julm 
Hcozley for ihc photo^aph and the Uiiii"cfMty auihontirt 
fur pcTmiinDn to publilh it. 

“ i .4 &1. 

** V, 471^ S. 121-2. 

*■ BSk XL note 2. 

** BifthwF Motif 14^ noic i, 15 and 19, noa. 123 EL 
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the three hydriai ofblack-ligure shape were not copies or school-pieces. His latest list ( 1942) 
of the fierim Painter’s works includes them without comment, 

It seems to me that the Aberdeen and London hydiiai arc works of the Berlin Painter’s 
own hand but belong to an extremely early penod, before even Bcazlcy's ' very early ' group, 
and linking that to the Vienna and Florence pelikai. Look first at the patterns under the 



Fm* 6.—HistJluA Wf AamAlitEM 

pictures. The Ncrcus hydria (Fig. 5) has pairs of slopped macander separated by dotted 
cbcqucr-panels. The members of each pair are separated by vertical lines, and the lines that 
form the macander themselves spring at the bottom fixnn these ttvo lines and at the top from the 
lines bounding the chequer-paneL A stopped macander of precisely this form makes the 
pattern under the Cambridge reveller, only here the eight pairs are separated from each other 

On ihr tliin]. a (tAgmicni ui Boftoa 13^^ nn. Pipt XX, &iprn A dri^dfis. ^fow in the Cotln:^ 

M bciqw pp, 3^3^. a, ticim HavuLu). From » phofograph it a dear that ii 11 

(4Ck, xaj anef Ulicn ihii article was iniicpicfadc: fnmi ihc limJea ard AberdeexL h>iiriu^ 
already in |>rool; Sir John Boudey drcM- my attcaitiof] cn There aoprui to be»inr rrpainling, opcdaJly isn ApoUo^i 
n ihirdi at the lame sliapc atid nT dccamion^ body. Umhr ibe plriyre it a fimning 

with Apollo and Hcmkifi* Mruggllt^ for tlw {ripod {Mm. 
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not by P panel ofdifftrcni pattern but by two verticals like those that form the centre of each 
pair. The stopped maeandcr on the New \''ork hydria is of the same form^ but here there is a 
panel of diJTcrcnt pattern (framed saJtirc) not only between the pairs but in the centre of each 
pair. In the various forms of stopped maeandcr used by the Berlin Painter in bis mature work, 
the macander always springs from the horbontal lines above and below' the pattern band;^ 
never, as in the Cambridge, New York and London vases^ from the vertical dividing lines * nor 
<io I knovv of other examples of this peculiarity in Attic vase-painting. Beneath the picture on 
the Aberdeen hydria (Fig, 6J is a macander of the type convcnieotly called by .Miss Haspeh 
a labyrinth. The distinguishing mark of the labyrinth is that two lines cross in the centre of 
each reach of the maeandcr. The labyrtnth as a vase-pattern occurs only once again, 1 believe, 
in the Berlin Painter's work^®^ but is the only form of maeandcr apart from the simple running 
key found in the work of his master Eulhymides, or of any other painter of the Pioneer Group.^^ 
The labyrinth as used by the Pioneers is formed of tw'o running lines, in which key and step 
pattern alternate, crossing each other and enclosing panels of other pattern. This form is aho 
sometimes used by painters of the Berlin Painter's generation—the Klcophrades Painter, die 
Syleus Painter^ the Troilos Painter, the Triptolcmos Painter, the Eucharidcs Painter not 
infrequently, Douris and the Pan Painter. An ingenious stopped version of this form occurs 
on a hydria in the Louvre described by Beazley as ' Manner of the Berlin PaiiUer, Later.' 
The Eucharides Painter uses another stopped form^—stopped key crossed by stopped step—and 
this is found also in the vases of the b.f C^la Painter.^® The form on the Aberdeen hydria Ls 
different from any of these : a running key crossed by a stopped step and without panels of 
any other pattern. The same form occurs to my knowledge only on the Berlin Painter's 
Villa Giulia voliitc-kraterand on the corslet of Orotes on the Vienna pclike; (there the 
left-hand end is confused, but most of it is certainly of this Ibrm),®^ 

The style of the figures on the London and Aberdeen hydriai links dient tym more closely 
to the Vienna and Florence pelikai than to the * very^ early * group of the Berlin Painter. 
Compare the London Hcrakles with the Florence Theseus in the ^linotauroctony—rather 
awkwardly managed pose of shoulders^ long body, broad short thighs with short and steeply 
stepped chiton—the likeness is remarkable. Scarcely less striking i$ the resemblance in 
drawing of the lower part of the Aberdeen Thetis and that of Chrysothemis on the Vienna 
vase—the back leg drawn as though naked, the skirt clinging to the line of buttock, thigh and 
calf, and the bunched folds springing from the front line of thigh aod knee. The two figures 
arc close to each other in other points too, especially the drawing of the heads; the difference 
in build is due I think to the Thetb being spread, like the Nercus, over the front of a broad vase, 
w'hile the Chry^soihemis is crowded into the corner of a full p.incL Differences in constructing 
a restricted and a spread picture account too for the heaviness of the Ncreus against a light 
Clytemnestra, but the composition of these two pictures is in other respects extraordinarily 
similar. One could multiply the points of likeness: compare Meraklcs's right hand grasping 
Ncreus's arm with that of Theseus grasping Skiron's foot ; Talthybios^s head with Nereus's; 
and the curiously fomial dots on his hair and beard with those on HerakJes's lion-skin; Peleus's 
torso with Skiron^s and the Minotaur's; and the drawing of the feet throughout. It is perhaps 
also worth noting that the Nereus hydria, like the pelikai^ Ls circled below the picture by a band 


” -iBFL 79^ n. and 

^ Vottiie-kf^lcr in the Villa Clutia ip. 23 n. 3 abovitj a 
wtPfk uU\ ^arJy in thr l^inlrr'a malitrily, later than 

anything under h?rr. 

HjnriBj hfy Euthynuila in Batiii 26, no. eO|; 

Hyplii in Rome [ARV 30, no. 2J; amJ Euphronios in 
OirMeit r.lftr 17^ no. II) ^ \nqlutC'krater bj' Eupbrnnkn 
in .Aietsso [■‘tJf 1“' 16^ no. 5} j by Smiktot (Lou^tc 

Clip ARV below, no. 2). 

CfItB: ARV 145^ no. Wp 
See abovep n. n. co^ 

F, 23 n. 3 aboi'e, 

Tim curicHuly inicmipttd hat dry of t he maeander in 
archaic .Attic Viue^^ninting hai been iraced by W'edcking 


{AnJiaiKfu I 49 ff. : . A mnoin^ maeandt^r 

occmi CHTcaiiDniilly in worlu of the Amuii Painter folnochoc, 
Loadcfi B324) and of lhe painters who worked for Xlli»- 
tbenn (neck-amphorae id BaJtimiiir and Villa GrulU; 
volutc-krater in Condotip 3364}, but the running key ii the 
only form m regular Uie during the Second half of the sbilh 
centuryp its first rival being the labpinth iniroduced by the 
Pkmrcm. The earliest kylikei with maeander^ as oppo^ 
to key or ]^]yrinlh> wtiich I know axe the FtilhinEH cup anJ 
ihc Anliai cup in ^liitp and the late EuergldcS Paintcr'i in 
Athenip none of which can be much if at mil before 
With the oiTTwhelmin^^ popularity of the maeaifedcr in the 
next general Lon the Ub>Tidlh becomet rather rare. 
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of red—an early feature not founds I think, in the Berlin Painter's mature work, I feel no 
doubt that these five vases arc the work of one hand, and the links that hold them to the work 
of the Berlin Painter are no less strong;* We have already noticed the rcsernblances between 
the patterns on two hydriai and those on the Berlin Painter's * very early" work; also the 
likeness of the youth on the Florence peUke to the one on the Cambridge vase. The compositions 
of the Talthybios-Clytcmnestra and Herakles-Kercos pictures, as well as of the Pelcus and Thetis 
and the Theseus and Skiron, show a preoccupation with that idea of combining two figures 
within a single contour which found final triumphant expression in the Berlin amphora itself. 



Quality and feeling of the pelikai arc echoed in the New York hydria and the Corinth krater- 
fragment; the Nereus and Thetis hydriai and the Cambridge va$e, and even the fine Munich 
panathenaic, have a touch of the heaviness which overcame the master in middle age The 
same feeling occasionally reappears throughout his early years; to my mind, in the Vatican 
panathenaic with AtJiena and Hermes, the Cometo lug-kratcc with Europa, and the 
Louvre Nolan with shouldcr-pictiircs. Beazley has already pointed to it in an amphora and 
some stamno] transitional to his middle period,and it is very marked in the contemporaiy' 
Copenhagen hydria with Triptolemos and Korc.*^ 


H. R. \V* Smith's dlftiflctkifi from bcU-kr^ii^r^ 

^ Mm. IHat 35, 69 fT. 

” vaic diffcTs fn^ra nifut of ihc Beitja Patfiter** 
nytiriju in the farm of the lip^ e dcKibJe brvrt, whkh rrmn 
Iwrtwver on the hyctrui ih^kpe in the VaiitEirt 


(BniBwr AtitfiTf pL 35). tt u fiHuid ej faj: ej | only oil 

I he roUowing VEJd : 

1, Bnfi hydria, of b.f. ihEpe m FmnJcrH^rt {ScKoal^ pJ, ia)* 

2. R-t h^tJria of hi. ilmpe in the %''atic*n+ by ihc 

Pamter 140^ no. 
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The detailed renderings on the London and Abemdeen hydrini arc nearly those of the 
painter's established practice; only the typical ankle is omitted or draisTi in brown, as occasion¬ 
ally in his mattircr work; on the Vienna and Florence pelikai the dh^gatiom arc greater and 
I take them to be slightly earlier. Earlier still, real prentice work, 1 would place the fragment 
of a hydria in Boston with Hcrakles and Cerberus (fig* 8 ).*^ The Herakles figure is closely 
connected with that on the Ncrciis hydria, but the whole effect is hesitant and unsure. Even 
such an incompetent effort however as Hertnes's hand h closely paralleled in Sidron*s on the 
Florence pelike. In its picture composition the Boston vase belonged to a group of late sixth- 
century red-figure hydriai of this shape (including those by Phintias, Hypsis and the Nikoxenos 
Painter), which take over unchanged the principles of design found on the contemporary and 
related black-figure hydriai of the Leagros Group* The London, Aberdeen and Havana 
vases are the first of this shape in ^vhich the black-figure tradition is abandoned and the design 
conceived for the vase in terms of red-figure^ 

To the same period as the Boston fragment must belong the much finer fragment of a 
skyphos from the Acropolis,** with heads of a god and goddess seated side by side, which 
Langlotz ascribed to the painter of the Vienna and Florence pelikaL The resemblance are 
very great, an^l I thmk it must be by the Berlin Painter. The mannerism of the drawing 1 
take to be due to an effort at great elaboration by a still undeveloped artist. 

As to absolute dating; Beasley has remarked that the New York hydria must be before 
500*^* The Acropolis and Boston fragments must some years earlier, but certainly not 
as early as 5^^* The Vienna and Florence pelikai, which resemble in character the metopes 
of the Athenian Treasury at Delphi, will probably have been painted about, or soon after, 
the middle of the decade* 

The resemblance of the ' ghost ’ on the Vienna pelike to the Clytemnestra has often been 
observ''cd, and it ^eems almost certain that the original figure was by the same hand. I take 
that figure to be Folyxena, turning as she flees from .Achilles, the horses and Troilos close behind 
her. The Troilos Paintcris name-vase offers a good parallel, and so docs the name-vase of 
the Painter of Louvre G231.** The Berlin Painter represented Polyxena again on the lovely 
Lcningrud hydria; I believe the pendant to thk vase, with the omitted Troilos, is to be found 
in the pretty but slighter hydria in Madrid.*® 

To return to ihc Cambridge volutc-krater: the battle on the ncek deserves some remark, 
for it shows the painter in unusual mood. He was never fond of battles; on his 20S red-figure 


3. R.r h-^-Urii cf r.C &hzpc m CopcnJiagHi, hfy the BcrljD 

FaimcT rvD. t.^ j. 

4. R.r h^tlrii nrr.f. iiupe m \iip[»^ by the KlcophraiieA 

P.imtirT (.t/? r HD. 66 J the Vivmzu> h>mia) r 

5. R.r hydril cT r.f. ihipc in Lomlckn^ ^(74 t 

EuehsLfidci FaJnter (.IfliV 155^ 51}* 

6 r R.f. iifttnn^Qs m Londfu, £439; uoattnbutedj aboiil 

49a-43D B.c. 

7 r R.f. dtciifti in VVdrsbutg^ by ihe Painter (.-fill'' 

638, rwj. 57; LauglotZy plL 

6r OeoDdide^ »hipc Vh, in dd ?wm. 1035 mi 

1154 (Durand Ckilicciiaai; hl^de gfazc, With rX 
palmette at bandlc-bisc. 

Noa. 1 imd 2 » Beadey poinu out to me are ultnoal replicas 
in «^pe and mUAt W by tbc sami; poticr* Beulcy^ in JHS 
XXX^ pouitcd out ibti coftccciiozi of itc4* 4, 6 7 ind 

Ptaulsoi {Etr, to) of n«. flp 3p 4 and Nw. 1-4 blVfl the 
same form qf foot, which b that Dormally yacd in the Berlin 
Paintcr'a hydHai. ] mppos^ xhem to be all by the Ultle 
potter. ?^o. 5 \w z dne fool, and doci not look like a vase 
of the same potter^ No. 6 has a rin^ fooL^ and tliii and tl« 
l^neroJ proporiioiu rvcall some ot the Kleophradi^ Painter's 
ftamnpi. It imaht be by the porErr of 1-4. No. 7 is laEcr; 
it was decoralocT by a pupil or the Berlin Pkinter^ and there 
mjiy be some link on the potter''^ lide. Nos. 3 and 4 canndt 
he lodi^ before 480; no. 2 not lonig oflcr 490; no. 1 fnighc be 
earlier irlitl. &:aalk:y, pubbslui^ an ocnoclwc of ihe iam< 
lype ai no, S {OitlVjrd, pL i?) ol»en'«9 that the few 
ocnochoai of thb ^ape With hgurei run through the fiwl 


bair of ihc fifth century. In iwi- i and 5 llie whole Hp is 
black; in no. 2 reserved without dtcoranoiru In the rest 
it is rftserved with a locijp.ie-patteTn on each faec of dm bes-ei, 
“ See p. iip m 3Dabovx; 03-1^8^ AHV 139^ no. 128- 
** The old idea pcniils into lbc latest asi^io period— 
witness the Syriskos Pabiier'i London hydria loS^ 

no, 20j with re&. J ^ A slight but pliiajanl wwk of the Berlin 
Painter's maturhyi in Modrid 140^ no. 130; MSA 36, 
pi. 23; CV pi. 13 h ih scans supolkiaily lilK a revenioo to 
this ideaj but there ii an imnaoisc difference m the character 
of the eompoaitiDn^'spacin^ of figures^ omission of skic 
borders: [ should be surpnzed to leam that the picture 
on the Bolton vaae had not bem hamed. 

Langloii 4^ p]. 38 j . 4/fV 30. The loutTophoros- 
hytlria neck, whidi Lan^loia {iW. 636, pi. 50) uoibes to 
the satne hand^ has E tbmk ooly a supawlal rcsemblanee, 
and has been placed by Bcazley In a more appropriate 
context 23, botlom}. [ wonder if the bagincnt 766 

(LanglolXp pt. 67; ARF 24, icm) is not actually from the 
body of the loutrophonM 630, In the same context 1 
ib^d place the plaque 1043 (Langlosa^ pL 82), and lec 
in il a lurthcr Imk with the line early vases of Mji’SDn 
171 fA. 

** BifUmr Malrr^ 13 

d^?l^igi,ito. tAi J//.5XXXIUpl. 2. 

“ .fwr sBa^ middle^ mr. 3; jlffltf. lO, pi. 52* 1 J CV pi. 

- 4 ®. 5 , 

r *¥>< no. 136; B^i^M^der, 01.24^ l* 

** dJfK 140^ no. 138? BfAinif p|, 23^ 1; pi. 

n,2; t|, I. 
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vases listed in there is only one other certiiiTJ mcleCf the beautiful fragments in Erlangen," 
and possibly two others, the Louvre fragment and the Corinth calyx-kratcr fragment; and 
even*of these the last is much more likely to be from a single eomliaL Besides this there are 
four certain single combats.** Apart From these stand tlie infarmal fight of Ajax and Odysseus®* 
and the deaths of Acgisthos, the Minotaur and Skiron on the Vienna and Florence pelikai ; 
also Achilles lying in wait for Polyxena on the Leningrad hydria,** and four late vases with 
Mcnelaos pursuing Helen or a related subject. 



Fid. S+—Hywla Fraghknt i_y Botton 


The painter is comparatively fond of warriors and amazons not in action: single figures, 
arming, hoplitodromoi and the like occur in aa scenes. What specially distinguishes the fight 
on our vase from those in the painter's maturer works is the use of shields seen in full view from 
the outside. He uses them commonly enough for single figures, whether in motion or repose, 
and in quiet scenes of several figures, like armings or preparations for departure, or Achilles in 
ambush; but it is as though he felt that the big bare circle with the silhouetted figure in the 
middle arrested the movement of a group of figures in action. At any rate not one is so shown 


ARV 131* no, 4, not irem 3. points flinphorE, buij &i 
naw point 1 *>01, txom a IdutrdphEim i Buiduif^ 
pU 3s AJA 1935, ^ 

** J43, iiov 184 (p. 48 sbo^-v). 

“ .-(Wr t3|, rvo. 

[boihskk*^, 106 and J 34 p iVdd 
Htrakln m cotriliac on ihc ntc)c of ibr VTIIa C'hiliii 
kratrr, p. 43 n, 3 above’. 

" *3t4. 30. 

Our painter had 4 poitioJity ffw Achilles.. Ai^rt from 
I his vase (whlfh pDobably lahn viith itj as we fw-w above* iht 
Mu^kl hr oppeufs in tlince of ihc four cerlain jingle 

Cdfnhali, Md almost cennliJy in the f^nh! the young 
warrior cm no, 145 ^ lUppOTted by AlhrU^ 

VOL, LXX* 


tieipaicbirtg a bcanicd oppdncnE h surely Achdlet kilEing 
Hectewr. He must nUo h^vr hgured flghEing Memmoti on 
ihe &la.tiften loutrophofos {sec note 51 } and perhaps 
puTiiung Trnilm on the vase reprwetiEed hv a ^o«t on 
ibe VictdfiA f.iUtly he u a child, beht| 

pTcKiUrd Id Chiron, on the diarrxuiiff atniKH in ihc Louitr 
{ARV ijBp np. Prologue lo th^ arc the lEamnos bi 

Fdcr^ (.i/fr no, joBjj doscly cofinectcd with the laii* 
ihuwuq; hia parent's hnuc^moan vh.n to the vinuOui 
centaur* and the Ahmieen hjilfiq with their itormy court- 
ship. Tlie littki neck-AFtiphora Ln Vtaulrid mrntlorKd atimi; 
gi™ us the epilogue—and Odytm^ quartellft^ over 
ihe dead hen> s armour. 

134 fTr iwa. 7® and 1 19, 

D 
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m the four other fully preserved combat$» nor on the surviving fragments of the other three; 
always it is the narrow profile view or the interior of the circlej where it is broken by the arm 
mth its inner markingsj the cushion and the tasselYet in our scene there are two shields seen 
fully from the outside. Indeed the whole effect of the picture, J ike so much of the artbt's 
earlier work, recalls his masters’ rather than his own mature style. Euthymidcs has left us no 
fights, as he has left us no vase of this shape, but a Jiagment by Phintias ^ shows a combat from 
the body of a volutc-krater, and gives a parallel for the unusual motive of a shield; pierced by a 
spear* The general composition however is not closely paralleled in any picture of the Pioneer 
Group but rather recalls the cup-exteriors of Epiktetos, Oltos and their generation, whose later 
work is neatly contemporary with our vase.*® 

Marti s Robertsom. 


“ aWFaa, no. 3^ JHSLtj 41, 1+ The shield pacfncd 

by a ipcar Team ui Fhimias’i work oci B of the calyx-kiaicr 
ARV aa, no. 4, Uim dexnbsd w ' Fight ai Troy ^ Sir 
jahn Bcazlcyp who poklU thU out to me, adds that he now 
Lttwy'i intet^tation oC the secoe as the wotmdmg 
of Tclc|3bd^ 

** The loti Eplktetra, A^K46, 110+3^ alatc vase, pamnds 
ibc imhemiic way in which the wtemKHt figuna belt finpm 
the held, hot £^tetoei^» listen have the c^oisc of benyg 


pitted Afaiost Heraldci. There are inscriplknu on two of 
the shields 00 this cap ioCj ai not uncomnKmly at thb ilmct 
hut ihe pfacLice cdoiinuM laler, and the mdm Painter 
himself wtitec >0^ cm a wine-dkin on a rather lat^ vase 
13B, do. 111). Other Late Bmktetan fights that recatt 
our eomp^tidn are those on two London cupi, £3^ 

47, no. 3b; dfaid with on a shield) and 19^1 
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THE SANCTU/VRY , 4 LT.\R OF CHRYSE IN AlTIG REI>FIGURE VASE- 
PAINTINGS OF THE LATE FIFTH AND E. 4 RLY FOURTH CENTURIES B.G- 


Two vasts isfiist on which the sanctuary of Chrj^e is definitely Identified by inscriptlom. 
The first is an Attic red-figure stamnos, I^ouvrc 6413^ attributed to Hermonajf* on which is 
depicted Philoktetcs being bitten by the .snake at the altar of Chryse.^ The second is an Atdc 
red-figure bel!-kratcr, Vienna Inv. 1144, of the late fifth century a.c., which depicts Herakles 
sacrificing at the altar of Chryse* With the first vase may be associated an Attic red-figurc 
calyx-krater, Louvre 0340, attributed to the Altamura Painter^ w^hich bears no inscriptions^ 
but undoubtedly represents the same scene; ^ and with the second may be grouped four other 
vases of the late fifth and early fourth cenltiries b.c., wliich resemble it sufficiently closely t& 
suggest that they too represent the sanctuar)^ of Chr^se. The interpretation cif the two Louvre 
vases has never been in doubt, since they obriously illustrate thestorj' of the biting of Philoktetes 
by the snake in the sanctuary of Chrysej^ but the interpretation of the other group of vas^ has 
been the subject of some dispute. In this article^ therefore^ I propose to dbcuss the connection 
of these vases with one another and with the two Louvre vasis, and to examine their relation 
to the literary treatment of the legends concerning thi^ sanctuary^ 

The group consists of the following five vases:— 


t* London ^94 i); Fragmtriti of an Ante red-fi^re beU^kratcir of 430 »,c.* A bearded man 

stands to ihc left of an al lar built oT Lurge miJsK stonetp on top of which parts of ibc vietim are burning La a fire 
qflpgsp the altar and a little to iht righi a a Doric column supporting a draped female image, the upp<T 

pan of which is missing ^ arvd to the left of the ^iirnn b a tree with thiiM votive pinakes hanring from the branchm. 
Between the bearded man and the altar a youth (®IAOi KET--Jp* of whom only the top of head mnatns, holds 
meat o^er the fire on a double spit+ On the other side of the altar stands a second youth (Af - - -}> 

IS abo roastiivr meat on a double spit* To ihc right of him ii part of a dra|^ female figure^ and to the right 
again stands Athene. On the lar left of the scene is a curioiis object whlAi hai nor yet been ideniified with 
certainly. 

2. Vienna Inv. 1144 (Fig. a). Attic red-figure bdfkraicr of the late fiAh centTiry In the cenue 

IS an altar of rough alone abbs w-ith a fire on lop, aiid behind the altar is a Doric cdumn supporting a draped 
femaje image (XFYSHJ* To the left of the altar Herakles [HPAKAHE) turns and beckons to a youth on the left 
{lOAEDN)^ who is bringing to the altar a hull w-ith a fiUel on its horns. On the other side of the altar stands 
Nike tNIKH), holding a basket eonlatning three twigs m her left hand and a small pot^ in her right. On the 
right a naked boy Ls taking the lid olT a casket, 

3. Taranto JFig. 3). Pragmetils of an Attic red-figure cahns-krater clasrificd as in the majiner of the 
PWmomos Fainter and dated late fifth cenlury i*c,* To the left 01 an aluir of rottgh stones stands a man with a 
vcpi re resting agai nst his left shoulder. Beliitid the altar b an Ionic column supporti ng a draped femaJe image, and 
in. from of this appears a sirkai] pot evidently held by an attendant 00 the other side of the altar. To the left of 
the man a youth brings a bull to die altar, while abm^r him a sluing yertitli converses with a standing youth. 
Another fragment from the same vase has the legs of a male Hgure w earing cKIamys and boots and the foot of 
a second figure to the left of these, indicating the presence of at least two figures to tbe right of the altar. In front 
uf the altar b a casket. 

4. Leningrad (Fig. 4}. Attic rcd-figure pelike altributed to the Kiev Painter and dated late fifiii 
century b.c.* In the centre is an altar of roi^ stones with wood on ihe top, and behind the altar is a DortE; 
column supporting a draped female image. To the left of the image stands llei^a resting on hb dub and 
holding a spray of leas'd in each hand. "On the left a youth brings to tbe altar a buU with a fillet on its borw. 
On the oi^r &rdc of the altar stands a youth holding a small pot Ln hk right hand and a basket eontainlng three 
twip in ^ left* On the right Dlan^'soa (?) talks to ApoLlo, and above them is Athene. Above the youth with 
the bull is Henna cOn%XTsing with Area < ?). 

5. Leolngrad 33A [Fig* 5.). Fragments of an Attic red-f^urc volute-krater Attributed to the PAintcr of 


* eVA ttr td. pi. iS.i-4* 

^ C^A 111 Id. pit. 4.M, 3.1-2. 

■ D* Ghr- 55.9; Ti. ad Lye. 911^ EtBt. 33,0,1; Sch. II. 
Sch. S. FA. 

* Schefdd, JdX Lll, 30* 

* PmfeaKC C. Robertson bof the o|»nion ihii the £ in 
this iiu^ption 11 confused «a if the painter had tried to 
Cofxrcl it, 

* 1 am Indebted to Sir John Beadey for the dating of this 

\'aiCr 

^ A simibj- Vewl appeATi on sm Attic r.f. fr^menl (Jf(S 
'LIX, 93) where the pricit eppean to be putcing his bond 


Into it- Sir John Bcaaley there ltat« that It A kind of 
meiuuie and luggats that it may have eontablfd the barlcy- 
gmats for sprinkling on the aJlar. This funcibn, however^ 
scerm jcia probahTc here where Nike U flliti holduig a 
saoificial braiket In which the barley wai ujAtally carried 
along with the laeriAcial knife and filleu {Sch. Ar. Aw 9^), 
Perhap the mcature here eonEaiiu IneemCp which was 
sometunci burnt Oil the altar in the same way. 

-* 4 Fr, 850 . 

* ^5^- Sdhelbid, iW. ril., attrihuEcs this ^nse lo the 

tYorvoniot Painlcr and dam it r. 390 a,c. 
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the New York Gcmtauromachy ajid thkicd early fourth ceniury n.c.^^ In the ecnirc b an aUar of rou^li sEones 
wilh WDod on top, and behind il u an acaniliL^-coiurnn, To (he Irfl: of the altar Herakle^ (- - - KAHEi standa 
leaiiinf on a stick and holdiTii^ a fillet for the vicLim. On the left is a boy (AiXAEj hrin^ii^ a bi^ll lo l(ie altar, 
and behind the bull h a Doric oolunm supportinp; a trip«^* To the right of the altar stand's a yoiii}| holding a 
pot in his right liand and a ba-itet eonLaming tlifice twi^ In his left. AbovT and in the right arc the knees 
of a seated figure, while die drapery above Licrias may belong to a second seated figure. 

These vase-pdmings have been variously explained. Vienna 1144 wa? first published by 
Ubden,*^ who explained the secne as representing the sacrifice ofTered by Herakies on his way to 
Troy and read the inscription o\'ct the youth with the bull as I 0 AB 2 N for folaos, quoting 
Suidas for as the Attic form of the nartic;^® The unnamed boy he identified as 

Philoktctes, who was said to have been present at this sacnTicc. Millingen,^^ however, took the 
inscription as IHHIN, marking the second two letters as doubtful, and explainc<l the episode 
as the founding of the altar by the Argonauts.^^ This interpretation was generally accepted,^® 
the subordinate position of lason being explained by traces of a tradition according to tvhich 
Herakies and not lason was the leader of the Argonauls.*^ The inscription has also been 
restored in various other ways.** Dr. F. Eicliler of the Runsthistorisches Museum, howc^'cr, 
has sent me a tracing of the inscription, in which it clearly appears as lOAEfiN^ and he states 
that, although the A is faint, clear traces of it can be seen under a lens. This entirely rules 
out the reading IHIDN, and supports Uhden^s theory that the two youths arc lolaos and 
Phiioktetes. 

In 1&45 Gerhard^*for the first time connected London £4^4 with Vienna 1144, interpreting 
both as [he Argonautic sacrifice. T^he British Museum Catalogue of Vases of 1851 also 
described these fragments as representing a sacrifice offered by Herakies to Chiy'sc, but identified 
the youth on the right as PhilokteteSp the inscription ®IA 05 KET * . having bexm found on one 
of the fragments. Others took the inscription as a KotA65-iiamc or a poiier’$ signauire,** 
but these theories were soon disproved by the dbeovery of the inscription At . . and in 
the British Museum Catalogue of 1S96 A. S. Murray described the two youths as Philoktctes 
and Lichas. He also stated that it had been found impossible to join Athene to the draped 
figure without ruuung both the shape of the vase and the proportions of Athene.®* 

The presence of Lichas on London E494 led Murray to connect these fragments with the 
scene on Leningrad 33A,** which had been explained by Stephanie* as the sacrifice performed 
by Herakies on Alt. Kenaion just before his death. He accordingly described the object behind 
Herokits as the poisoned robe and took the whole scene to represent a confusion between the 
sacrifice to Chryse and a sacrifice to Zeus Patroos on Mr. Oite ** More recently thb theory' was 
discarded by Schcfold,** who took all three vases as representing a sacrifice to Chryse and 


cit. a 70 . Sd^tukl^ lx. dl.p attnipum ihii 
vAmc Co ifac Painter anij dolCl it C- IQO i.C. 

“ Aifh. {i8jo) 63 il 

Sch. S. Fh. ]^. ty. Pt^«tr Jun. fm. 17.2; Aff'. 
r S. Ph. 

*■ Sllid, l.V, 

** PVA pi. 51, pp. 76 fT. 

Philo 4 tr. Jim. cir.; AP 15.25 {EBam. 15^ 
(Di>b^p Amy. 

Inf^hir^mi pi. 17, p, gg; dc WiLTCj Cdi^oeat /WitW 


K b; MuHrr, Hinxin, (,io, pi i 

LIN 3a4 ir. 

« tOElilt^LlilKiRk I p. 3u; I. OEilN, Afnclh, KX. 

22110- 375 ; AOenN, f 184511 pi. 
^ GcTharU EO be the rcadinE of Amclhj; 
.rjLE, {1654^ 451 tID, 275 and ^lomSadccCL 
& Kcrmer, Sainmlimt^in fT.k. imJ 

Cfl^ijvfirt243iio, 276 i TEAAMflN,Sicphafi4 
“f'jJ Ar^CmsuiathiliitT 17 T; AOEtliS, Shtcogtl, 

iJw GritichiMhi^ pj- 3 ^ fiffr 11 + 

. i *®45l pT. 35 - 3 - RMuH-Rochettc* 

10 ill* #Vwl. anc 4*1 fr, pi. iiad already publtd^d 


-1^ 


. 35 [reading 
3 p. 91 rtii.5 
'Vi^tlrtr €1 fr, pi. 


GrrW, {^i) iGi IT,. 
?Al£iN m lati, (AOElJN m iliLiatnLtkmj, 


it aumply aa a sacrifice pT the hcrok age. 

** Airtli ik Newton, of Cmk d? E^usf(m Mr 

l 4 r Briiiih Xtuman I 248 nn. 6^", €f FUsch, op. dir, ro 1^, 

Muhadii, Annaii XXIX 243, 

® C, Smith, JHS IX 1 ff., pi. 1. Cf ^n^linartR, BiiAer^ 
atiar ^ Hmm- [Od.) pi. 4^ fq;. 17. 

» SMC VOM III, ^ IT., pJ. ifi. 

C. Smith had W^cd lo jam the head of Athitnc to the 
draped ligurv and tale The keut ai a sacrifice to Aibcnc 
on ihc Akropola ai Atheni. 

** He wai fiuUowed in ihia hy A. H. Simth X\MII 
274 fT.J, whA ciUDted Bakdiylidn 16.13. fT. to accotmt for the 
psmence oT AThme Oti the Landon 

■* 179 IT. 

Thh 14 highly unlikely. If ihc fMiic rrpresmlcd ibc 
wrificc on Mt. Kenakin, Heraklei woyld \x wearing the 
pobonrd robe; but here we have the very cod C»f ihesacrifice 
with the meat beuw roailed the aliardire, and the robe 
a funpoKd itill ID be hao^^ up behind Herakies! 

“ The rcfcxenec to M|. Oite ii lurely an error. MerakJes 
made no sacrifice on \tt. Olte, for he was alrrady dying 
when he wa* brought there, description of the sacrifice 

10 2 cuj Pal root in the Traehinm of Sopl^kEes (S. Tr. 237 f., 
287 IT., 752 fFd, whieb Murray dies, refen to ibr ucriltce 
on Ml. Kenakin. 

« Jdl Lit 50. ff., fig, 10. 
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compared with them Lcningr;a£i 43f, which he himself had already published.^® He further 
assumed the existence of a wall-paititing dated c. 440 from W'hich all these \=^C“paintings 
were copied* The object to the left of Herat les on London £494 he explained as part of a shipj^^ 
an explanation which had already been suggested by Hauser. The Taranto fragments have 
now been added to the scries by Sir John Bcazky*^* who suggested that they might represent a 
sacrifice to Chrv'se. 

H 

f n spite oF the plausibility of the thcor)" which interprets London £494 and Leningrad 33 A as 
the sacrifice on Mt* Kenaion^ there can be little doubt that all the vases in this group represent 
the same scene. Jti each instance HerakJes®® is shown sacrificing a bull at an altar of rough 
stones with the assistance of iwo youLjis.^* On four of the vases there k the statue of a goddess 
set on a pillar behind the altar^ while on the fifth its place is taken by an acanthus-column, 
which may have been conceived as supporting an image* just as simitar columns support 
tripods in another red-figure vasc-pamting*®* ITiesc marked sitnUariiies make it probable that 
alt five vases depict the same episode* which can be certainly identified* by means of the 
inscriptions on Vienna 1144, iis a sacrifice to Chr>'se. This interpretation is supported by the 
presence of a similar image and altar on Louvre and G413* which are also known to depict 

the sanctuary of Chryse. The presence of Athene on London £494 might be explained on the 
grounds that Chryse was sometimes identified wkh Athene,^ * but it is more probable that she is 
present as the patron and helper of Heraklc*, a«5 she frequently appeals in Greek art. 

The sacrifice k evidently that offered by Herakles on hk way to Troy, as is indicated by the 
presence of Phil&ktetes on I^ndon £494^ The thcor>' which explained the sacrifice as that 
offered by the Argonauts at the founding of the altar is far less probable^ Its main support wras 
the reading of the inscription on Vienna 114-4 IHZQN, and thk has now been shown to be 
untenable. Moreover* the legend attributes the founding of the aJtar* not to Hcrakles* but to 
lasort; and there k no evidence for supposing that Philoktetes accompanied Herakles on the 
Argonautie expedition* whereas it is specifically mentioned that he was Avith Herakles at the 
sacrifice to Chryse on the w^ay to Troy* It is simplest to suppose that all five vases represent 
this sacrifice and that in each instance one of the two youths is PhUokteteSj as required by the 
legend, while the other h variously described as lolaos or Lichas* who w^ete both known to have 
been at tendants of Herakles. The fact that Lichas was pre^nt at the sacrifice on Mt. Kenaiori 
k no reason for supposing that he could not also have been present at that to Chry.se, for 
Philoktctes is known to have been present at both and Lie has may h ave been also* 

The appearance of the sanctuary on all the vases agrees with the descriptions of it in literature* 
The presence of trees on London E494 and Vienna j 144 indicates an open-air sanctuary* as 
described by Sopholdcs.^^ The form of the altar is especially significant* for rough stone altars 
are rare in vase-paintings,** and it is therefore noteworthy that not only k the altar of thk type 
on *iJl five vases in thk group, but the altars on the two Louvre vases* though somewhat different 
in general appearance, are of similarly crude and improvised consiruction. \\c should be 
justified in assuming Irom this that legend ascribed a rough stone altar to this sanciuary* and 
in fact wc have traces of a literary iradition to thk effecL The metrical argument to the 
Philoki^Us of Sophoklcs refers to the altar of Chryse as ririi^oiwikvov, w'hile Tzetaes speaks 


** Schcfuld^ Tfli, 71, 

€/. pa.m of ihipf an other red-fipire BdtsgiLa 

303p Min. sup. pi. 31^ feed Ru^XlpJaiUp 1501, 

pii.M 45. 

“ The idcniky of the uerilker is Icsi certa^ on the 
TaMie j, where be hu tn aiitihuic mimI ihm art 

no inscHptktilli, btil the sinilEariiy between these rragmcfiti 
Uid ihe Iwn Ltningnid vases nuu it highly pnibablc that 
aII three depict ihc same lococ. 

“ On the Taranto fraginnits anly one youlh appeara 
assisting ai the sacrifkep but there: was probably a kwkI 
youth an ihe Akiiiuig pan of the vsuc. Ihc small pot lueid 
in fitMii the column clearly indicates the presence of an 
atin^dam loihe right of the altar. 

** Leningrad (St. 1790}, CRad (18661/ pi. 4.1. 


** Arg. t S. ^ AP E5.95 (Ba&nt. i4ra); Tz. ad Lyc. 
pit; Sch. n. a.yaia; Sch. S* PjA. i^s6. SophoUcs, 
hnweveC^ Beems lO ha%e regarded Okyie as a leparale 
goddcs (S. FA. 194, 13^7)- Euil. 330.1. 

” S. FA. 1326. 

“ Aa altar of this type h depicted on a red-figuTe bell- 
loaler (Naples hlarketr I™ altaim 

of nniab itc>ncs appear on a rcd'figure hydria (Berlin 2380, 
p3, 3321, on a red-figure colLmm-fcralcr (Lou™ 
1^343, FR. 3 p. 3^5 '- ™ * red-%iirc bcU-kniTcr (Syra- 

cuse CV/I 1 pl, 33.1), all depicting Orcxtci iaking 

reliige at iKe altar from the EHnyes- There is a Iqw altar 
of iinaH pebbk-lilc iiimc9 on a white>gruuiid kkythoa 
-.Bcrtin asgi. BenjidorfpL 37.3)+ There vxm to be no other 
examples ^ rutigh icone alt an in vaae-palntlr^. 
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of it as KExwcpivov P«m6v ** J«bb was puzzled by these epithets,*® since he felt that they should 
mean * heaped-up but could sec no point in so describing an altar. He therefore took it as 
meaning * defiled with debris ' and suggested translating htdSaipsv in Tzetzes as * cleansed ’ 
rather than ‘ purified This description of the altar, however, evidently reficcts the tradition 
which was followed by the vase-painters when they depicted the altar as a heap of stones, 
is more usually used of mounds of earth, but there is no reason why it should not here be used of 
a mound of stones, and there seems to be no doubt that the epithets do in fact denote an altar 
of the kind depicted in the vase-paintings. 


3.—FaAowwm or Attic R.f‘. VotuR.KiiA'rEit. Lcninciiad 33A. 
(By penniiaicin oT iImi Hermiia^ 


Schefold supposed that the vases in this group werecopied from a wall-painting of r. 440 s.c., 
and this seems at first sight to be highly probable. Thereare, however, certain differences between 
the vase-patndngs, which one would not expect if they had been copied from a single original or 
bom one another. London £454 represents the end of the sacrifice with portions of the victim 
burning on the altar and the meat being roasted on spits, while the other four vase-paintings 
repr«cnt the beginning with the victim being led to the altar. The pereons present at the 
sacrifice vary: Nike is present on Vienna 1144 and perhaps also on London E494, but not on 
Lcnmgnid 43f; Athene appears in company with other gods on Leningrad 43f, as the sole 
sjxciator on London E404, and not at all on Vienna 1144^ the two youths are Philoktctes and 
Uchas Qti London E494 and probably on Leningrad 33A also, but one of the youths on Vienna 


At^. I S. m.; Ti. lot, tU. 


Jchb, Sofi^Uti ttiM PkilofUtfs 4 ft, I. 
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i 144 If* lolaos; on the Taranlo fragincnt^ several yoolhs take the place of the assembly of gods 
on Leningrad 43f. On Leningrad 33A the usual column and image of Chn'sc arc replaced by 
an acanthus-columnj while the exact form of the aJiar differs slightly in each instance. It is 
possible that the two Leningrad vases and the Taranto fragments may be copied from a common 
original since their differences of detail arc to some extent offset by a general similarity in the 
grouping and attitudes of the figures and in the shape of the stones of which the altar h 
consirnctcd^ but these resemblances are not shared by London E494 Vienna 1 t44p which 
differ markedly both from one another and from the o^hcr direc vases.Such differences 
would be strange if all tliese vase-paintings were copied from a single wall-painting; but they 
* arc quite reasonable if we suppose them to be based on a single verbal description which 
mentioned a sacrifice at an. aiiar of rough stones set in front of an image of Chrysc and named 
Herakics and Philoktctcs as present, leaving most of the other details to the imagination of the 
hearersi. Such a description may well have been contained in the Philokitlts ofEuripidcs^ w hich 
was produced in 431 shortly before the probable date of the earliest of the vases in this 

group. It is quite likely that in the couj^c of this play Philoktetc^ described how, as a boy, he 
accompanied Heraklts to the sanctuary of Chrysc and how he subsequently vLsited it on his way 
to the Trojan War and was bitten by the snake; and it is possible that a vivid description was 
given of the sanctuary' with its ancient altar and image^ Many vase pain tens of this jaeriiid 
drew their Inspiration from the theatre/^ itnd the influence of a .successful play might well 
continue for many years after its originaJ production, since the memory of it would be strength-^ 
cued by revivals at the lesser dramatic festivals outside Athens. It is probable that the later 
vases of this group owe their exbtcncc to $uch a revivals The absence of theatrical costumes in 
these vase-paintings need be no objection;, since the episode in question did not form port of the 
action of the play% but would merely be described by one of the characters^ so that the paintings 
w'ould not have been influenced by the scene upon the stage. 

The two Louvre vases, which depict the biting ofPhilaktctes, also differ from one another In 
a way that suggests that both were based on a description rather than on a picture, but the 
vases are earlier in date and appear to follow an earlier tradition in which the appearance of 
the altar was less clearly descril^d. The original account of the altar evidently made it clear 
that it was an improvised structure, but did not define the exact method of its construction, so 
that, whereas in Louvre G413 h appears as a few stones grouped together on the ground, 
louvre 034^ depicts it as a mound of earth, or possibly a roughly shaped piece of rock. By 
c. 430 B,c,i how^et'er, the altar is establbh^l as a pile of large stones, and so it appears in all the 
five vase-pain dugs under discussion. As to whether there was an octuat sanctuary of Chryse 
in exbtcnce in the fifth century with a primitive aliax and image, it is impossible to be 
certain. It is more likely that EuripideSj if he did indeed give an account of the sanctuary, 
derived tlie details partly from some earlier poet's description and partly from his own imagin¬ 
ation, than that he had any first-hand knowledge of the sanctuary' itself. 

My tlianks are due to Mr. Bernard .Ashmole, Sir John Beazlcyi Profcsstir C. M. Robertson 
and Professor X B. L. Webster for their many helpful suggestions and comments; to Lady 
Beazley for supplying me wnth photographs of the Taranto fraj^ents; to Dr. F. Eichler for 
information about the Vienna krater and for a photograph of it; to Mr. M. Goukovsky for 
photographs of the Leningrad vasts; and to Dott. Giro Drago for a drawing of the Taranlo 
fragments. 

Edna M. Hooker. 
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The auituiif pf H^Taliles u idenliuil mi tbr 11**0 
Lenfnsnd vus, eIuI mi Lmibgruf 33.i\ k stkk a 

fubniiutcd for the club of 43!; and a hlle[ 

the two apmyj of Icai^et. 

“ Thus, <%xn if ibc two Leniiiicnul and she Taranlo 
rnKmcnia ure co be ^^rouped togeiher, there must twve been 
■t loitiai ihfec independent rrprcscntoiioiu of soene; 


Lemdoo £494 of C. 430 BJQ.: VieoiLa 1144 of the Inte fiflh 
century; flrtd A wolT-pamima or a thtrd vasc'paijitmg of 
about ihe same d^t^p tronii which the VAjei and 

I he Taranlo fraj^tnerLiJ mny hA%'e been derive. 

Arg. 3 E. 

Bkber, GfirJt fiomm Thtmt 49 IF. 





THE LYCURGEAN REFORM AT SPARTA 


Prior to 1918 the iPO-calJcd Lycurgean reform at Sparta \)!as dated not later than the ninth 
century' h,c. As Groic * * aptly said, ‘ it would sccnij in the absence of belter evidence, that a 
date [about 83.0-820 b.c,] ... is more probable than any epoch either later or earlier’. In 
]9tB WilamowitZ'Molleudorff^ published what he considered to be better evidence—a 
fragmentary ptoem which was ascribed by him to Tyrtaeus and which was believed to indicate 
that in the latter part of the seventh century ».c. the Spartan army was still brigaded by the 
three Dorian tribes, Hyllcb, Pamphyloi, and Dymanes. In the %ht of this new ev'idence—newy 
that k, to us but not to the ancient authorities—he and other scholars have shiilcd the date of 
the reform by a couple of centuries or more into the late scv'cnth or middle sixth century. The 
shift of date flouts all the other evidence of the ancient authorities (Tyrtacus, Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Aristotle, Plutarch, etc.); in consequence these authorities are held to be mistaken, 
their manuscripts to be corrupt, their meanings to be other than they appear, or their views to 
be due to misconceptions which modem scholars can dispel. The result is that the ancient 
evidence has been sev'crely tousled. The more logical die scholar is, the further he is impelled to 
discountenance all the other ancient evidence—once he has accepted IVilamowitz-Mdllcndorff’s 
interpretation of the meaning of the new fragment. In this paper the view b advanced that 
the ancient authorities are in general sound both in manuscript and in meaning and that the 
new fragment does not yield the conclusive evidence for a late dating which has been supposed.* 
It should also be noted that two of the supports on which the late dating once rested have been 
undermined by the re-dating of the archaeological evidence at Sparta and by the realisation 
that hoplitc warfare commenced at Sparta c, 700 a.c. In Part I of the paper the ancient 
evidence b re-considered and in Part II the general conclusions arc stated.^ 


I 

The Great Rhetra (Plutarch Lycurgus VI) 

The authenticity' of the Rhetra b discussed in Part II of this paper. 11 is assumed here that 
the Rhetra b genuine in the sense that Plutarch's text deriving from a text in .Aristotle Lakonon 
PoliUia is based on a document at Sparta which was believed to record the original reform of 
the Spartan state. Our text is not a transcription of the Spartan document, for it b mainly in 
.^ttic and not in Laconian [or Delphian) dialect, Yet in a document of such importance to a 
comtitutional hbtorian it may be assumed that Aristotle’s text is true in other respects to the 
.originc'd. 


Ai6s ruAAovIcu KCti ‘Afevos EyXXiovJcrj Up6v ISpoodtjJEVov (MSS. -05), q>uW§civTa Kcri 

cb^^cnrnx, TpiOKovra yEpouofov o^fv 4 px®y^T^'S KOTaoTi^oBfVTcf, cEipct; upas drtrtWdgtiv 
pETo^Or Bo^ukos te wd KvokIcowos, outojs slcn^pEiu te Kal doIarcKTSai, tyemwEav yopiavt 
i^pev Kol KpAroj. 


if Gtttff It 458; Buh^i, GG I 519f., ihtmgh 
dub«lHrvil 1 j( lb any sweeping IrRxm^ puU the instJttltUHtl of 
m Hie lamr cwly period. Tile eirw of Meyer 
I th^it the cViid«M:c U all an invention uT 

t. 400 B.C. Kcmi me unEfliaHc. 

* SBB iplS 738 t 

* The moit thomigh advtK^iir of ihe date c* 600 fl.c. u 
Uade-Oiy, whnK artklrt in CO XXXVII-XXXVTII 
wppotl his account in CAII III, and of the date t. 550 n.fi, 
EbriMberir, AVjujrwdrr <frr Staeia figaj) with importAnt 

modinealioitf in Mpiiwntian S^avbodd (1^7) 19 f. and in 
Hftmt LXV'Iir [1933} sflfl f. /VlEhaii^ ] dkagrti: Vi?ith 
thnr condiBiom, 1 thuuid ocpmi ibc d«p debt which 1 


aw fo theif warkfl mvi ihtuc of numy otW?. 

ihii paper Was io the Cambridge Philo¬ 
logical b*cictv in January 1943 , 1 am most ffrmtefyl fo 

ProfeiKir Adcock, Ftvit^sayr \Vade-G«y, and Mr, R. M. 
Ct^ for their peOerotia advice and oidcum. views 

and ibc syntbesu Set oiii tn this pape arc my owui but they 
have been formed, in pari by soine oTtlif many woikj on thu 
subject. It hai leaiird best nol to cumber ihti article with 
loo manv d^aiJed rcfererKies to these works, for Jt IS in the 
nature of the subject that almost cverycce agrtts with 
someone at florae poml. 

** niijp tlL: imp 31 
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The punctuation of the sentences in the Rhetra h dktated by the parallelism of the aorkt 
participles and by the parallelism of the present infinitives^ lliusTpidTOVTHgocs with yEpouaiav,^ 
and the divbiori bctw'ccn Kws3K(caivos and the follow'ing clause is marked by The 

meaning of the aorist participles is dearly shown by ipio/aef^ this marks a new^ 

foundaiiori^ and the other aorist participles should have the same meaning.^ The opening pan 
of the Rhetra should therefore be translated * * Found a (neiv) sanctuary to Zeus Sul! an ins and 
Athena Sullania, form (new) tribes and obesj set up a (new) membetsbip of thirty for the 
Gerousia including the archagetai/ In this translauon emphasis is given, as it should be, to 
the order of the Greek w^oids. ThiUi Tpi( 5 cKovi:a is the significant word in the last phrase. For 
Lhat reason therefore Plutarch discusses this iuunbcr+^ The break with the past lies in the 
establishment of a new cult, of a tribal—obal organisation, and of a membership of thirty 
including the kings for the Gerousia. It does not necessarily follow from the Rhetra that the 
Gcrousia itself was a new feature. Tbis> however, is certainly implied by Plutarch V) 
and, as we shall see, by Herodotus, but their meaning may be that the Gerousia, as it was later 
knowm fi.e. of thirty members including the kings), vvas founded at this. time. But, whatcAxr 
their meaning, the w ording of the Rhetra stresses the number and not the Gerousia. 

In the foilow^ing sentences^ the word-order is again important, and the three infinitives in 
the present tense indicate a continuous and not a single process. ‘ From season to season 
assemble bttwccri Babuka and Knakion.' The phrase ebpos ^ mpoc; probably means * for ever 
and ever*, that is * in perpetuily^ rather than from one specific time to another, e.g. monthly 
or annually.* Ihc word-order emphasises the continuity of the practice henceforth «■ The 
place of meeting is presumably mentioned because it was an innovation.^ The emphasis on 
o0tw 5 is presumably intended to stress the antecedent conditions under which business is to be 
conducted. * Under these conditions introduce-and-adjoum.* The meaning of ^fo^pciv 
TE Kcri d^lOTaoSai is not clear at fiRt sight. In Aide clo^pEiv is used absolutely for introducing 
a proposal before a deliberathx body (whether Ecclesia or Boule) Those who introduce the 
proposal in this case arc presumably the Gerontes and the Kings, as Plutarch states m his 
commentary', and they intrtjduce their proposals to the assembly. 

The meaning of depends upon the decision whether the form is middle or 

passive. The decision is given in fiivour of the middle fonn by Plutarch in the same chapter; 
for ^vhen he is commenting nn the rider to the Rhetra he uses d^foratj^i in the middle voice in 


^ Thtf tecd “huf. (SfOmiT anil iwiX-JS Vk'-Cj 

XXXVI r Sa) for ovTtfn are unncce»ar) i beaux oOtw^ 
u pcriecUy midllif^blc. and ire iMri m with the 

brnnly iuid tbim of ihe Rhnri. 

* \\-Q, C<iXXXV[[r 117, arpiei thai ^ the sincluary of 
Zeuj and Alhcna^ the ordering nf ihe Phybi and Obai^ luve 
been prescribed in dclaii akcldy * and that * thc^ thm^ 
which *re left unspecific had Ho dmibl been ip«i(icd in 
tarlifr cimctnwnti *, Neither the fijWi nw the tnird cC the 
participial phrues jut ui^pecLfic (at least if my inierpres 
tKlion of the third is aeccptat 4 c)+ The clause giving ttve 
E^ylai and Obai u (loi tpecllkr snd ii is ime that 
specibcaEion is required i Ehal nvay have come later io the 
same rhelra or in an earlier one (for it h nnlihely lhat any 
clause could precede Zciu in ihif rhdrai)- But ihe tpecili^ 
raikin is presumably close al hand, iwt as W adc 4 jery Would, 
have it in the traditiouji] ^ Dorian Tribe* . , . which pur- 
potted to litf from Hcrakla" three sons V. If these 

are the IHiylat refcircd to hy the Rhetra they are age-dd and 
need no anphasis or mention here. Yet ihcy occup)’ the 
emphatic of ihe dinlK and arc linked bj' it?! to the 
obc* in a rhetra where asyndeionls the rule. ThbiboWltlut 
there is a irlalionship baweeti the EwOr and the pnababilily 
is that both are new. Tbh U emphatk-ally stated by "VV-M 
SBB rpih 734 ■ dajtii kann kh auch jeiit nur die Schaffim^ 
von ncticfi PhySen Jlndetk \ al[liOU^ the admission compel* 
him to date the reihrm eo a date Inter than TjTEnru* fr. 1. 

^ Arn 4 ^ 1 e .W. 12733^ in drawing the limllantirt bciw ™5 
tlfcc comtiiiiilortt of Crete and SpaTfa. aUo dwells on the 
num^ Ihe Gerousia. 'tlial rptApoartti is acrusatk-e and 
not I'tts Trtu //mvf LXXVI tupposaj genitK'Cr k ctear 


lirom the paraJlclkni of the paTlicipbJ clauaei; rf. also VOn 
Blumentbal /JWj LXXVtt ( i^M^) 212 1 . 

* Suniiar phrases such as cH mcain. ' for all lime ^ 

{ff. L. ^ S. &fn Aa aod B4'i, tlicir mcani^ beira? dfl^ 
emphasised by asiociatiorL Vrilh atd nr a limilar Woid a* in 
Homef Od. IX 135 bW (i? Arist. Haim, gjo thAWkis 

pu^p 1 e iH tAf 

Lwnflv and Theocf. XV 74 wls pthwitc; ihe eloKSt 
andclearesl paralTel k Tiyllus B16 (ed. W-bf . PAiW. 
mefi. IXI ^ Tdf$r al^omrt where ihe 

phrase may be pE'om.pled by the Rhetra. HowievTCp W-G, 
CQ^XX.Wn 68 St am' ibc meetinga vi rre surely monthly V 
with ihe nnte ' ^ must mean cilhet ntoDthty or 

yearly 10 loo Ehfellbrnf MdS aS ' tej^elniis^ jedefi 
Mount ■; and Treu Hrfms LXXV'I 31^ ' von Zeit au Zeit 
(Vollmond au Votimond; \ rotdini; export and 

Adduein^ llic ScbolLBst lO 'rhuo. I 67 d&Afrra kiyn 
^ Ip JyiyiiTa which may be 

ev^ienee for bfth century Spartan praetke but sheds no 
direct jifht on For the essence of llic phiaK 

lie* in its sfncral duracler^ tmd it can no more be said to 
imply a ipeci^ dale In lernisof mtmiha, iea*ofHor>var*thMi 
our phrases ' ^rar nip ^■ear out ^ ' in and out of season ^ and 
" forever and a day I am ip^aEtful to Mr. $. F. Gotv for 
drawini^ my aEEcntion to example* of thh lype of phrase and 
tlicir meanmf^. 

* That it conEinued into classical tiroes as Ehe S^rtlaEes^ 

place of assembly is clear from Plut . Ptf^p^ XVI 1 i f 

1^' A mi Kmad^n^ Ifbffot Mpov ksflpu 

Arktotk paf. t273b and Plato lau t 7720. 
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the phittse tout" Ioti |JT| KUpcDv dOOi* 6X(±>% d^foracrSai leal SioAtleiv T]6 v Sfjs40V* His meaning is 
that the Gerontes and the Kings do not mdfy the erooked opijuon of the people but in short 
adjourn and dissolve the (jLsscmbly of the) people. On Plutarch^s interpretation the subject of 
diyiarraaBai in die Rhetra is the Gerontes and the Kings. The injunction is that they should 
introduce proposals to the assembly and adjourn the assembly.^^ 

Any attempt to emend the text of the last clause must take account of the following factors* 
As the corruption is common to all tlirec MSS. and as th<jsc arc of the tenth and eleventh 
centurieSj the earlier text from which die corruption springs was probably written in capitab. 
Plutarch'$ text of the Rhc!ra is not in Laconian dialect and employs only one Doricism, the 
substitution of a for Tj. His commcntaiy^ explains the unusual words in the rest of the liJietra; 
therefore his text here rontained no unusual or obscure word. The sense of the rstored text 
should conform with Tyrtacus fragment 3 (quoted on p* 47) and with Plutarch^s explanator)'^ 
sentence : tou 6^ ttXi^Sou^ d6poitrWirros etirev ut&i/ ouSevI yvwtJtiTiv twv dAAoiv i<pElTio Tqv utto 
T&v ytpdrrtov kocI t^v irpor^Tcrav hnKpTvat Kupio^ i^v 6 6npos- 

These factors niiiitate against the emendation Sdpoa S'" dvrceyopfov ml Kpdros, I or 
dirrayoplcc dtKS not occur in C reek and its meanings if it be * to speak against tJie proposiiLs of the 
Gerousia h not rcflcxiicd in Plutarch or in Tyrtaeus. The form is inconsistent with 

Plutarch's text^ luAAocviou, The emendation also adds tsvo letters to the text, introduces 
the connexion whereas the other clauses of the Rhetra arc in asyndeton^ and aiforris no 
explanation for the corruption of A into T. A recent emendation Sctuco^v yoplecv fipev Kal 
Kpdro5 has the disadvantage that yopice does not occur in Greek and has to be explained as an 
early Indo-European form. Yet Plutarch could not have failed to comment on so strange a 
word. The Tcubner text, reading Sapeoi Si tiv xupitxv ml kpiro^^ supplies a sense com¬ 
patible with Plutarch and Tyrtaeus. Bui the use of the article and of two sjmonymous terms 
does not fit the terseness of the Rhetra; nor is the corruption easily explicable. A simpler 
emendatiim is BaqiOT&^ dyopow koA Kpdrros. The sense and diction conform with Tyrtaeus^ 

w'ords in frag* 3 emiTa 5 e SqiiAro^ dvBpoc^ - puOeToSai - Squou te ttAi^&ei vikt^v khi 

KOpTO^ frreoOat and with Plutarch^s phrase tou ©I irAfiSou^ d 0 poiai&^VTOx. The w^ords arc 
common and require no cummentary.^* The corruption from AAMOTAN to fAMCOAAN 
may be attributed to a scribe's error in tramposing A and T, the latter becoming f. 
Once this corruption occurred^ the O might become 6) and AfOPAN become fOPIAN, 
leaving the total number of letters the same* 

The most satisfactory'emendation then is Batiorrotv dyopdv fljJtEV Kod Kpdro^, although it is far 
from eertaiii. Fortunately little depends on its certainty for the purposes of tlie present 


■* EumpIcA of itw? nijckllc uk of arc givtn itl 

L & thc>' talfjc ihtir inpamo^ from ihc. contact m each 
caie, (he litrrnl detue of the vcfh is conusEefit ^lili iht 
givzn nbove for Flut. VI, gi for which 

tlKTC if titt par^lH. The middle wc of the %-eTb in. n similar 
context btlt ‘ft'ilh ft dil&rcnt cnnipqLind occnri in Thuc. E 79p 
[ pmoflTTiqfimiw itr^v-ral aitd 11 e p a Iti 

whE^re Uie meanm^ h * to mMkti 10 adjaum Thil 
interpretatiofi ii alw in harmony with the use of 

ilic Rkltr (Mnw p. ^5), On the mhet himd €Q^ 
XXXVn £9 E tanslfttn ^SfEoreurten in the Ethelra 23 * define 
10 brEn^ nsoTitjirti fenwoid ’ and tn FluEftnrb'j phmse as * lhai 
“ ^ncrt^'ftlidateil bui»bliplyfcjecEItHe admits 
ihftl Flut^rch Cftnntit lie ihu: setue lo- riPf UimutSu i, tnjl 

b« bnldi that Muturch • muAt br wrong *. In aupport afhii 
V^'-G adduces Thuc. IV 11B, 9 yip finjtwrffauFrair 

dov flv GEicaio h?Ot¥ o) AaMxEaqvAPiai ol 

whcnc he ttiuulam dtrogr^gw™ ^ ‘dcctirte ta cnEerEom a 
propo^at'. 'Fhia Li however a. paraphmse. The lileral 
I rajcdatiort is * the)- w'ill not sttind OJiicle from any qf ihe 
you 'Live AtticnJami may fttateHeredcnwr^auirr® 
is passive in meanbi^ ftnd g<W'fTnj. ft ^itivT- The same is 
tjuc of bis other anoJo^' in Pindaf Oh 15a. NcitEwr is 
ftnalo^oui to iiiTLnTao 4 ai In Eh* RheEra or Ip 

t 4 t SHutra in Rlutafeh'i tommenEary', There ts also 
a further dilfkulty ia inierpETlftlian. En the Rhetra 


he tskei to refer to proposftb in the ft»efntly but 

he refer* in hi* lerae to the ' prclirnmj^' 

pmtHHiieutic proccas thfti i* to the procoi ip Uie Gerousift. 
iSui Al sloflptiiir -n rtffi is so closely cPupIrd il is 

unnatural to suppose it to refer to procedure in diHerciil 
p 4 acef. Aootber inierpreiatipn isj^-en Eiy H. \V. Parkcp 
I}ttfihic Ofoclf ( 193^) Z05 who paraphrases the Rhetra os 
' proposals are to Eae brnujght fonA'ani and dlvUloni t itken 
Tlie ftornLal phrase how'ever is filaraarfeip ^ TtiuC. I B7^ 3 ti 
anti ihit compound seems e»cntkl for *ticb a meaning* 
For I he inieipreLaijon ‘ AEnftnimcnliiaen ' </. ElbrenEje^ 
Hfmri LXVElI agiS, Cfr beJnw n, 31 for the word 
’* Cf. VV'-M .drhf. N. .itfr. II 3+ II. 24. 

» W-G. CaXXXVJI E 4 and Tmi f/enTWj LXXVI 32 C. 
who supdics a list of earlier emendalions in an intcecslini^ 
^ide which was aeen*nile to me smly when t hii paper was 
in the Hnal sLa^. 

** Von BjummiKal in Hrmei LXXV'd 313 . 

'The demet of Allica had iheir (i.j. IG 11 ^3 and 
r/1 dyopi J} and ihe word U explained as mnleipwv 
^ Biyicfti^i^ in Beklcer Gf. 1 327^ The ftasemhly 
in Crete wftj also styled 4Wfff4 tf. BcLker . 4 nrei^. G>. I 3 lO, Law 
of Gortyin X 33 f. and Xf to f. 

y Thisfumatinn t owt: la Professor Robertson; e/l also 
Zicgltr m. ,VJuj. 76 11937^, 34. E have also had Ehe advan- 
lage of discuiaing the pftssaf^c wilh Mr. Beattie. 
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argument* For Plutarch and Tyrtaeus have supplied the sense of the passage^ whieh i$ now 
corrupt, and they enable to griL^p the procedure enjoined by the Rheira. Under the 
conditions, which the participial phrases lay down, the Gtrijusia f including the Kings) and 
the people meet in the ApcHa. There the Gerousia alone has power to introhducc proposals and 
to adjourn the Apcila; the commons form the assembly which receives the pro|K)Sab and has 
power of decision thercom At the time of the Rheir^, the term Ayopd probably implied not a 
passive assembly but one possessing the right of speech; whctlicr this w'as implicit or not, 
Tyrtaeus asserts that right of speech in reference to the First Mciscnian War, and Plutarch 
assumes it for the earlier period when he states that subsequently to the passage nf the Rhctra 
the people violated and distorted the proposals by addition and subtraction koI 

-irpooecait L}£. 6 and 13). In other ^vords, dtseusAtori by the people might lead to modiftcalion 
of the original proposals; such modiricatiort would be made by die Gerousia, in whom the 
right of proposal is vested, and not by the people, who only di^uss and decide by vote* The 
right of discussion Avas therefore at the time of the Rhctra an important factor in the con¬ 
stitution. 

The fact that the Rhctra is in the accusative and inUtiitivc is not stirprising. This usage 
is a common alternative to the imperative in archaic documents. The subject of the first 
mfinitive (SnteXXefjetu is also the subjcci of the three participles, Plutarch's comment 16 6^ 
dmAAdjeiv ^KKArjotAjeiv enlightens us at this point; for the classical use of IkkAuoi4jeiw k to 
assemble in an assembly and not to convene an assembly* Therefore the subject of AmAAajeiv 
is the entire people, who arc divided in the following infinitives into the Gcrousia and the 
Demos. The foundation of the shrine of Zeus and Athena shows that the assembling of the 
people was held under religious auspiccSi which continued in classical times to be implicit an 
the word drrrE^Aa and its derivatives.^* Both in form and in brevity' the Rhctra is similar to 
other early documents nf state,®* 


The Rider to the Great Rhittra (Plutarch Ly€iiigus VI) 


at St okoAiciv 6 Edpos tpoiTo to^ Trpfopt/yevto:^ ml Apyotytra^ dTTOoTotrfipas f\U£v. * But 
if the people declare wrongly the EldcR and ^ngs shzili be adjourners.^ ^ 

file decision whether the declaration of the people k right or wrong evidently lies wiih the 
EldcT^ and Kings, In cxcrcUing this decision the Elders and Kings do in fact limit the j-iovc- 
rdgnty granted to the people by the Rhctra, and in enforcing adjoufiimcnt they use tlitir power 
to adjourn iii a manner which was not intended by the phrase elo^pEiv Tt Kal d^forao^al in 


” In Hninoic dh ussn li utni of the auernUy in 

oppoihbn the cf. L. St S. 

” THU U Jip|>4rttii in iHe cmrly uie of ihc word by Komcr 
and hy Solon. 

»■ fimeh. f emWrn: IG V l, 1144; L. S, The 
lliat mfm Id the whale and 

AyopA to the comniDfii only^ mini lo dispose of Treu'j 
ob^elLon (//mTMj LXXV’I 33) thai rnmtLan of ihc former 
delude? trunnion of ihc ]aUcr_ Th e depi^'fltkifi of 

U dispalrd, f/. W-G, CQ XXX VII, 66 f, i Hul- Ly€. Vt *«* 

in I he word a refereficn to Pytbiflrx Apolla. 

For imt Afire the aliiAAce of I he Kkan» kkI Horatani 
1; I ad GUI I ^, I n t Ek orisui^l ikc pan it^l» of PEura^c]l^ 
Cbci tnay hAVe borXi infLfiith'iOi, Inil ipccutalion on ihli rriAttcr 
u bjUraidoML 


Hrrc 1 Ittpp Ehc MSS. reading tpofro (for af^incnlli 

iht emcndatioa (o ISgrra gf Ehrenbo^ jVdJi SO aitd 
135, mid van Bluiiumi h^l J&V, Wh 313). The dcjiv'alion of 
tpo^ may \yc from fpouat or IfuLuxe f ^ ibr Uller 
Rivo the meaning * ny, declare ^ which bejt no tbc conlott^ 
U should be prdWftiJ. Tiic imtwrriffil middle ti iijrd in ihi* 
«n*etn Homer//, 1 gi^and fJc/. XI 54s, I'heuK'offlMi^ 

m an ad^trhiaJ tniM is parallrlcd by itt appcnUe in 

the phrasn iuta Bjs«w lAmtoph. Tlvsm. fsss) and 

uA(i^, ^ Ti folmui fAruloph. Ar. l); [he 

liVord to be supplied with '6j^v or om^tAv 11 ongiaaliy 


(ihe cocErast of ACol and Apfcl Afi<M being camnKm in 

a mcijphorical appl Leal ion in Plttubr Ptih. H lyfii, hut 
11 Calls out In camprndiniu phraso. tV^, 'C(l XXXVIT 63 
supplin * for ™XiaT to_ agref^ with 'j he ciicii nn 

pariJld for f'fbpav Ipxto and it U more probable ihai liftif is 
ihe OOgTiate form 1 a Ijportp, as in 1 lie Homerir phrase Inai; 

Ill 03 eEi:. He ii wpportod by Viotl BlummUul /*:. 

SI3. \V-0, XXXVTI 69 iii4iiniain» ihat 
has the law *crme as ^iTo^flwixn in Thuc. W t tB, 9 
{f/t above p. .m n, 11«, and allhuiuilh he tloes nni translale 
the twD wordi he prcBuinahly ihem to fiiran ' arc 

doclicKTs in the tn( f n aining of the proposal', Tbk, hiMi-exTr, 
miseonceii^ the meaninj^ of for this fnrm ti 

always aclive in tneanmn, * one who malcei fo ro aw«y *, 
«i can be Mm in ihe cajw? dwiWTOti^ .W«h. Ob. 303 and 
7 %f^- E015 and of Liddell and ^oii jra*. tn this 

conil^ioti Ihe use nf at Cnidiu diUiJd Ik menlioned 

iGDi 3W 10 and PJularth G(l 41, The title is Uiat of 
Ihe pmklijigolHccr at a eoitmuiirc^ and P^uianrhVcnnimenE 
yrwwi dcsml^CA ofie of his dtHirt. 

The derivation is ni04t probably from and ihc 

lilcral meaning is * one titlmR apart \ This is syppcried bv 
ihc litFe of Bnccrfian tnagislralcs o1 4fi3pnnODmr. The 
word ih™ dm fvi>l ihrw any l^hl On ihe meaning of 
*iT*<rraT^. €/. Hall^ayn PlalitTfk's Gretk QivihWir, 49. 
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the Rhclra. ITic text alone forces one to agree with the view expressed by Plutarch that the 
sentence is a later additiDn to the Rhctra; for it is intelligible only in relation to the Rhctra. 

The procedure in the assembly needs some clarification if we arc to understand the p>ojnt of 
the rider. The right of iniroducing a proposal^ that is of proposing a motion for decision, is 
the monopoly of tlie Gcrousia in the Rhctra and in die fragment of Tyriacns quoted to illtisixate 
the rider. The right of discussion by the commons is explicit in the rider and m Tyrtaeus' as 
it figures in the rider^ it also exisled under the terms of the Rhetra, whether it w'as stated or not 
ill the corrupt passage. The sovereign right of the commons to pass judgment on the proposal 
is stated in the Rhctra according to Piutarch and is reiterated io Tyrtaeus. Thus the commons 
possess the rights of discussion and of decision but not the right of proposal under the Rhctra and 
the rider. The innovation contained in the rider is that the right of discussion is now cuiiailcd 
in certain eircuunstanecs; for * the Elders-aud-Kings' (™>5 >xd cSpxoyiras* 

as a unit under to^)^ that is the nnanimous Gerousia, is accorded the discretion of determining 
that tlic pcoplc^s discussion is incorrect and of dismissing the a.sscmbly. Moreover the pre¬ 
sumption underlying the rider is that in such a case the proposal of the unanimous Gerousia 
becomes law^; otherwise the deadlock is not resolved. 

Such an innovation is generally credible because it accords with the devdopment towards 
oligarchy which b a feature of the later constitution at Sparta. Whether this particular 
curtailment of discussion was enforced in classical times is not certain from the evidence at our 
dbposal^ which dates from later centuries and after the emergence of the Kphorate as an 
effeetive part of the constitution. The probability is that it was so enforced. The general 
evidence on this point applies to the fourth-century constitutions of Crete and Sparta. In 
PoL 1273a Aristotle, summarising points of resemblance between them* remarks hocXtiialGEj Sfe 
^£T^xotKn tnSnm^j Kupla 5 ' oOSh^ &mv dXA* f| ownn^^<piaai Ti Bo^avra toT; y^pouci xai toIs 
xooiioi^. As Aristotle sa^'s that the Kings at Sparta hdd the position of the Kdopoi in Crete* it 
follows that where the Gerontes and the Kings at Sparta introduce a propcisal as the unanimous 
recommendation of the Gerousia* the pcople^s right is simply to confirm the proposal by vote. 
This is supported by a further passage (layga), where Aristotle is discussing the deviations from 
aristocracy towards democracy which wxrc common to the constitutions of Carthage, Crete, 
and Sparta : toO iikv yap t6 ^ "rrpoedyiEiv t6 61 jjh TTpooccytiv irp6s: tov SfjMov ol 
Kupiot itern yEpovTcav ov dpoyviuMovwi d 6c pfi, koI Twlrrcav 6 6f3po5' & 6" dv 

Etof^poDoiv o&Toi, ou Eioxcuom povov drroBiiBdcHJi tm Squep toe 66^civtqc toTs apxoutnv* 
dAAa Kupioi icpivEiv cloi kqI toi^ E1oq]cpo^h;ols dwTinrelv l^tonv, omp hf 

TaT^ ferepais TToAmlais oOh The deviation towards democracy which is common 

to all three constiiutions is contained in the w'ords cl 5 i koI toutcov 6 (sc^ 

Kupio^). For the first clause (TOfO m 4 v ktX.) h concessive and describes an aristocratic 
feature* and the second clause 6^ ktX.) is antiihctic and describes the democratic 
feature. The next sentence contains a deviation towards democracy which is peculiar to 
Carthage; for at Girihage* when members of the Gerousia introduce a proposal as their 
unanimous recommendation (xd B^S^ovret T0T5 5 pxoumv), the people net only listen to the 
proposal bnt have the right to decide and can even make a speech (or a proposal, if dvrcimlv 
has a technical meaning as the aorist tense suggests) against the original proposal.®^ The 
inference is that in Crete and Sparta, whenever the Gerousia was imanlmous, the people only 
listened to the proposal of the Gerousia; their right was in fact merely cywETnipTi^taai Tcr 
ToK y^poucFi seal toi| k6oiioi^ and not to discuss* It b then clear that at Sparta pro¬ 
cedure was difTerent when the Gerousia was unanimous and when it w as not. In the former 
case the people heard the proposal without discussion and confirmed it aylomatically, their 
participadon being a formality'. In ihe latter case the people ats& had $overcign power of 
decision {d 61 koI Toirrwv 6 Bgpo^). That this was a real power is clear from Aristede's 
emphasb on it as a deviation tosvards democracy. The division of opinion among the members 

** ThU ii dbruraRl by XXXVII 71. I9 zHt-r to the wbok a^nttnee from 4 5' 

^ 1 iak<: iht lait dluK Strip tv down to dmuntfv 
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of the Gcrousia would lead to two or more proposab being put before the assembly, and these 
proposak would be discussed and decided by tlic people. Here the activity of the people is no 
formality hut a real factor in the consiJiuilon. This appeans to be the case in the account 
in Diodorus XI 50 of the debate where Hetoimarldas differed from his colleagues in the 
Gerousia and in the assembly* * In Thucydides* account (I 79 f.) of the debate in the assembly 
which followed the hearing of complaints against Athens and die reply of the Athenians, it is 
possible that the Gerousia met before the assembly or that the difference of opinion between 
King Archidamus and his colleagues made an W meeting of the Gerousia unnecessary. The 
accounts in Pint. Agis 3 f* and Cifomeft^s 10 f. contain too many difficulties to be discussed here 
and are perhaps of too late a dale for our argument. 

The Evidence of Tymtaeus 
lllb (ascribed to Tyrtaeus by PluUtrch Lj^urgus VI) 

tbofpou dxoi^fCfOVTes nu6wv66ev oikoS* eveucov ** 
poeVTEfo; Tl 0COO tcorl TC^ievT* 
apyj^V p±v ^OvXfjs PtXCTlXflo^p 

ofai piXri I'ltdpTn^ [pEp6^oa ttoAi^p 
n-peffpOrots te y^pOLPTos^ frreiiTct 54 ST^wiifTacs &v 5 fwt 
EuSdms ^Tpcii5 dvrrcmoMEipOi^ 4 vov 5 , 

It is clear that Plutarch has not completed the quotation* The sentence beginning tiniTO 
Se SrmdTocs must have an infinitive; *® for it is not possible that the infinitive "^’bich is 

stressed by its position under should be supplied with Itieito 5 k dcv6pa^, nor if it 

could be so supplied would it yield satisfactory sense. The function of the Kiog^ and Elders 
tomes finit and is contrasted with that of the Demos which comes later: ‘ Ck>urisd ahall be 
begun by the kings honoured of heaven, whose charge is the lovely cit>^ of Sparta, and by the 
aged ciders, and thereafter the men of the commons. * ^ / The meaning of the last line, as it 
stands, is obscure* The w^ord dvrocTrocyfipotJrti occurs only here. While dcrraiJiEl^gip;! is used by 
Homer perhaps with an accusative {Od. xix 405) and by ITicocritus with an accusative and 
dative (VIII 8)* the compound dvroMsipopcii in Archilochus 66 governs an accusative and has an 
associative dative. The simple form of the verb in Homer is either absolute or governs an accu¬ 
sative and has an associative dative 0 £ x\ 57 6 p" olMtoSoc? ^Mtlpero ' he groaned and 
answered me with the words *), This const me don, which arises from the root meajung of the 
verb, is the only one in early Greek; it is first modified by Herodotus who uses the double 
accusative (f.^. H 173 toI&to tqO^ fiueivpcrro). In the lime of Tyrtaeus il is probable that 
the pre-Hcrodotean construction was in use: the meaning then is * answering ( ? the kings and 
elders) with straight rhetrai The w'ord rhetra has several meanings; the one which best 
fits this hanging participial phrase is * law' ^ ‘ enactment That is, the sense may be that the 
people answer with the finished product, the straight laws* 

The problem of the missing infinitive is solved by the version in Diodorus vii 12 ^ Tyrtaeus 
Ilia: 

dpyupdrdjos deva^ kdoEpyo; 

Xpvowdpris 4xPn ttIovos 

pouXn<j> feoTiM^Tous pogiAficf^, 
obt ufXti ZTTdpTTTis lpep6earcTa**iriXi5, 

** MS- //jmHo LXXVI 36} isr ^rrpJvin^ 10 the propouh ^'ithout 

. *08 ^dai IrtlE^ &lilz|i;lkd fbfdcrt diunrtiiiK No fsampDca of luch 4 ran9LruC;l lan arc 

cgCQlIt^ cincfi Infinitivs wmi^cru ill liartp Hue gtvmin liddcll andScDIt, and the root meaning 

dixrcli Zeugma cin ^nAfCis^ fiif tlaj xwcjlc Su^crl maJkci II highly unItEdy thAl lE Could lake ttich a conatrijc- 

* 4 J gcwmncn iKediiciiMioTli bdowof Tv-ftaeia^ uae nffit liofl. 

■* W-C, CtJXXXVI 11 I and 6 malnuifu that the line can MS . 

aud mean replying lo ihc iimight prvposah ^ (so aJio Treu 
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-itpejpuyEvgis te *■ yipoin-a?, Eiremcr 5e 6 ii)jAtc3is avSpKX$ 
h;feIc(V =* ^ti^Tpas dnruOTnipEiPoj^ii'ous 
fiu6£i(76cii TE TO! woXa Kftl Ip&iv irAvTa Qlifoaa 

m pouAtueiv t^Be TTo^i <£tkqAi6v>’ 

Biiijou Be ^ irAVifei vIktvv kcA kJ^stos tmereod. 

(DoTpo; ydp iTEpl twv < 3b6 ' iW^iive TreSAti. 

Tltc text needs little corfcctloiii; the changes from Be to-re and vice versa are not Cj^ndaJ, 
(he ts\'0 wrong letters arc not unusual, and the diplography tii ETiem is no rarity. The lines are 
not written as verse; thus the umission of the word in line 8 and the reduplication in line 6 are 
less striking tliaii they appear when the lines are set out as verse.®* 

The infinitives in 7^ tlcterniinc the meaning of the whole sentence: * and thereafter the 
men of the commons answering the rhelrai straightly shall say what is fair and do all that is 
right and no longer give <cn>okcd> counsel for this city. And victory and supremacy shall 
follow the main body of the commons.’ From the whole poem it is clear that three stages 
are described : the kings and elders introduce proposals for debate, the commons discuss in the 
just and proper manner, and the niajority decision of the commons is binding. The pnstnie- 
tion in the line Eu^Tav ^TjTpee^ iSvT(jtr(i)Jttpo|jivous is the usual one in Greek of all periods, ttnd 
the rhetrai to which the commons respond arc the proposals of the kings and elders. It is in 
responding to tlie proposals that the commons arc to be correct in debate and no longer 
<crookcd> in counsel. Tliis meaning of rhetra, i.f. ‘ a proposal laid before the people ’ (slmtlar 
to t hr ■IrpopouAcu^J^or at Athens), is well attested The c mphasis in the sen tence deal ing w i th t he 

Btiii6to 5 iSvSpoj falLt on eOBEiav by virtue of its position; the adverbial use of the accusative 
feminine has been discussed above in the commentarj- on cntoAiAv in the rider to the Rlictra, 
Tlic analogy of oKoAtdiv and 6p&i)v supports my interpretation; and examples of tOeElav (with 
which B56v is to be supplied] occur in Aeschylus fr. 195 and Euripides Medea 384. The contrast, 
too, between otcbAiAv in the Rliclra and euSeiov in Tyrtacus is paralleled by the remark of the 
crab to the snake; eOWv xP^l "tov H^alpou ?ppev Koi jrfi mtoAict ippovsiv (5co/ioJt 9). 

jf vvc Icav'c aside the two intrtKiuctory lines in Fyrtacus Ilia and 11 lb, there is no doubt 
that the better text ts given by Diodorus (Tyrtacus Ilia). Flutarch’s quotation stopts short of 
the main verb; when tlic main verb is supplied by Diodorus’ version, it is clear that Plutarch’s 
reading eOBEiots dvTanrau€tpoti£vous cannot be correct. For the debate in the assembly 

cannot be contemporary (as it must be in view of the present participle and the present infinilives) 
with responses in the form of straight * enactments that is laws finally passed. ^ If the text of 
Diodorus Ls preierred and that of Plutarch is emended, then we see why Plutarch did not trouble 
to continue the quotation. For the line Euftelav ^^Tpas tivTOfTrccpeiptotiivoui demonstrated his 


•• MS, Sc. 

>» MS. wEmv* iMb(U»> R*ini fHrrwcrttrfll, ef, SficU^ Vet. 

3. IS- 

»• MS, 8 i. 

« MS, rrt 

" Tllrlfltt iagi™m W-Gp t^iXXXV'lII 3; Mfic^jndu- 
Iion ' Wf oe«i not shrink Binom coirpctiQii' implir* A higher 
dr^jrw ijfcormprtioci in ihr irtt ihsn U apparcni. tfli 0 ] 
mil IwiiS' In foe Dachl'^ w]H n TyTtapH t!w nol 

ujie the DCkilcr XI and Hofnrr li«* with A 

mrtuiatKc^ 'fhe fontl ftral appear! in fifth- 

cmhirv Aiiacp aikd L. & S. are fniitskeJi in adopEini; ii hert^ 
Ai AV-M rcnurki, ii better ihan Plutarch's 

1 ndnd ih^ retnark *4 Phitanih (7%E) BiA I w 

ActMtelLiovi t^kOTOKparfB! toT^ pamAtOm A TT65»s 

6 5 * AiAflftfiyos ftvrmipws yipWiTS 
Ehat^ while is adduced from the ycpmwUw 

uf the Khetrar may ncmd in PTuiareVi 

Icxl of oracle In X^Tlacuip which Pi ul arch qilOietB WmJ 
not WpH^OTBT. _ 

■ * For the genuineness of Ii n« 9 Trru C f/mwi LXX V1 301 - j 
rrfrr* to ihc lucof i^iVi^ aeA TfAtiSi? in Tyrtacus an« 0^3^ 

in 6 , ID, and Mot tos in Hoaoef 

i(pd:Toi h al» Mxd in a poliijcal Kme tn PtuiarcJi'i vefikun nf 


iiolon fr. 5 and in Alciinjj gt. Treu howirv^ qonskicn the 
preceding couplet to be fpijiiotifl. Yet the dJiClioii is equally' 
Homme, and Tyriaem uira tpW in S, ■J7; the pohxfiy of 
ihe ftna In pociic ihou^hi is parceled in T>Tiacus {c.jf, 9, 
37 r_;. and ilic tonirant of posiiivc arid ncsaiUx ii niosi 
comman (f-jp. 7, t-4>- On my iiUctpreEat™ the 
of Itic linra IS iDEentionaSi. for it eo(ncca!s aTtnvitatEnn nf the 
prople'^S pijwcr under a fen oral phrase. 

Cf. W-O, CfiXXXVllJ fi r. diseiaaing the use of the 
word in Finiarcb ■ij'iJ 5 and ft-i it r.f. (Rpitad£ui) 
fypon^, 7^ rfxflv . . r - KWTQ^iftiTv -. - tTo^«rw 

d S' .mpdwnrmr The Mine neturs 

In iHe spiuiouj derrre of Byzantium in T>«n. XV[[[ 

'hsc iwo menn'mg!—a proposal and an cnaelmmi—demx 
from the originat meanini of i^TIWi a ixrhaJ agrcemcni or 
bar^gain (bctwceti two partin! Of in Hnmer Od. jdv 393; 
[he wpid can be used Id dcscnbe a ircaty between iwa 
iiatcj T<5d C/// T 5), an enadment cnihrining an 
agroetncTti between iwxj panirt IG xlv 645 95 (- 
145-6J, and a proposal for a^eemcnt betwem corutituent 
parts of ihc state, as heit: and in Plutarch The 

odgmal mean ing, a muiual ajipecmcnt between parties^ 
ts emphuiicd in Tyrtaeus by the compound difTotfopm^ 
ptsewhere unkoown, and hy the sense of exchange 
in I be verh dqaipetiai^ 
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argumetil that Tyrtacus was referring to the rider aS 6e oxoAidv 6 ^poiTO Trpcapvytv^a^ 
KQi dpxcIy^T^^s drrMTcrrfjpCES f\v^j whereby crooked deba^tc in the Apdia was to be foreclosed by 
the adjournment of the assembly. 

The opening couplets ofTyiiaem Ilia and lllb are different from one another* A$ ihty 
stand., neither couplet is likely to have formed the opening of a poem^ and it tJierefore seems 
probable that the hues are quoted from the bedy of a poem or poems. Even if they are quoted 
from one and the same poem it is not necessary' to suppose that one couplet is genuine and the 
other b a forgery; for both couplets might have occurred In the preceding part of the poem* 
IfsOj the reason for quoting one couplet rather than another is to be found in the context of the 
author who makes the quotation. Plutarch^ referring to the activities of the kings Thcopompus 
and Polydonis, quotes the couplet with thc pluraj subject^ which he takes to be those two kings; 
Diodorus, w^ho is citing oracles of Ddphij chooses a couplet more appropriate to his aim* An 
altcmalive explanation^ which is less probable but should not be excluded^ is that the quotations 
Ilia and lllb arc from tw^o different poems of Tyrtaeus* 

The relation betw'cen Tyrtacus III a-b and the Rhctra with its rider b Fairly clear. The 
oracle in Tyrtacus enjoins the initiative of Lhe kings and gerontes in coimse!, limits debate in 
the assembly to straight responses to their proposals, and affirms the sovereignly of the people. 
The first and the third points arc in the Rhctra j the second point is contained only in the rider 
to the Rhetra at oKoAidu 6 Bo^ios Iporto -irp^uyevikw jeed dpx«y^«S dTroerronfipots i^pev. 
As w'c have seen, the rider only makes sense if it was attached to the Rhetra; for it qualifier the 
last clause in the Rhetra 6aponr&u dyopdv IJmev xai KpAro? by^ giving a discretion to the kings and 
gerontes w^hich Impairs the people’s sovereignty. But the oracular response as quoted in 
Tyrtacus is so couched that ihb limitation b camoufiaged by its insertion between two poinui 
drawn from the Rhetra itself. Tlie occasion of thb tactful response by Delphi h supplied by' 
Plutarch. For the kings Polydorus and Thcopompus, having subjoined the rider to the 
Rhetra, ' persuaded the stale (to adopt the rider) on the ground that the god prescribed it,^' 
as is mentioned somewhere by Tyrtaciis in the following lines \ As Plutarch, or at least 
Plutarch’s source* may bc presumed to have had the full poem of Tyrtacus before him, there is 
no reason to suppose that Polydorus and Thcopompus were not the subject of the line ^ Ooipou 
dKowcfVTEs TIuOcovoGcv oIkoB’ fvstKccv and that thcif names had not occurred earlier in the same 
poem. Thus Plutarch’s explanation of the relation betweeti Tyrtacus lllb and the rider h 
satisfactory' and reasonable in Its own right ; and it carries with it the deduction that the Rhetra 
ilself is earlier than the addition of the rider by Polydorus and Thcopompus, the hero of the 
First Messenian War. 

Plutarch^s explanation b, however, not compatible with the comment attached to 
Tyrtacus Ilia in Diodorus^ text f| TTufllo AuKoOpyc^ "^pl ■iToXmK&&v oOrcoSi For 

thb comment attributes the oracle to the time of LycurguSj that b to the time in wffiich 
Plutarch puts the Rhetra itself. The choice between the comment in Diodorus* text and the 
comment by Plutarch is not difficult. In the first pbee the verses of Tyrtacus Ilia do not 
illustrate the sense of the Rhetra alone; in the second, the cornment b in fact a marginal note, 
which lacks the authority even of Diodorus. In the text of Diodorus a lacuna precedes the 
quotation of Tyrtacus’ poem; before the lacuna a refcrcocc b made to Lycurgus. It is 
probable that the marginal note was added to bridge the lacuna; that it is mistaken is shown 
by the considered commentary of Plutarch. The marginal note may then be dbmissed as 
Incorrect.^® 


” Tlie TTDfvyyp&fu nmy mnw cNIicr ^snjbj&tn" or in 
a im »rnit * intctp^ic * j the context (l«i ntA uiggp^l that 
iiK Sattrr meaning ii to bt preferred here ii appears to be 
hy tV-G, cbxXXVi 11 a), 

XXXV 1 H I iraitilaioi ^ iwa fimO TsOm; upop- 

■ on the ^oiindi itui it part of the com¬ 
mand V aTth don not mention any * part': ^tpooT^d'- 
eni' meana to cnjfjtn whcTfav trpwfnrpAfffliiF U Bccesiajy 
Jot the fficaning * enjoin in miditki^ \ 

\'01-. LXX* 


* Thii iA implicit in the hypalh^a afAndfcvh'a ^C^XXXII 
S 9 and VV,C# iix. cii^ 2, ihat the I Icradcidai arc the subject of 

" VVJCj, OC^XXXVLU 3 note i rrmarkithat' the margimk 
ha* bwi unfairly jpat The altcmaiive is to spit 

open Plutarch; for one or other mu*t he m treated* Of Ehc 
iwo the iuiou-n Plutarch h a Ira* de«n.'Jn^ lirigei tlmii the 
irnknown hand oT the mtrgmdtr 
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Passages Relevant to the Dattnc or the Rhetra 
(fl) Tyrtacus I 6-^4 Diehl*) 

TjpaS T£ XI0W1? KjC( 

V eSvOTtv El66tj[Evoi] 

pp]oToA0iy6s "ApHS ™ 
feiTit ToOs CmEpa 

V ££|IKj6 T£; ^ 

V KoiXf^ia* dcnrfffi fpa^^levoi] 

XWpk ndtjqn/XoI TE KCil ^6[i 

dv 5 po 96 vous MiXicc; civ[a<Tx^SMEvoi] 

5 ' d&ofvATOiffi fitoTo" iiri 7 rdinr[a Tp^rtovTts] 

[Skvo-j] Step poyiT]t f^yEp[dvwv] 

6}X ev0ius aiL4iTra^ dXotrjO?a[tiev]- 

[d]u5p<5ccriv fyyito l£r[Tdqj£VOi] 

deivA$ 6’ dtiqsori^pcoy Icrrcii ktOttos - - - 

d<ntI6ctj fOicOicAou; iorrliJi TLnrr- 

- - - fjowaw £tir^ dXXi^Xoto'i TT[fadvTEsJ 
5 6* dv£pc 5 v oTf^Stiffiv djji 

y ipwrioowiv ip€iK6ijE£vo[i]- 

p x^u^SicPV paXXdusuiKi p 
K[6j5u9je5 KpvpEx^v ^<Kj[oiJ 

In his footnotes Diehl publishes three complete restorations of these Jines; the margin of 
variation is such as to show that complete restoration is mconclnsivc. Even the restorations in 
the text above are not agreed; those in tines 13-13 win most general acceptance. It is also 
uncertain whether the lines all belong to the same poem, for the line$ forming Tyrtacus Vi and 

VII arc written consecutively in Lycurgus 107, despite the fact that they constitute two 

separate poems. 

If, however* w-^c assume that the line arc part of one poem and that the fragmentary lines 
of the other columns of the papyrus belong to the same poem, the context and the meaning of 
the lines remaio obscure. The author of the fragment is not known. The isuggesiion that the 
author is Tyrtaeus is highly probable; and the mention of Messenians in line 66 cstabiishes a 
presumption that the poem is concerned cither w^ith the First Vlcsscnian War (as Tyrtaeus IV 
is) or with the Second .Vlessenian War, at which time Tyrtaeus was writing. 

When we turn to the lines which have sur\^ivedj w^e can make some safe deductions. The 
use of Si in lines g* 14, 18* and 21 gives a clue to the arrangement of the sentences. Elsewhere 
in the fragments of Tyrtaeus 6f is followed by a main verb* except on two occasions (IV 3 and 

VIII 5) where balancing infinitives and participles are contrasted under and In our 

fragment the 5 t in line ifi and in line 21 introduces a main verb. The odds arc therefore high 
in favour of this being so in line 9 and in line 14- Moreover, in the case of line 14 the alter¬ 
native possihilityj that 61 goes with the participle [Tphrovri^] and corresponds to a lost p£v 
preceding the two participles fpafi^u[Evoi] and presents considerable difiicuUies. 

For it is hard to suggest a suitable w^ord before which will be capable of carrying an emphatic 
contrast within the participial phrases* and it is still more difficult to explain the sense of the tw^o 
aorist participles if they depend on the future verb tretooueSa. We may then conclude that a 
main verb has fallcu out of lines 9, 10* or 11* and that this main verb is correlative, and perhaps 
contrasted t w-itli Treto6^i£^_ 

Tlie clue to the meaning of the sentence in lines 10-13 is by the words dvBpofOvovs 

XEpalv dy^erox^^M^O- Here the rcstoraiion Av{aox^^P^voi] is genemlly accepted, for it 

** 'Thm Etxt of column Al qT thi: MpyTU* wflJ fint pijH- abov t only n>ine of Diehl'l mtoralmm irr reproduetd. 
tuhEtl by VV-M SBB 1918 In the tost u priniHl 
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h almost demanded by the preceding words. The meaning of b not in doubt: it 

describes the attitude of raising the spear, preliminar>' to thrust or thro^v, and the aorist tense 
of the participle is usually employed with a main verb ofstriking or of standing ready to strike.^^ 
Tlie aori$t participle (ppa^^^[tvoi] is used of assuming position behind one's shield as a prelimin¬ 
ary to combat,^® It is then practically certain that the sentence in lines to-13 describes a 
force of men either poised in the attitude of combat or engaged in the act of combat. A good 
parallel is afforded by CaUinns I 9 f, 

dAAA Tij 1905 1™ 

fyX 05 dvaox6ii;gvo5 wai urr^ doTTiBo? dXKipov fjTop 

TO TTp^TOV petyvupivou ttoA^mw- 


Here the warrior steps ready into combat, ai the moment when battle is first being joined (the 
aorist participles being in contrast to the present participle)^ 

In the two sentences which follow (lines 14-16J the emphasis lies with the opening w'ords. 
Not the ica^t recommendation of the restorations and [SicvouJ is that they can cariy^ such 

emphasis. With dAA* eCr9v5 aupmiVTE^ the emphasis is fully driven home; and these words 
obviously contrast with the only word which carries such emphasis in the preceding lines, 
namely the initial spondee The sense may then be that the Pamphyloi HyUcis and 

Dvmanes fought " separately; * but we [perhaps the Spartans of Tyrtaeus^day] shall obey our 
steadfast leaders without i1 inching, but ** %vc shall one and all combine forthwith to beat down 
[the foe? . , as we stand at close quarters to the spearmen’. In that case a contrast h 
drawn between the tactics which the Dorian tribes employed In the pa$t and those which the 
Spartans are to employ in a future battle. If we assume that the poem is by Tyrtaeus and that 
he uses the future tense to signify a batde in tlic Second Messeniarv War, then such a contrast 
between past and future is not incpl. The poems which arc known to be by Tyrtaeus maJtc 
frequent reference to the past : El to the Hcracleidae’s invasion of the Peloponncse, III to a 
reform in the reign of Theopompus and Polydorus (if we accept Plutarch^s statement), IV to 
fighting in the First Messenian War, and IX to mythical ev'ents. In this poem, then, reference 
may well be made to the invasion of die Pcioponnesc by the three Dorian tribes w ho arc men¬ 
tioned elsew-here in this connexion,*^ ITic contrast in tactics is abo a natural one in Tyrtaeus, 
The change from Homeric tactics to hopliie taedcs took place at Sparta not later than r. 700 


There is little doubt that the tactics described in lines 16-^4 arc those of hoplitc warfare**^ 
There may abo be a contrast between the epithet dhcuKXo; in line 19 and the epithet Koftq in 
line I K The former is used in Homer //. V 797 to describe the ' tebmonian * shield of pre- 
hoplite warfare,but it is also appropriate for the hoplite shield. The latter is a most unusual 
epithet for a shield; if we think of Homers koiAoi then it is best fittctl to describe the 
' basin-like “ shields shown on the Tiryns voiives which are of the pre-hopliie type. On the 
other hand, it can be argued that it may describe the hoplite shield with its offset Thus 

no firm conclusion can be drawm from these two epithets; in their context, however, ro1At| 


]tom«*r Iliad ttt 3^1 V 65,5 it V 

isi yitw SoOpaTfl 

feitatpd [ Ih xnpi^ ; Xl 53.2 ol irap' | 

oAki' (Snjftiflt ^{tfomSh C/- 

H. L. Uirifrtcr Mil XLJI 114. 

„ Hamer ilM XT 5^a qiwtcd in the taJi foertaote and 
CiitlEnuji ] to queried in ihr Inct atrinT. 

^ An aarut or imperfect verb in thr third penofl plijni.1 
can he 3S tajily nistorcd in (jne 1 1 [— m — Jt? m. form of ibe 
mi perioti plural. 

** I tpike td iTpca.1 ihc antinhctis be^mi by' W in the 
precedinji eouplei and alw lo iirctt dnp. Hie aairic 

iM ^appean in Tynacui \ U, 1 ; 311 VJ11, u 

V11 ir at; and in Csllinu* 1 

* t or lnii 4 DCer in fkholPind . V ga el Aly^uiou 

TT>alQf( i«rl avy?wrll>i^ •KS.t 

Ixinrini^r* lx, dt 9ii-3 ^ that frcPin c. 700 i.c. dtiVi-ikfd« 
ridplile eqiiipinoil wai ;;mrral at ^iparta U clcar+ and, in 


view of the inlopn:t9i.|ion idmrlimaf put on certain pwAm 
10 T>Tla™ or ibc pfwtry wlikh goa under hii iianke,r iht 
lact b of imponaitcc 
IbU. n. i iB. 

Aju l Bu^ iMkXw. 

Hid* El. the Htrid bosin-liltc If Ufrd by ^tiss 
l^'irimrr^ ||rt lutar^etallan u diBcretit from mine, becaufit 
(htnki both cpIiWlJ refer to hoplite war&rt. I aEfree 
ihiAi berih might do son. iti thi$ ease if a duikctina is 
lira^vn, toy Lhlcrpretaiion leaRi to fu her defcrtplioti beEEer 
and. aEftO lo fit Etic fra^^ent of MimuctTtlUS qtn^td beiow. 

*• In generoJ Tyxta™' cvidncc cm ucapofu, armour and , 
lad iu oi Mbs IjM-imer *ay?is pcrplc^ting, Oft^r reSoort may 

l>r that the MrsH-nian IVan ntu Lelwern 

hoplite forrci but panooh more of tcumtla tactics; and, oj it 
ijtlsci two liopitEe iidef tp make a haplii« batiks the Snariam 
may Ixavc b™ compel Jed by their eticmy to EDodify tiieir 
equipiumi iiml llieir taoito. 
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may well be used of the prc-hoj> 1 itc shield and the epithet c^kukAo^ of the hoplite shield. The 
other example of koiAt] doirl; occurs in the new fragment of Mimuermus: 


Mlpi%p|i[o«] B' [fv] Tfii 2|MJpv[ii][i] t6r 
ol Trip pciCTtAiios, Jirell ^']f[tfJfi 5 E 5 aTO |iu0oLv], 
flti^orjv ko{Atii[o' djorrloi sppa^AtJEtfoi. 

Of this fragment the elegiac line Is the same (save the missing letter*) as line 11 of our poem. It 
might even be held to indicate that this part of our poem may be by Minincrmus and not by 
Tyrtacus. It certainly shows that the missing word in our poem may be fjf^otv, or at any rate a 
past tense in the third person pluraL Moreover, the fragment of the Smyrmid depicts the warfare 
between Smyrna and Gyges of Lydia c. 660 h.c.“ and the actions are thost of the king’s men; 
they arc then definitely not hoplitc tactics and the same unusual line in Tyrtacus’ poem (if It be 
his) should also describe non-hoplite tactics. This conclusion is equally supported by Callinus 
I g f. (quoted above) j the action of his warrior is closely similar to that of the Hylleis Pamphyloi 
and Dymancs in lines n-13 of our poem. And Callinus was exhorting men to action against 
the Cimmerians not later than 660 b.c., and such action cannot have been of the hoplite type." 

As the interpretation set upon this fragmentary poem is so vital to this paper, it is necessary 
to consider briefly a few statements which have been made on the matter, Wilamowitz- 
Mollcndorff,®* ascribing the poem to Tyrtacus, assumed that the mention of the three Dorian 
tribes proves their actual existence in die time of Tyrtacus; accordingly he put the Lycurgean 
reform at Sparta later, i.e. towards die end of the seventh century B.C. Gcrcke,*® making the 
same assumption, not^ the contrast betw'een ^ oupnrocvTEs in line iG and 

remarked that for the fiist time in world history' the axiom appears ‘ getretmt marscbicrcn und 
vcreini schlagcn *. For he took lines 10-12 to describe the march ‘ im Schutze der Schilde und 
die T any^ n gcschultcrlBut die phrase p:^fct5 means not spears at the 

slope but spears poised for combat, and as the fragment orXIimnermus has shown (since Gerckc 
w'rote) the phrase KolAriwr’ tSorrioi 9pa^d;i[Evot] describes a position in combat.®* Wadc-Gcry 
writes as follows: 

* It is comparatively recently, with Wilamowitz’s publication of the Tyrtaios papyrus in 
1918, that we learnt for certain that Sparta had once a Tribal Army, In that papyrus, a 
prosjicctivc battle is described, in tvhich the Spartans are to go into action TIdpfv/Aol te 

kal 'YAXcTj fi5[€ Aupqv8sl« In the Messenian Revolt, then, the units of the Spartan army were 
dtosc three “ Dorian tribis ”, the same as we find In many Dorian cities, racial or “ kinship ” 
groups w'hich purported to be descended from Hcrakles’ three sons, Hyllos, Pamphylos, and 
Dy'man, The evidence is conclusive, but there Is little other trace of it in our tradidon: Aristotle 
in his Constittttim appears to know only the two later stages, the Obal Army and the Morai.* 

The main assumption here is that lines to-i 3 belong to the prospective battle. As we have 
seen, such an assumption is far from necessary when we study the text. Indeed, the balance of 
probability inclines towards these lines being not dependent on Ti£io6ME6a and being rather in 
contrast to lines 14 f., so that the ‘ Tribal Army ’ was a thing of the past and not of the future. 
I am, however, not concerned to show that any one view is necessarily right per jtf. 1 1 Is sufficient 
to state that either view Is possible and that the evidence is therefore far from ‘ conclusive 
Its double edge should rather deter us from dogmatism at the expense of all the other ancient 
evidence. 


fis siiid 0fi. 

The rcsCDralioHi nrasBrj’ la cii^j.iji ol ir^P 

whkih ihmild di^pcnd on i verb qf motiorn; Xm. 

I s t&v yropt 
" Pblu. IX ag, 

" Lornnerp £or. nt. lao icKimw *0 put titc oitruductbli of 
hoplilF wirfarr m IfiEliA gftlrnjlly lo a period imt much 
cariict iJuin 6ofj M.C. 

« SBB 1918. 7 M. 

*■ //mTHT LV[ U^as; 347-B. 

The poriikiii of ihe tptar when a hopliii: is nurtblfig 


nud when he It aboul E 4 cEigage is vi-cll lUiuLraicd by che 
Cbi^ X'asc^ f /1 LurimrTp. idtf. lif. 81, Bowth, AVti' in 

Liifraivf, III 8^ atLara (he Vi«JW orGffckc and reiruirld 
■ the description of the TTurchin^ here Is nemmisciTtl nfsorae 
}-lcunaiq poia^i^cs"; be rcfcTt to Biod XV 710 and XXI 
i&i bqtli of urhieh concern dode Combal. He allO maLn^ 
tAkns tlmt the triple d.h'^iuDii by Iribea re-appe^rs In hnci 
ti8-71 of the fragrnen E, but fcHit are mcnliontd if one 

rcadi furlheT and wHcm ^ in line Tj. 

“ CdXXXVlIl 
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Herodotus 1 65-66 

Hero<lotm describe the relbrm at Sparta in a parenthesis. Micr quoting the oracle 
ddivcrcd to Lyciirgns at Delphi, Herodotus gim two dtemative traditions about the origm of 
ilic reform: some say that the ptit^tess at Delphi went on to expound to Lycurgus t6v vOv kccts- 
argfflTa Kdapav Zirocprit^Tf^cri^ while the Lacedaemonians themselves say that Lycurgus brought 
fsc. Tou KontoTEC^a SiropTiT^-njoi) from Crete, The data of the reform is given accord ¬ 

ing to the Lacedacmonian tradition in the reign oflrcobotcs to whom Lycurgus was guardian* 
The natuTe of the reform w as a change of all customary usages [jjtrioTTtoE ra vompcc 'rrivTa) ; next 
the introduction of military mcasufcs^ the cnomotiai aud Lriekadts and sussitia; and in addition 
the establishment of the ephors and elders* In this description the divergence of tradition 
seems to aJTeet only the origin of the reform; the date and the nature of the reform appear to 
be drawn from the Lacedaemonian tradition and not to be in dispute- Tlic dating by the 
reign of a king at Sparta is conmion in Herodotus^ he supplies the Ibt of kings of both royal 
houses^ and Leobotes appears in the Agiad list' as eighth in decent from Heracles and as 
the twelfth king before Leonidas. Thus Herodotus and his informants knew the lime of the 
reform in relation to the kitigs^ Ibt* Whether he conceived the time numerically as so many 
years before a fixed date is doubtful* Where he does equate lists of kings with numbers, he 
varies hugely: the Hcraclcidae reigned in Lydia for twenty-two gencraiionSj a space of 505 
years (I 7), and the Jbt of kings of Eygpt b reckoned at three gencraiioiis to a century (II 142). 
If one applies these two methods dating backwards from the death of Leonidas to the beginning 
of Leobotes* the answers will be 781 and 913 B.c, But the vagueness of Herodotus* early 
chronology makes such caiculatiom of little value. 

The parenthesis in which the activity of Lycurgus is described springs from the account of 
Spartaks power which reached the ears of Croesus r. 547-6 u.e. He heard tliat the Spartans 
* after passing through a period of great depression had lately been victorious in the war with 
the people of Tegea; for^ during the reign of Leo arid Agasiclcs^ kings of Sparta ^ the Lacedae¬ 
monians, successful in all their other wars, suffered continual defeat at the hands of the Tegcans \ 
Herodotus then inserts his parenthesis ; its purpose b to explain the cause of Spartaks military 
predominance in all her wars, including that against Tegea. The fact that hb explanation 
takes him back to the reform of Lycurgus, which establblied the military and social s^'stem of 
that and succeeding generations, b neither alien to the mentality of Herodotus nor surprising to 
the modem historian. For Herodotus saw the original cause of the Greco-Persian war in much 
remoter events, and the modem hbtoriati who tries to account for Spartaks predominance in 
the fifth or fourth century b.c. finds himself compel led to refer to the militarji' and social system 
which originated in the same reform, whether he ascribes the reform to this or that century and 
legislator. Undoubtedly the derivation of Spaiia’s power from such a reform is the correct one. 

The introduction of the parenthesis b formed by the following sentences. iv6 U frt 
■irpdfTspov TWTwv leal KctKovopfuierroi ttAvtmv Kcrni "re 

Kal ^rivoioi dTrp6<nieiKTOL peripktXou hi ebSe ^ Euvo^iqv ■ (I 65, 2). When the parenthesb 
is concluded, the following sentences mark the traDrition to the narrative. qOtw 
P aX6vT€5 RjTvcpq&qmv, rep 6^ AvKOupyep teXeut^oovti Ip6v ElodMEVoi o^povrai iirydcXco^. otoc 
fv T€ <iya 9 ^ xal ouk 6AIyftiV dv®pclSu, dvA rs ISpoyov on>rlKa kaI eO0eirf|6r[OCEv. xal 

091 ouK^n diT^xpcf icorra^poin^oovT&g 'ApKd&wv Kplaaow^ elvai ktX. (I 66, i)^ 

The opening phrase t6 6^ Ert rrpdTEpov toOtwvj. that is sti!] earlier than the reign of Leon and 
Agasicles in the first half of the sixth century^ b^o., b vague and reaches indefinitely into the past^ 
hut its meaning in chronological terms is made more dear by the parenthesb and by the dosing 
sentences. 'I*he change to i5 brought about by Lycurgus* reforms in the reign of 

Leobotes; in consequence of these reforms^ die Spartans shot up at once and prospered — that 
b at once after the reforms. Herodotus then returns to hb point of departure, that b to the 
dine of Croesus: this time had been immediately preceded by defeats in the war against Tegea 
Oj these defeats arc evidently among the great disasters vi'hich had affected Sparta 
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(I 65, i)j but by €. 547-6 &.C* Sparia had already got the belter of Tegea (I 65, 1 and 68, 
6)* The period of KOKjovojiecf ai Sparta to \rhich t6 In TrpoTEpot/ To^rTCiHv refers is then seen to l>e 
antecedent to the olrvoufa brought about by Lycurgu-S in the reign of Leobotes. If we confine 
our attention to a few sentences only of Herodotus (I 65 i-^), his chronology may be coitrusing \ 
but, if I 65^8 is read as a whoJe^ no real ambiguity remains. As Herodotus is only concerned to 
account for Spartaks supremacy at the time of Croesus, it is enough for his purpose to describe 
the war against Tegca and the stability of Sparta arising from Lycurgus* reforms. It is only in 
passing that he hints at the inten.-cning period, touching on the expansion of Sparta (in w hich 
the conquest of Messenia in the First Messenian War suggests itself as the salient point), and on 
the disasters fronl Avhich Sparta had escaped (notably the Revolt of Messenia in the Second 
Messenian ^Var and tlic defeats at the hands of Tegea).*® 


Tkuctoides 1 18, 1 

q yap Acf^r&Cilittwv jitra ttiv icriaiv "twv ivoiKoOvrcay ctOrfiv Aupiw dtri tt^Totou cbv 
IcTMrv OTOoidaoaet 6 |jo>5 Ik TraAonTdaou Kai qijyott^Sn driup< 5 nAwtos fjv" trr\ ydp 

ioTi iidAioTa "RTpoKoaia kqI 6Alytp 1 $ t^cuttiv toDBe tou TrdWpou dip* oiS AcfKrSai- 

irduiQi Tg otOrq rroAiTei^ xpwifTori, Kod Sf oOri Buvdjjcvoi Kod *rd Iv Tai^ To^ol 

KO&lffTaaflcv. 


* After its foundation by the present Dorian inhabitants Lacedaemon underwent the longest 
knowm period of faction and yet from the earliest times both received a v>'cll'Ordered government 
and continuously free from tyranny; for the LacedaemoniariS have used the same con¬ 
stitution now for a little more than four centuries, dating back from the end of this war, and on 
that account being powerful they settled affairs in the other slates too 

Thucydides introduces these sentences as a parenthesis to explain the ability of Sparta to 
depose the last of the tyrants, including those at Athens. Ho, like Herodotus, does not hesitate 
to explain the power of Sparta in the latter part of the sixdi century B.c. by reference to a reform 
some three centuries earlier in date. Again like Herodotus he mentions the troubled pcrichd 
before the reform Hdt, I 65, 2 KoxovKspibTcrroi ktA.) . The fact 

that HerexJotus and Thucydides treat with confidence of Spartan history before the late ninth 
century' suggests that they are both drawing on a tradition which was accepted In their ow n day; 
for the altemaiivCj that Thucydides drew directly on Herodotus, is less probable in view of 
Thucydides^ tendency elsewhere to be critical of Herodotus. The source of the tradition, w'hieh 
they accepted, is most reasonably to be found at Sparta ; and it is this tradition which Herodotus 
appears to favour and to follow In his account of the reform. 


** \n CAH'nip. Jj&a ' ihc liiint date 

(i.r. shortly befrpre 600 B,cXr} \i ittiplled in Hcrodotui' accouni 
of ihe Eunomiar where ht reEaief [he Atcadian VS'ars ut ihe 
rarly lixth ccntiify at ihe immediiate coraequmce nf ihe 
rcTarm .... Hetodolut ttullifiet his narrative b>' implying 
lliaE the Rd^irm tool place Aninr caituria beWr ihi^se 
immediale consec ucncea which him necaskRi to moitlon 

che matter at &IK. VV 4 i here malcn 1 TcniMdotLis imply two 
difTermt thingi., liraE that thercTcirm udated toihnrtly bcCbre 
6 do B.c., Add tecond ihal it took place some cenluiics earlier. 
Whit Herctdo^us ia>'a it fortunalely mnre precise; the 
re^tm aeterdmg tn the Spartan traditiem w'as In the reign of 
Leobol et. This atalefncni nutw'e^hi any unpliciaLiDni. which 
may be hekl In traiuJ^ ihc reform la a [a|er dale. It IS 
true Lhal HermtolLil feveCLi ahrupEly from the dlgecssinii to 
the narmlive: tiie phfAJre ksl cOsin 

itt>L sugB^nti that he envisaged ihfee stages At Sponsi, 
firit expajuion aAcC the rerarrOr second under 

dcfcBls (caiuiEtiy them third n mum to 

aggressiDii a^imt Arcadia. Nqw |hU intcxpretai ion of 
Sparta's dnidopment may bc good oc bad history; but the 
implicatidn that the reform really took place shortly beJhre 
600 BjC. lies with VVadcvG<T>' Ann not with Herodot'La. 

** In translaiing this pnaage t lake the superbtives tni 
^ - )Qp 4 vo¥ and bc to tcHtlrul with one 


anoLlier, emphasbing the point I hat Spar la longnt in 
dbiress but earliest to Achieve ordered govymnwmt i the 
double Rui, each being emphAsised by strong hiatus, to mean 
^ both . . . and and cdH. bcin^t under Ihe double Ed 
take Ils starting poinE from tK and to mcATI that 

tonSccutively hcun the tifoc of the early achiHervomefli of 
orderly govcmmcfit Spaxta was free from tyranny. This 
Iasi point u relevant to Thucydidci' menliorii of tyraamie] in 
other Jtalcs. For a diiTevent intn^retatuHi of the passage see 
AkHdrewia CQ XXXII ( who holds that 1^ rcc^itnSt- 

is to be taken only with the hist Hcd eiause and who expands 
the passage to mean * yet at a very early time she brought 
herself to order* without iLndetgomg A t>Taniiy; indeed she 
fics'cr Jiad a i>TAJit, for it Is AbouE four hundrw yem ctn. ^ 
[f Thucydides meant 10 say Ehis, he expressed Itifiuelf badly 
and this is possible enough; but ihe explanatory seiiEence^ 
which fallows, stAla not lhat Sparla'i power was due to the 
lack oflvTAFiny but that It was due to the continuity ot her 
cnmtiiulkm over four huiKlrcd years^ This polni makes me 
Andrew-cs' view that ' the end of the orioifF the 
change to is not dateti, except by ihe words I* 

Tm^arnifTou and ihc pTTSitnipE inn is lhal it comes whlun the 
four huiidr^ yean ^ Gornme, Cnamcnla^ on TTiuc^dida, I 
5 3i> it cfilical of Andrewca' inierpTctattnn+ 
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Another point common to Herodotus and Thucydides is the verb EOvo[i£Tor6ai in tlie aori$t 
tenjit. The meaninf^ is dear in Herr^iotus I 66* r; having described the nature of the reform 
he concludes ourw |jiv prrocPaXiyTeg euyopfjflticrov * by such a change the Spartans received a 
welbordercd government In the same way Thucydides" words rij ocOrq ttoXiteI^ 
illustrate the meaning of r|Uvoi-LT]&r|. Now f6vo^£icj6ot occurs only herein the work of Thucydides 
and only twice in that ofHrnxiotus, the second case being in the future tense f I 97, 3 Kal ouroi 
f\ Tt x®Pn £iivotjf|orroct). The verb, and particularly the aorist tense* is sufficiently rare for its 
appearance in the same conte?tt in Herodotus and Thucydides to be striking. It looks like a 
technical term in relation to the reform at Sparta, 

Bt>th Herodotus and Thucydides supply a date for the reform* the one by reference to the 
list of kings and the other by reckoning back from the end of the war (tvhether 4^21 h.o. or 404 
BX- is not certain) The method of dating is different in each case; but they may have aimed 
to supply the same date, and that a date derived from the Spartan tradition. But if they are 
held to give different dates* then our preference will be given to Thucydides as a more competent 
student of chronology. 


Aristotle Politics ahi> Lakqnqs Politeia 

Although tlie fourth-century evidence in general may have been distorted by philosophical 
and chronological theorists* the Politics commands respect. References 10 the reform or 
reforms at Sparta arc of two kinds, those to which the name Lycurgus is attached and those 
which are introduced as the work of 6 vopofi'^s. From the former cases we learn that * when 
Lyenrgus relinquished his post as guardian of the king Chari I am and WTnl abroad he subse¬ 
quently passed most of his time in Crete"; as this folloi^ the remark that ' the Spartan con¬ 
stitution appears and indeed is actually stated to have been copied in most of its provisions 
from the Cretan ^ it is clear that Aristotle dated the reform to a lime after Lycurgus^ return 
from Crete and after the end of his guardianship of Charilaus.** Aristotle was sufticicntly 
confident of his dating of the reform to dismiss the alleged meetings between Thales Lycurgus 


Aridrt^-es, /of. dt. 89 f. haj sbovi-n compcily tha« 
iCvcfJa earn fitcaii fvrd^lincu in [hr ciluem 94 WfU as 
QrdrfEijirH ifi gOi-rmnimE. .\iristcFClc PotiUtj drlin» 

ihnc two fnraninj^ ticiuly id iltmiratc his on 
stitiitHMi^I gwernmmi. Having itated that in an ariiitu' 
cracy the higheit arr tq the bat cit Kcna, he 

concludes ' it terms an impcHsihiiiiy (or a clly govcmnl noi 
by lUr. arbiDcrBcy bill by the bskw to ha« wfil-ordcred 
t^^cmmcnt (rfwydato), And limilarly alto Tor a city thAi 
is noi a wdl-nDrdt™l goitTnmmi in be governed amEoc- 
TAEicAlly ' (trails. Kicthain). His point Ls thal in a well- 
ortlcretl goi'ernmrcnt the brtl govTini £x fnpcihtm^ Le. such a 
gdywnfneTil is an Arblocracy, Hr is draJing here with 
gOvcmmml And not wilh ihc ordirlinicss orcili-zemi, Altd ihc 
VTrb iOvoiitlr^ lias a constitillinnal mfAiling. In the next 
seniMiccs he Tctiiorka that ' to have good Iaw» mac led but 
mtt obey [lit™ does not coFUiltutP wclt-ordcTcd govcfntiicnt 
(itwaulw). Hmcc one form of good govemfnent must l>c 
undcrsloDd [d romiit in the enaefrd Iwing oliryed, and 
Another forfm in ibc bwi which the citiaetu keep brinj^ well 
etiacled Tor it Ls poHible tu obey badly enactnl laws) It 
U die 3 T from llm that the noim lOvoailo properly comprises 
Ixrth IdfAs, ihal of Well-oidcmi (fovemment and tEiAt of 
oidcrlifi^ in the citiaens; either idea without ihc Otlwr is 
an incorrect usage oTt ho word, whether it be to disobrv' 

Jawi lar to obey' bid IftVJ, Hyret CE LXE (1947^ Oof. 
Strews the double lignihcance of the wonl. Andrewes 
appears lo me t n cir in t aking one meaning ot mnd 

excluding the olher*—e.jf, p. 93 ' Thcop is ^huxilTiiv^ 

tltey decided lo fead betiir liveSx TTn^ is here no word of 
the comlilulion, though il u clear that there wa* an ifopor- 
I ant ehange of some kind. ' Bo[h ideas are implicit in ittc 
phmsc t EMtJeriiiu!» m 1 he cit ircni in Conirasl In their being 
KBOvoiiLrrijm in earlier t intes and orderlmess in govemmeOt, 
as U shown by what folloiiv^. For Hfrodotiia WTOle lari^dtw 
W ^ If fCwgySi^r, and ^ ' in the folbw^ing manner" 


poinLs to ihc constituticHial and sodal reFbrm of LyeuTgiu. 
If further evidence is required, i[ is supplied by ihe jummaiy 
o&TU vkv vfTiffpo>4vTr[ which resumes 

fil Ls fOrouLryv. ] tl ihc pSssa^e abov’e, Afislnl Ic uses the 
^-erb iOfwdaflm Ln the primary lenSc of having a wctl- 
nrdeced govrmmcni. Such loo is I he Sense of 
in Hciodnius; for he has just docribed ihe CoilstituEionol 
rerorm. It cannot be said of this passage that there is here 
no word of the eonstitution and the meaning is that they Jed 
better lives. I stress this because Andrewes deduces that 
" tllefe are twn sets of facts which klcrodolm has falsdy 
combined. There is the eJiAnge from lo nvroda, 

a charijge which was efTected about 600 n.CL and has not 
nccnsaiily any bearing on iho constitution whatever] and 
there is the system of LycttrgciSp a sysitem of which the .Span an 
constitution wss a parti, whose institution w'as placed, righily 
or wrgnglyt .it a very earl^' itaye in the history' of DoHan 
S|Vflrt a / I cannot ice any juslj&alion in the text of Herod - 
o4tu for making this sqiaratloni the qiKflSon wheiber 
HenjtlMus^ aecount is due to a mUniKlcrsijJi^ of ibe 
Spanan tradition ia another matter. Bt^ually in ihe case of 
ThucydidnM 1 j8 I Meno gruundi fijr lepjmtinghisstatrments 
into two similar seu iif fticis; the ivnly cue when he uses 
fVTO’iila [which is sametiroes emended to con 

carry only ode meaning^ that of a welL^ordef ed gm'cmiciait, 
viiif 84, 5 tL^v ftmKpur Tiyt ^rrSi xOrr 

OrreOilDo CJl Fl-Xcn. dlA, 

1. 8-9. 

■t My preference U for the liter date, on the ground that 
ibc early chapterB of book 1 show some signs of revdsion after 
the outbreak of the l> 5 cdean war. 

” E 271 b 20; ^.13 i6a 34, where t W tyranny of Chanbus 
is laid to have ended in ft ch^ge to orisloctaey. Tliis latter 
pas^gr evidently refers lO the reform of Lycuigus^ the 
arisEcKrrAlic nature nf his constitution was later modihed by 
changes in ihe rdgri of the king Thcopompw# 
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and Zalcucus.^ He also considered Lycui^us to be of the middle class, w ydp fjv and 

to have instituted both a code of laws and a consdtiiLton, as Solon did.®* The only other 
rcfei'ence by name to Lycurgus concerns his failiirc to bring the Spartan w'otnen under his laws i 
his attempt was preceded by wars against Argos Arcadia and Messenc.®^ A second reform is 
attributed to Theoponipus, w'ho * limited the kingship in various w'ays and m partlc-uhir set the 
office of ephors over them ' ttiv Tmv Ifdpojv dpxfiv huKcrTaaTf\u(x\m^J^ 

In the passages where Aristotle refers only to * the Xomothetes ' at Sparta, he clearly means 
LycuTgtJs in some casesj and it may be assumed that this b so in others* These passages yield 
the following information^ Lycurgus made matters of property'' communal by virtue of the 
sussitia, he aimed to make the men staunch, but was negligent in the case of the women ^ he 
made it dishonourable to buy or sell a family^s existing estaiCj but he granted the power of 
alienating propert^fi at w'll] by gift or beejuest, and he allow^ed &icc disposal of an heiress in 
marriage.*^ He encouraged a high birth-rate at Sparta by his law' relieving the father of three 
sons From militaiy^ dut>' and the father of four sous from taxes.«« In his discussion of ihe I 
undc^tand^ fully developed) constitution, Aristotle remarks that the ephorate haldjS ihr 
cEmstitution togetiicrj his point being ilmt this oflice being democratic gives the people an 
interest in maintaijiing the status quo: * Thus chc Ephorate is advantageoushe remarks,, 
whether this is due to the law'giver or has come about by chance/ This sentence suggests that 
the Ephorate was originally instiluted by Lycurgus (for ^ the lawgiver * cannot mean the king 
Theopompus), but in a form of w^hich the political results could hardly have been foreseen by 
Lycurgus. 1 he lawgiver is stated to have used the ambition of tlie citizens in his rcgulatioii of 
election to the Gcrousia^ and not to have trusted the kings; and to have aimed at war and 
supremacy.'^* 


It is probable that there k also a reference to Lycurgus in the words ou kcxXcos n^pl rdt 
owoIticc TCf KaAouu£VQc 9i5iT(a veropoSmiTai "rw KOTaarif^aocvTi irpMTov; Aristotle's criticism here 
is that all Spartiati^ whether rich or poor had to contribute, and those who could not contribute 
lost ibcir citizenship (opos tt\% TroAiTrlaj fonv ctOroI^ A TTorpios). For Aristotle derives 
the Spartan sussida from Crete, w^hence Lycurgus copied s^me insritutions,-^ It would seem 
then that Arktotlc ascribed the introduction of tlie sussztia at Sparta to Lycurgus. 

While the Folitks is from the pen of Aristotle, the historical section of the Lakonm Pditeia, 
as in the ease of the At!i£nut<ffi may have been written by a pupil of Aristotle and not 

by Aristotle himself. The fragments have come down to us through the medium of dillerent 
authoi^, and in the case of those in Plutarch's Lmrgus through the medium both of Hermippus 
and Plutarch.*^ Yet, if wc bear in mind the analogy of the Atkemw^ and Plutarch^s 

Sohti, we may be fairly confident that the fragments are correctly transmitted* The first 
fragment w^hich is rdevant dates Lycurgus to tJie Olympic truce on the evidence of the quoit 
bearing his name at Olympia, that k c. 776; Plutarch then mentions that this view w^as not 
accepted by other writers."^ A view common to Plato, Aristotle and Ephorus states that 
Lycurgus made vL-sits continually to Delphi to consult Apollo and was instructed in his 


” 1274^50. 

1296^ ‘Ao; 1273b 33. 

' -ij ^ precftir Lj-airgua^ b rtaiiilv 

Inc COnnc3{itpjl witli I he incx .1 scntrtiCc 
S*-. It 11 ji^t possEb^ that ^SriitOtlc iv^rrmns' l-flEcr 
ID wiyi^ the Iflxiiy of lhi> mi or^atly of lit lie 

bcCAiuic- tllc wan wctc on sail, 

can meaii eiEltcr * irt trVet \ 
xf. PlaEo TTrjT. J2br or fm bti!T Grcrici beiulca \ 

If docs noi state tliAt I hr olficc of ephor waj iratllulcd bv 
JTicopompui. ' 

" 1^63141! laeigbao; T]ic coniati of the 

[*sl that xVriitatIc; ii ihZnbfnjr of Lmdcd 

pcipiie a lacuna in Ihe le*t Ihc iCTUc u not in 
(Mubt, It u probable that a diftinctiun wa* drawn bet'iwn 
tfe nrauUKl property and the urtsinal lot of land. cf. 
Hero lfida ft. a (7) otoxpi. ntsM. yflif -rilf U 

at uttpa; oUl t^jionT, probably dertvihg from rNrist, Lac, 


•ft/., and Plut. /mt. Lac, 


2 a EiflnTTflfyp^Trif 

r ' ■ ■ ■ ■ 

(m9) C/TJdt. IV 


Ziehen f/tTmes LXVlIl 227 and Mclcr 


S 7 . 4 

Laconian 
levy, ami 


Alio Bcifjcft XLII 
heirBsn at Sp^m &. 

“ i27nb fe Tbc A-i-md \e priibablv 

^ 9 pwpAy and ftfeH to serviM in I he 

IS not Anie, referring to giLfTtscm jen-’ice. 

1270b re. * 

” 1271 a 13 and 23 ; laasb IT. 

1271a 27. 

127 aa 3 t 6 yj 4»iAoy^ tA A^kuvcs oO ftSCTua dXX* 

oE Kp^T^^^ ^ ml 4 ti bt(3^ DL^i^u&eir ■ 1 ^. 

1271b 2 d for Lyeiirgwj and Cpccc. 

^ Cf. KeaJcr Ijhrif >du (l d) E 04 f+ 

533 ap. Hkit. Lw- 1 ; for the daEin^ of the Olympic 
i^cc, f/, Jacoby, U/iimnih. 16 116. Cf. 

Heraclcidci Ponticui fr. 2 (41. 
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consdtutiQnal measures,” The most iiJiporiant fragments astTibcd by Rose to the Ltikonon 
Polikia are Plutarch Lyeurgus 5 and 6, which contain the dLwussion of the number of Lycurgiis’ 
gerontes and the Ehctra and iLs rider with the commentarj’ tJicreon,"* The institution of the 
Cryptcia is also attributed to Lyeurgus,*' 


II 


Conclusions 


(a) This Qyigin oj tkt Riform 


The evidence available to ancient tvriters who investigated the early history of Sparta 
must have been considerable. In the seventh and Jifth centuries oral tradition was still strong 
ill Sparta.'* TJiis medium is presumably re,spotisibJc for traTismitting and narrating the lisis 
of early kings, the invasion of the Hcracleidac, the institutions of Eurystlienes ;ind Proclcs, the 
inauguration of the Helot system, the antecedents to the colonisation of Thera, w hich included 
the enfranchisement of the Minyac at Sparta, and the capture of Ainyclac with the help of the 
Theban Aegeidae.” The brevity of the allusions made to such events by Tyrtacus and Pindar, 
for instance, shows that the traditions were widely knowm in the seventh and (ifih centuries. 
In the eighth century oral tradition was rein fore eel by the keeping of records, such a,s those of 
the victors at Olympia, the ephors at Sparta, and the found a lion-tl ales ofcolonics. The courst: 
of the First Messcniai) War was also handed down for describe in tlic next century. 

Oracular responses from Delphi in the eighth and seventh centuries were transinittecl in a form 
which has been recognised in some cases as genuitit.S“ In the seventh century the evidence 
multiplies with tlie dcv'clopment of elegiac iambic and lyric pnetry. 

Much of this evidence was genuine and historical. In tJic hands of a competent historian 
such as Thucydides it yielded a convincing picture of early Greece and a chronology of the 
western colonics at least, which is becoming more and more acceptable to modern historians,*' 
In the hands of a competent constitutionalist such as .‘\ristotic it provided a penetrating study 
of early institution.4 in Greece. There is therefore no a, priori reason to suppose that the traditions 
concerning the institutions of Sparta in the ninth and eighth centuries arc nceessarily ftctiltous] 
it is sounder to begin with the hypothesis that a basis of trutli underlies them. Nor should we 
forget that the body ofei’idcncc was considerable and that much of it was earlier in origin than 
the fifth century, Herodotus was not the fountainhead of trad!lions about the Spartiin state. 

Herodotus and his successors were utianJmous in ascribing the rcfl>rm to Lyeurgus. It is a 
commonplace of the tradition about arcliaic Greece that sweeping refiirms were thus ascribed 
to indii'idual Nomothetae. f hat a basis of truth underlay this tradition can hardly be doubled; 
for in eases where we have more evidence individuals such as Dracon, Solon, and Cicisthenes 
certainly carried out sweeping reforms. The statement in Herodotus that a cult wa.s established 
in honour of Lyeurgus is confirmed by later visitors to Sparta and by inscriptions.*- I'he 
relationship between Lyeurgus the legislator and Lyeurgus the recipient of cult-worship ivas 
already accepted in the time of Herodotus, both at Delphi and at Sparta. Beyond this point 
there is no certainly; we can only haeard the opinion tliat the reform was probably carried by 
one tnan and that the man was probably named Lyeurgus*®^ 


** FrH535ap, CJirmtlla Ales^ 1 

” ^ Patm. 154 afhl Hcmdeldes 

Potiliciafr, a (4) (5), 

Fr, 53B ap, pint, sS. I da not agree with KciiEi^r 
fifL 11 r, that Rcae hat nal ineluded of thU 

chaDiw m ihc frament. {Jf. Hefndcld^ Fonticui fr, ^ /a), 
■ M cxcRiplinec by TjiTia™' poems and &a Jcudixcatcd Ik- 
InucYdidei l 4 ifm! 

Hdt. vii I'lii 131 ; Tyrtatni a; liellanicm fU/l 
Hellanicm F iBB, Hiit. W 

145 f.^ PiFKlar I 6j| /jfA. vli IS f ^ I^ik, V 75p Ari^t. 
^*-532 p Plaio Z 4 r 4 :tr 


Parke I'ht Ddphit G7 * dufioLisly enirLij^h, the 

original and hutofic oraefr abnul Gel a appea n t* i be pre- 
scTTiTd^ V ^nd 70 (of the fGundaE icjll nf SHiTacust-/ * In fact 
I here IV no ffAMn for dcptylnff its claim lo be aillhcniic 
[ihj^nbabin The U 70 ' i t ii cstablisibcd t bat 

the accepled iradition of tht foundatian of the i^olonlei, 
Unmi In ThukydidisaTid Atitkkkhoi and in the main fotlow eij 
by later conlairu a ^itrat deal that U fiutorical and 

^ubslanlially actiurslie'. 

pie triTdenco 1^ cited by Wide IMmivhf Kuiit :?8i f. 

” For a luinnnaty^ of views on this topic e/. Hmv oml 
UVlia, M ^/fTwhlm I fij,, 
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TIuii Delphi was consulted in the archaic pjcriod by Sparta as wetl as by either states is not 
in doubt.** The earliest citation of an oracular response from Delphi to Sparta occurs in 
fyrtacus Hla anti b (whether one of the opening couplets is discarded or not). .\s Tyriacus 
appears to have been a trad it ion a list himself and as his audience at Sparta was versed in tlie 
tradition about Thcopoinpus and Poiydorus, it is not reasonable to suppose that Tyrtacus 
could ha%’’e fabricated this oracle himself and then convinced his contemporaries of ics authen~ 
licity. Morcoser, iJie verse oracle in Tyrtacus is found to be closely related to parts of two 
prose documents, the Rhetra and its rider, which are accepterd by modern scholars as authentic,"* 
If then a genuine oracle of the eighth century was known in scs'enth-ccntury Sparta, there are 
some grounds for believing that oracles of the ninth century referring to Lycutgus may also 
have existed. In particular, the oracle quoted by Herodotus 1 1 65, 3) to illustrate the fame of 
Lycurgus may well be genuine."* 

In the account of Herodotus there is no diflerencc of opinion about the oracle which 
illustrates the fame of Lycurgus, In the next sentence he records tw'o contrasted views as to 
the origin of the system inaugurated by Lycurgus; the first view, that the priestess at Delphi 
instructed Lycuigus in the matter, w’as given to Herodotus by Tivej (presumably tlie priests 
at Delphi), and the second, that Lycurgus brought the institutions from Crete, was given to 
him by the Spartans themselves, Herodotus evidently regarded the ttvo views as incompatible, 
Aruitotlc, Plato, Ephorus, and others regarded the two traditions as compatible: they believed 
that Lycurgus copied the institudons from Crete but was also instmeted by the oracle at 
Delphi,*’ In general, this seems a reasonable procedure; for when intending legislators or 
intending founders of a colony' visited Delphi It may be presumed that they wanted a blessing on 
the progra m me they al read y had i n mi tid. \\-c may then accept tlie two t rad i tions as eompa t i b le, 
and we may- explain the form in which Herodotus puts them as tine to his informants wishing to 
claim a monopoly for Delphi or for Crete, 

Aristotle neatly summarises the ease for the Cretan origin of tlie Spartan system: Kcd yap 
loiKS Kal WyETQti 6 e TcnrXEiara pEpipqoOai Tqv KpiiTis^v iroXrrElocv i*| tcov Aokcovcov {Politics 1271 b 
23). ‘ It is probable and indeed it is stated ’ invites the sceptic to argue that the statement has 

grown out of the probability. Aristotle rightly introduces the statement as a further piece of 
csidence: for, as it was stated by the Spartans thcmsclv^, the statement can hardly be suspected 
as inspired by any patriotic or other tendency. Even without the Spanan tradition the prob¬ 
ability would be high in its own right. The two constitutions are so similar and the general 
relations between Sparta and Crete arc so close that one must have been copied from the other. 
As the Dorians were installed in Crete before the Dorian insasion, it is natural that they should 
have reached political maturity before the Dorians of the Pdoponnese. And the ancient Irclicf 
w'as that Crete was the first to evoK'c a ‘ constitution this belief dating back to the seventh 
century.™ Nor is the reason for Sparta turning to Crete difficult to grasp; both states w-erc 
faced w'ith the problem of holding dotvn a very' large subject population. 


** For Olftniptc f /1 Find. hth. vii id ;ci(f,Ainy«:l.ic.i, 

** A-j?- Parke.', ciir J05 (iir ihc Rbetra} ^iracti of 
nrchak Spait&n diclion p*'^vc [bal il is a gcnuinrly anckni 
iradil 34 :]rukl floruinrnt'PliviEl. ■[ T 93fVi ,(6. 

, is frequcfitly quoted in I'alrf auEhor^, r/. 

id-c £u„ li is ill Diod. lit *3 iKpliomsi antd in 

Cffjui. nil h additioniC lints: 

&■ Eiifwutqrt oC-rnnirvor Wdrip lyu^E 

One cxpluiiatjon \i ihaE thrsc Itnei i^-erc added ai lome iaEer 
date^ in oxdrf to srupport ihe astTiption of the Cf^nyuiiuiEon iO 
DeJphJ ajone ^ anotlirr Is ihal ihe lines belong; io anolher 
oracle I, for Diod. /«■. «jf, refers Ed sci'eral such orarlej- and 
were wr<mi?ty added tq the uracfc cited by HercMiosuf. TFtc 
Eunricr is ll^e rxplanatin^, cf. Parlte Hi. i02 H'hd 

refeia to FftH^anias' pamphlet tncnLioned in Stralx) 3tj6 as a 
p^issiblc anwrce for thei AcUliEitin. ll shoukl l>c inited IlOli' 
ever that Strabo dues nris say iJiat the rjeacli!! tjEed by 
Paiuanias wrfe not geniunc araJ PaiLiaiitas^ eaw Ivouid 


ceriaiiily [x a better qnr if they were alreadv accepted at 
genuine before he UToEe. Xor is it clear haw the addiEKm 
df Ehne Uiires wuuliiJ help Elie ease of PansaninSr I he 
i^-idence is hardly sufFurienL to jtutify any Ehoice bemreis 
the EiAino exptanaiuprui, 

Arbi. Ltie. fr, 535 ap. Clcinens Strm. \ 

r6\f 'Tt wfl Awjypyou t i tk sOj irp^™ 

iidouTO TFaiSfOiffeai TTkiirwY ral 'ApurttpriAiir 

Kdl Tl-ie saTiic auEhEin: also mainiiuDed that 

Lycurgus copied siorile of ihe iusEituEioiu of Cmr] ArisE. 
mjkf 137 1^7^^ t, Ki.piaEn Minas Ephorus 

ap. Strabo A77 and . i he value of DeEphi’s saucEion is 
emphasised by Xtn. Ijli. Evl, VIH 5. 

PonlicEia tr, 3 I citrfi .\rcbilctchiju as an 
rsponriil of rhis vkii' ^ dn ^j^cnoTrS-ni irei^LTiLaly ^ 
KsirriWip lyfslvdi kgi 'Oynpos Mytw Tif aOitlif ±0 iraii- 

TmiidKEj ical 'Apxl^dV fv oTt TiihS ^nir - - -- 

v^iMPS ^ Kpivtw-^ Although the fragment it so 

^hcjrt. It mriu to give more iupporE lo ihc vkw (pmbalilv 
ArisEuLk si thisit does ihe eilaiidn ffum Vlnmrt. 
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The tradition concerning the post-invasion period at Sparta is that the Spartans mahilainitl 
the iatvs of Aegimius uiidci' the early kings,rcduecti the bulk of ihe earlier population tn I he 
plain to the status of serfs called Helots,*" and incorporated iti their vitizen body sonir iioii- 
Spartaii peoples This tradition is eons is tent with our kno\% ledge ofrulier Dfirian slates on 
the mainland. 11 means that (he organisation of society at Sparta was based on the tlirce riuial 
tribes, the Hyllcis, Dynianes, and Pamphyloi, with their constituent phratrirs and gene.''' The 
adoption of unrelated pcuples into the racial tribes svas paralleled in oilier states of a similar 
type,” This initial period was marked by disorder and strife svhicli were long-lived but eaiiic 
to an end svitli the reform of Lycurgus.'*'* 

The nature of tlie ref!>rm is summarised in the Rheira, the original cliarier of the nesv 
order at Sparta, 'fhe previous organisation by racial tribes was outmoded, and a new organi¬ 
sation by tribes and obes was introduced. The nature of the is fortunately agreed t they 
formed five regions or wards of.Sparta, being by name Pitana, Mesoa, Kynosoura {or Koiiooura i, 
Limnac, and Amyclac. Of these only .-\myclac lies outside the area of Sparta ttm-n.** The 
other four existed both before and alter the reform of Lycurgus as the villages which constituted 
Sparta town.** The new tribes svhich were based on the obes were also five in number. At 
the time of the reform the membcrslnp of the five tribes corresponded sviih the residents of the 
five obes; but a.s membership of the tribe was hereditary,®'' this correspondence ceased to exist 
when a family moved its residence from one obc to another. In the same way the ten tribes of 
Clebthenes originally comprised the residents in certain demes, but they soon ceasc-d to rio so 
because the hereditary' principle operated after his reform. The names of lour tribes are kiiowri, 
the Limnacis and Kynooureis from inscriptions and the Pitanatai and Mcsoalal from 
lexicographers; the fifth ’ivas probably the Amyclacis.®* Tliis indicates that she new tribes 
were once based on the obes, as ihe Rhctra itself suggests.®* ITom the new organisation of the 
citizens sprang a new organisation of the army in five Aoxoi i their names were At6tu?ucjs:, 
Zetpipcis, nXons, and The fact that the ME<TodTr|5 bears the same name 

as the obe Mtaocf and the Phyle of Mesoa is an indication that the were drawn cadi from 


** PUid^r 1 6^ T HeUajiic. FCFJ 4 F 116 statrd ih;?t 
£ur>' 5 fLktnn nncS [VocEci rEmv up t he coiutiin [ ion; he wan 
rc-iuiir^xl by Fphorus (70 F 110;' mi ihr [jrfjiinctj chat he had 
nol mmtbnfd Lyfurgua bul had atiribuiH ih** Sithin'c- 
iTienBn rtf FycuTffkU EC^oChtrn. The fact that Krlhinklul did 
not nirntfc»ti Lycurp^uc Lhnl hr nrn dwtiiiiitllj: the 

LycisiTfraft rTbum: thr tRirdm rmAUrr is thfll 

iransF^rf cd lo an cad Err date Jf trTkT ili4^llrrS which 
Ephnr urt thnuf^h E w rre d to Lyc . In this dispute unc 
has nborr confidence in I hr view of Hidlinir uS. The passai^e 
dm nol m'ral HrUaniem' datr for ihr LvcusT^ran reform. 

iJeltauicul E00» whaEc^w llw vulue cif liis drrii'atlciti 
ihe rmrne fn>m Helo';. 

H<lt. IV 14^ ?ifinyan$ rrem Lrabos;. Arist. Ai/. 1^703 

W. uitf -tSv TipoTipiUW PtrtnWuw Ewn^^wicrv Tijr TroJii(TtJa5i 
winch probably referi lo the [^riod beJdrir Lyrurifus; Hill. 
Iv ] .^9 Af^eidar^ if. vil 15, Afis?. Fr. 53ii. 

TyTlaoas [ tj; Hnflar F\fh. I fei f and Sif’|iJK(, (jr/. 
Scllnl. Pintlar Pjifr, v The 117 phratFi« survived in lEir 
revival nf the Karneni, Alhruaeuii 14I F: (he ihfer racial 
I riba sunii'ed a.t the Icmsc iribe* did m AI hem aftiT 
CUTythenrs' reform, 

“ AdopEtftti aE -Spans in ihe caic of thr Mmvae+ Hdl. I\' 

■ *Jri lifriBgow Tcat It 9uiiAf fiitfidflovra i; al At hen.s, 

Philrtchcirui fr, 91, 

“ mt. 165, 2; Thue. r iB, 

€f. Ehrenlierg P\V j,r. IG i 6flS 
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a GSlvOft. 

Plul. XM a new-bom rhjJd U brnught Ijcfitrc l 3 ic 


eldest Iw tEiir faihct: this siP.Ri5dls thal the chiJd 

brlctn^H by Eiirth to liie jjunr (nbr as ihr fat her, 

IG V' I =^ 64 , 4 - r| TTiE AftlWHutf ; 480 , 9 ' I i? V'Ari'i 
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IPll. iv l£j-tr, hut whether ln<"rnhHrr% of an oE^ or a 
irihe is tiOl eJear. The mir^- oF llrsychius l.t. Auyn' iv 
2L7rti^Tq nai Te^es dgiuld prcfbabEy be refeircd lo llic 

IhTiianei, one of (he ihrce racial rritirs; r/. Sleph. By/. 

AkfuAvi SchciL PEnd. I e?I fTau^gAk ^pI .Aupavlf fg'^oL 
iv AdM^ariiPin. Kesychiiss 1,^, AtjouPivei (prfhapfl L 

** iTie Faff (hal thr phylr-jurjlfbcrt and 1 he olie-Tiiemhers 
ttFr.^. KorHK>Ljra are hrfjdi caUrd Ktinoourcis has trd lo ihe 
Ijf-hi-ribai (hr p}iylr and ifir hkIjt are ' idrmiK-h ' 1 KhrcnlM^Tf 
Col. ItwH- ^‘rid ibaL (Jvn irrirt^t afr applh'ii Eii |aic 
Jrucriptium lo ’ihe same unit' AV-fJ, CQ XXX\‘III 117. 
Ff they were synonymnus umi iiKcfchan^eabtc ibr retniEinii 
of tjfHh irnns would he ^urprkinXn as Kalintrck Gt^ SlaifU- 
Ttfhi JO has ^rnLa^li[^L Bul the Fad lhai diry aff hoinrmy- 
mo us dees no L irican ibai thry arr synoriynn^uiit; jn (hrMOiC 
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Jersey' hut dwended from original .|f’r!H'>- Fill mil trs and oF 
men resident in Jentf-y. Tlie intrrprclaium given in the 
irKl aA’CHUnis also for thfi phcnnithrtiiin in IG \ ^ig. 
AafiflTpiPv Apjgnrdviiipw MimfiTTflv] "Aiwn(^A«ii] 
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one wsird and tribe of which the personnel were originally the i>5imc; whether recruitment ^v^as 
based subsequently on the hereditajy Phyle or on the residential divisions in obes is not known. 

The precise significance of the reform is not immediately apparent. While the earlier 
state based on the three racial tribes^ HylleiSj Dymanes, and Pamphyloij tliis parlicular 
racial prineiplc was abandoned and the new^ principle of a residential qualification was 
introduced for the organisation of tlie franchise and for political representation.^'^ A$ each 
obe may be assumed to hav^e been peopled by members of all three racdal IribeS;^ the new 
sysicrn cut clean across the old system. Yet each obe^ being in essence a \illage, may be 
assumed to have contained the gene and phrairies which w^re sulxl I visions of tlie racial sysicm ; 
thus the racial principle at the ievc] lower than the three tribes still persisted, and the five new 
tribes each comprised clans which had a local organisation and a loyalty' of kinship within 
their obe. In this vital respect then f^yeurgus^ reform Is totally unlike the electoral reform of 
Cdcislhcnes in Attica.^*^ It seems probable then that the Rhetra gave a uqw definition to the 
Spartan state. It marked the ^crvoiKla of five tillages which now become the wards of the 
TT^Xis Sparta, and it replaced the tribal state of Hyllcis, Dymanes, and Pamphyloi with a 
system of five tribes based upon the five w-ards. It appointed the area between Rabuka and 
Knakion (within the s>Tioccjsed state) as the place where the TToAiTai in their new divisions 
should assemble henceforth * for ever and ever ^ 47teM<5c3€iv pjETa^u Ba^uKa? te koI 

Kvcik(covos).^^* This momentom fuvotKia was eonsccratcd by the foundation of the shrine of 
Zeus Syllanios and Athena Syllania, the protectors prcsvunably of the new state,and was 
ble-ssed hy Apollo of DcIphL In this respect then the parallel at Athens is to be found not in 
Cleistheiics’ reforms but In the §ixuoiK(a of Theseus m described by Thucydides {II 15, 2) 
and as celebrated in perpetuity by a festival of state. 

The political reform was strengthened by a reform of the social system. The strict family 
control of propert)', which Avas inherent in the spEem of racial tribes, phratries^ and gene, tvas 
impaired by new laws. The right to alienate property by will and the free disposal of heiresses 
in marriage were innovations due to Lycurgus. At the same time steps were taken to prevent 
the grow’th of a ^rious inequality in wealth among the ciiizcus which might ensue from the 
liberation of property* A moral stigma Avas attached to the buying or selling of the (probably 
post-invasion) KXfjpm of landed property.iLO* And it w as from these xAfipoi, and not from public 
land as in Crete, that the Sparttate h%id to contribute to tlic sussitfon in order to keep his 
citiacnshlp,^'®^ Thus the family control of property was wxakcned wdiliout upsetting the 
exist! ng system of land- tenure. 

Up to this p oint the reform of Lycurgus is similar to later reforms in other states* But, 

rc^tniu of Altici to fonri A tribe Olculbcnc} cut ACfOiiJ 

[be |or4il ctnir^ cif cIati or^anisatiDn; AdjU aM. 

XXI, 3 where il is Oul that QfcUtheiiei abatKlotlod 

the iiarliet rpn™?, 

Plut. XV"J J d|UD[rd CHI p, 43, n, g. 

The unparLuice or^f^eus and Alhena isi ihc slalc^ls 
H 5 f cEftraicaJ ij emph^ued S>y Wide Lakonisdif AW& 8 

and 54 h citing Zem and Alhena Ajj^Draia, Zrui 

AmboulicH and Alhctia Amhouhai Zcul Xmloa and Athcmi 
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pocarv' or I he old Agora. .Athena Chalciolcot Is alio 

named Aihcrta Policmchos, and beaidia her shrirve Stood the 
statue of /cus Hx'paloa ; there were aho of 

l^rdaimoifp Zeus BcHilaioJ, Zeus Tropaioiand Zetii Ageror. 
Thr «crihce to Zeus and Aihena, ^ hich the kin^ made 
leadinj^ the Spanan army cml of Sparian territory" 
(Xcflr Lt£. F&f. I3;i, probabh^ dates back lo the ilmc of the 
It in poaibic that llie CuJt tide Svlkfiin^ ia 
peculiar to ihc aft of ihe gwa&Ia, 

J*” Arut. PaL 1270a* the Sentence concernirt® the 
dis^^usoJ in maiTizij5e of ihc heims seencu to ret^ back to 
L>xuniua* IcguLitEoii, 

IhLi^ 1271a: and 12723. 

^ “ L^Ttu^ean m PluE. 

silt J.S clearly a tate ifii'etition. When t hedemaod arose in t he 
secontl Mcssefitafi WatH Tyitaeui opposed it Sn bis" Kunamia ‘ 
prettimabJy because it was a ntn-eliy I' ArUt. piii. r307bi4 


jHiUL. jX 53 niuncs the nnWernt and 6 

TTmfiniTic?v (if ihe MS. readla|! U retained) and also 
refers 10 as a done {III 55), he probably deri\xil 

the name of the \A)pf from the obe. Tliueydidea I ao, 3, 
asserts that no inch ^'cr existed. Dcspilc 
the view of W ^O, Cr’fJ XXXVJII J2l, that *" ITliictiidkjci has 
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ence to Spana or Spanan prisoner? of Thucydids 

wAip I ih-inlc, draivjng ailcntEon merely lo an error of 
noinenelaiure (for ArijCotle too includes no hixM of ibis 
name!" and not 10 aji error abeH^t the method of recruiinient. 
In the Iqurlh WtiluT),', tvben tlw Spartan army tvas brigaded 
by twpm, the evidence of Xrn, HriL IV % ro-TJ suggests 
that male mefnt>crs of the same fatmly ^verc in diifcrent 
ii4p« and I hat o1 'A^hioABibi or were in 

difii^ent itniis^ whet Iser the latter were members of an oW 
0^ a I ri^ named after Amyclae. But this Itielf may have 
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whcrtas Solon and Cleisthcnes, Ibr example, left the phralrkii and gene intact in social Jife/*™ 
Lycuigu-S severed the roots of family and clan loyalty by the iiistilution of the ^vhicli tiKik 
the boy out of his famJly environment at the age ofsirven and trained him for citizenship at the 
age of thirty. Under the previous social system admission to the phratrv had prcsnmaljly hi-.c.u 
the final qualification for the franchise, as in other mamhmd states;' this was replaced by 
admission to the sy^ition on successful completion of the agogr, with the obligation hence- 
fbnvard of contributing to the sussiliond^'’ Under this new orientation of society towards the 
state ail Spartiates (save the kings) iverc entitled biioioi; lor all the traditional distinctions of 
blood and wealth which marked the racial aristocracies of the Greek world had been swept 
away. Within the franchised class a new basis of equality had been established. In this 
equality, and not in the military prowess which developed later from it/“ Lycurgus found both 
the cure for the longest stasis known to Herotlotus and niucydidcs and the guarantee of 
stabiiit)’ which made Sparta unique for centuries to conic. 

In order to secure his political and social reforms Lycurgus carried the constitutional 
reform W'hich is recorded in the Rhetra. Ihe pre-Lycurgean consTitutloii is not known, iiut 
the analogy ofoihcr primitive states suggests that the monarchy was powerful, that the Gerousia 
was composed of the heads of tribes, phrairies, or gene, and that the assembly was of verv' 
hmited competence. Under the Lycurgeaii constitution the inclusion of the kings in the 
Gerousia probably indicates a diminution of their powers, as Aristotle suggests,*'I’hc 
membership of the Gerousia was changed in number and presumabLv in personnel, and its 
powers were defined as proboulcutic with the right of proposal and of dismissal in relaiif m to 
the assembly. The assembly possessed the right of discussion but not of proposal. I ts tlcehion 
on the proposals of the Gerousia tvas binding. As an elective assembly the people chose menibers 
for the Gerousia from among all Spartiates of the age of sixty. Thus the sovereignty of the 
franchised cl^ was firmly based in the new' constitution. As a'pact l>etwecn a strong executive 
and a sovereign assembly the Rhetra was well designed t« ensure stabilitv and to salcguard the 
political and social reform of Spartan society. 

According to Aristotle, Lycurgus carried reforms in law as well as in the constitution."* 
Among these we should probably include the institution tif the five Ephors,**^ whose original 
powers are concerned with the maintenance of the laws and of the social systent.**^ At thh 
stage, how'cs'cr, the Ephurate did not possess a place in the constitution. Its rise to political 
power is marked by its becoming the Eponymous olftce of the year in 757 b,c. and receiving 
important powers in the reign of Theopompus.“« The ultimate result ofils rise was to strengthen 
the hands of the executive at the c.xpensc both of the kingship and of the a.ssembly. In the 
same reign the rider to the Rhetra was enacted on the initiative of the kings anti with the 
sanction of Delphi; **’ its effect w-as to curtail the assembly's power of discussion, and it led to 
later sptem whereby the as.scmbly required to ratify the unanimous proposals of the 
Gerousia ^including the kings) and was entitled to discuss only those Issues on which the Gerousia 
wa.s divided.*** These modifications of the l.ycurgean constitution did not change the 
lundamental character of the Spartan state. Tyrtacus, Herodotus, and Tliucvdides were 
justified in a ttributing the greatness of Sparta to the Eimomia ofLycurgics,"® 
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(c) Th^ of thi Rf/oTTFi 

If vvc except the after-thouj^ht of Aristotle whiiiJi was based on the discover)" of the quoit 
at Olympia^ the ancient tradition is unanimous in dating the reform to within the huridied or 
so years between the late tenth and the late ninth century. The variation within the hundred 
years is not surprisiingT for the ancient like the modern systems of datinj^ between the Sack of 
Troy and the beginning oi eponymous lists in the eighth ccnttiry were tentative and controversial. 
Space does not permit a review of these sy'stcms or of such complicating factors as Uie kings^ 
lists at Sparta and the relationship of Lycurgus to either of the royal houses. 1 am concerned 
only w ith the fact that the early dating is unanimoiiSj as compared w ith the late dating to c. 600 
or 550 ft.c. by modern scholars, and I must be content to stale my preference for Thucydides^ 
chronology which places the reform in the late ninth century'. 

That this chronology' is consisicnt with all the literary' evidence and in particubr with 
the fragment ascribed to Tyrtacus as fr. i, has been demonstrated in the earlier pan of this 
paper* I’he Rhetra then Is the record of an enactment of the late ninth century; hence the 
omission of the Ephors (%vho became eponymous magistrates only later in 757 isx.) rcc|ulrcs 
no explanation, and the addition of the rider by Polydorus and rheopompus in the eighth 
century is to he accepted* together with Tyrtacus" paraphrase In his Eufwmia and Aristoilers 
commentary in Plutarcli^s Lycurgus. Nor is any surprise occasioned by mention of the SpoToi 
En tlie founding ofTarentum (Arist. PoL 1306b 30)1 of owq-Itiu in connexion wdth Terpander^ 
or of ifevSpEla in /Vlcman [fr. 71)*'^^ 

I hc final test is whether this chronology' fits In wdth our scanty knoAvledge of the archaic 
period as convincingly as it apparently did with the ancients’ much fuller knowledge. Here 
we must be dear about certain aspects of the Lycurgean reform* Firstly* it concerns the 
organisation of Sparta and of the Spartiate$* not of the Lacedaemonian state in the later 
significance of the Spartans and the Perioed. Secondly, the Lyctirgcan system and the 
Lycurgean constitution did not exercise a repressive and degenerating influence on the Sparii- 
ates; rather they gave a strength and a stability^ which w^ere unparalleled in the Greek world 
because they fitted the psy^chology of the Spartan people and gave expression to those qualities 
so eloquently summarised by Archidamus (Thuc. I 84, 3}* Thirdly* tlie association of the 
reform with the practice of ^EvqAadot rests on no good authority; there is in fact no trace of 
this praclicc before the fifth century, llie truth lies rather w'ith HcrtKlotus (I 65, 2)* that 
before the reform tlie Lacedaemonians w ere ^rivoicfi tSfirpiopeiKToi. 

These preliminary con?slderations should go^'crn our approach lo the evidence of archae¬ 
ology^, which is limited in quantity and difficult to interpret. Asi the reform marked the change 
from a very' long period of stasis to a period of settled conditions and expansion, w'C should 
expect to find a gradual development of art and of culture* The advocates of the Lite dating 
looked for the opposite effect from the reform, in my opinion wrongly; the first dating of the 
excavators at Sparta appeared to support thcjOi but the later and now accepted rialing is 
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opposed to their view. For Spartin art does nut decline rapidly until after 500 ax.. This 
fact and the fallac>' of their assumption were vigorously pointed out by iihifccway.^^ On the 
other hand, excavation in Jjaconia has rev ealed that the earliest settlement which may tjc equated 
with the Dorians is at Amydae, where the cull of Apollo was presumably inslilutedd’* The 
next site to be occupied is on the Acropolis of Sparta, where the cult of Athena CJuiIkinikos was 
institutedd®^ Both these sites were in occupation in the Protogcomelric period, not later than 
the tentli eemury, and they both used a slipicss pottery of red-brow n clay; but the site on ilir 
Acropolis soon developed the ornamcjitation of concentric circles on less cosiRc pottery.^'* 
Before the end of the tenth century the site of the Artemtsiuni, w here the cult of Ancmis Oi'tliia 
was established, shows evidence of occupation in a style of slipped pottery in which the concon- 
tric-circle ornamentation dies CiUt,i®‘ These three sites arc for a time contemporary, Imt hiue 
different styles of pottery. Although the es idcnce is very- scanty, it suggests that in the late 
tenth century Sparta was not yet synoeebed. In the Geometric period (f)oo-~oo B.c.) the 
Artemisium is an important site vvith a continuous style for some two hundred yciirs, 'vhich is 
also found at the Acropolis, Ghalkioikos, Herewn, Menelaion, and Amyclac,^®* DiIs sugge.sts 
that in the ninth century' Sparta became synoccised, and settled conditions in Sparta yielded a 
continuous if dull style,^®* Jn the late ninth century there arc iw'o important indications of 
contacts with the south-east, the first known at Durian Sparta: the earliest temple of .‘\rteinis 
Orthia, which is similar in date and style to that at Dreros in Crete, and the first imports of 
ivory, which come ultimately from innicnicia.i>“ /\s Demargne has sbnwn,^*^ Crete was the 
intermediary' betw-een Phoenicia and the southern Peioponnese from the ninth to the seventh 
eemury'. In fact, this evidence points to two conclusions which arc consistent with the early 
dating of the Lycurgean reform, namely the formation of Sparta itsdfas a state and the opening 
of contacts with Crete, whence the inspiration of the reform was derived. TJie subscfjueni 
development of Spartan art and music is closely linked with that of Crete and Rhodes in the 
eighth and seventh centuries, and its acme in art covers the period from 700 to 5;io b.c,, after 
which decline sets in gradually as it did also in the ease of Corinth and had already done in 
the case of Crete. For the centre of gravity in trade, in an, and in currency was moving 
northwards to Athens, Thus in so far as the break between a long period of stasis and the 
inauguration of settled conditions is to be traced in the archaeological evidence, it occurs in the 
late ninth cetitnry and it points to a derivation from Crete, 

We have already seen good reason to accept the literary tradition that the Lycurgean 
reform was tnodcHed on tlie insiitulions of Crete. Now those institutions w'crc created for the 
city'-statc proper in Crete anti they continued to operate for centuries in the numerous Dorian 
city-states, of which some fifty arc known by name.”* It is reasonable to see in the Lycurgean 
reform the comsponding creation of the Spartan city-state from the five independent villages 
in the late ninth century'. But the ultimate dewlopmcnt of Crete and of Ijaconia dilTcrctl 
widely: Crete remained a disunited aggregate of ciiy-states, a ^KCfT6^^TO^l^ in the woiris of 
Homer, but Laconia, which was also originally a bcoETopTroXis,*” became united into the 
Lacedaemonian state under the hegemony of Sparta. This all-important development cannot 
have been consummated during the long period of stasis; it must has'c follots'cd the creation of 
the Spartan city-state, and have faltcn therefore in the period between 800 and 730 n.f:. If the 
latter year is taken to mark the beginning of ihe First .Messeniun War. The reduction of tin- 
numerotis Dorian commimilies of Laconia, which were each autonomous and independent in 
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origin* *^®* mml have tJic rcstJlt oi‘ a gradtiaJ and long-lasting war of conquest. In thb 
period the constitution of Sparta crystallised in its final form with the emergence of the Ephoratc 
and the tightening of executive controL The fully-formed Lacedaemonian state turned next 
upon Messenia and doubled its basis of economic strength. By the end of the eighth century' 
Sparta was firmly in control of Laconia and Messenia, In the spheres of art and trade the 
greatest age of Sparta ensued from 700 to 550 B*c* 

The conclu-sions of this paper may seem strange to those who place the end of the Dark Age 
at about 600 b.c* The origin of this view ts to bc found in the predominajice of the Attic 
tradition in Greek histon% for until the late seventh century Athens was a minor power 111 the 
Greek ’ivorld^ Archaeology has, however^ opened the new vistas of Dacdalic Crete, Proto- 
Corinthian art, and Laconian pottery, and has tended to confirm the Thucydidcan chronology 
for the colonisation of the West.^* We now realise that by the early sixth century' several 
states had passed or were passing their acme in the development of art and culture; ChalciSp 
Eretria, Crete, and even Corinth and Sparta were approaching the first stages of a declining 
power in the creative fields of colonisation and art. The great achicTh^ements of the late eighth 
and of the seventh centuries were the results of settled conditions in these states, Thus 
Corinth before the colonisation of Syracuse in 734 and Mcgara before the colonisation of 
Mcgara Hyblaea in ysB b.c. had become settled states in the same sense that Sparia had become 
a Tr6Xt^, The traditions of their early composition form an iniercsting analogy' to the case of 
Sparta: ol 6^ (^pamv) 6 ti "AXVitti^ Korra xpTiouiv Kopiv6lous ouvmKljcov i^tcrfo 

^TToIncf^ To{jrs ttoMtccs mi dKTcb irniAtu [Suidas s.v. nrAvrci iicrdi) and to 7raAai6y 

Mryofpk wkeTto Kcrra KcS>^<i;| eIs -ci^vtie pipri v^vEiiqM^cov tc5v ttoAitcov, IkoAowto Si ^Hpa^ij 
K<i\ rfiputls xcii Meyopet^ mi KuvotroupETs mi TpmoSiffKcdfoi (Pint. GQ^ It may well be 

that the formation of these tw'o states fell in the early eighth ccntuiy'j being near successors in 
time to the reform at Sparta, Both, however, were still based on racial kinship and on aristo¬ 
cratic govemnicnt; at a later time they passed through the stages of tyranny and of stasis 
which Lycurgus had averted from Sparta. 

The late ninth century has a further contrlbudon to niakc^—the art of writing of which the 
origin was Phoenicia and of which the carlii^t e-xamples occur at Crete, Thcraj and Melos 
Sparta had close contacts with these Islands. It jnay be that die original Rhctra was a written 
document of the late ninth century^ preserved among the ponrniai of the Spartan state, which 
Herodotus VI 57 tells us were In the keeping of the kings and of the Pythii.^^ It may even bc 
that the influence of Phoenicia affected wider spheres than those of art, letters, and trade. 
For the similarity of the constitution and of the social system of Carthage with those of Crete 
and Sparta^*® may not have been fortuitous. It is perhaps significant of an inter-relation 
between them that Carthage was traditionally founded in the latter part of the ninth 
century*^ ** 

N. G. L. Haaimond. 
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Cook W^ilson rcniiirkis that one ot llic chief doclriiics (jf ihe Timarus * relates ifj the exist¬ 
ence of evil . . . alJ cosmogonies which attribute the world to some divine activity 5 ™] a 
difficulty here. Some assume another spirit, an evil one, though partly subordinate to the 
good one; others, to avoid making an evil spiritual principle, assume an unintelligent matter, 
or in general some form of Necessity beside the Good bpirlt. We should suppose that Plato, 
if uol monist, would incline to the latter and should have thought he clearly adopted it in the 
TVffwciir,’ 1 f ri Laws X, ‘ soul ’ is the cause of evil as of good. So Plato says one thing at ouc 
time, another at another. But his interpreters do not like to admit this. Professor Comford 
found the spiritual view of evil lurking in the 7 'imaeus too. Mr. Vlastos * and lately the Rdv. 
F^re Fcstttgierc,® though they differ about the meaning of Laws X, agree tliat for Pluto the 
K^otroidv Is always matter. I think that we should not try too hard to smooth over the 
discrepancies in svhat Plato says about evil. They call attention to something obscure, perhaps 
incoherent, in his metaphysical thinkuig. 

Comford reads the Timaeas with the help of Laws X. ‘ Irratloital and merely necessary 
motions and changes, with casual and undesigned results, .actually occur in nature at all times, 
as well M those which arc subsert ient to rational ends . . . And since, on Plutonic principles, 
ail physical motion must be due to a living soul, I do not see how to cscajre the conclusion that 
the \\*orId-Soul is not completely rational.’ * There is no trace of a Devil in the Timaeas ; the 
source of evil must be the orld-SonI itself, that is to .say, if Plato always assumes that 'puxH 
is thcdtpxn Kiifl^ocws, But to a reader coining fresh to the Timaats, unbiased by recollections 
of any other dialogue, to otouccrocibl^ is the xoKOTTOidv. The Timseus accounts for evil in 
terms of a contest between Reason and Xcccssity, the struggle of a workman with materials 
that are recalcitrant, that limit his purposes, and make perfection unattainable even bv God. 
ITicsc arc the Forms, Space and yivsai^, ov tie kciI xupcev K«i yiwEOiw tivcri, Tp[a 
TTplv o0pav6u yEVEoOai. (s^d.) 

For the most part the Divine Workman's difficulties are a hackneyed theme. He is making 
a copy of thc^w'orld of forms in which not all Forms ‘ combine ’; their want of Koivcovla will 
be reflected in the product; all conceivable advantages will not be realised. Then Plato 
assumes that embodiment involves a certain degradation for the Form. He is not saying that 
the Potter s hand shakes, rather that the very being of a particular thing is imperfection, for the 
Arreipov element In the mixture keeps it from being a perfect instance of the Form. Xebpa is the 
^TTEipov here, Plato’s matter.* For Plato a material thing is a region of space in which causal 
properties are manifested.* \\ hat properties a thing will have depends on its spatial configura' 
tion, and the SiorKdciiricFis is simply the delimitation of these regions within the oiiginal 
dtreipov, whose nature the Demiurge must accept and make the most of. 

FeuEois is more mysterious. Here it is not the sensible world, for that is the product of 
the 6iaKdojjT\ois. not a prerequisite.’ I take it to be the same as Kivntnj in Laws X, and 1 
shall use the word Ktvncris by preference, assuming it covers coming-jnto-bcing, motion, and 
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changt of aU kinck** In the stale of chaoii space is a receptacle filled with strange comentSj 
rtmovra koI i^idvra 6vtg 5V del jnaqporfii (500)^ in ceaseless change and motion. Questions 
can be asked about the cause of their coming-into-being; they must have some shape and some 
colour, and if vouj is responsible for wherever it is found, vous is already at work in chaos. 

But \vc need not pursue these anomalies, \^'hateve^ wc may think uf the timc-qucslbn;,’we 
must agree with Comford that the description of chaos will not bear clo^c inspccibn, but it is 
particularly obxuous ihaE change and motion in chaos make non seme. (It would require a 
continuity of being these * contents " cannot have.) For all that, Platons intention is plain—to 
declare that Kivqoi? In all its forms is an dTreipov^ w ailing to be given order by the Demiurge. 

NoOs struggles to subdue dviyxfi.^^ The Demiurge does his best with these materials and 
succeeds on the whole, but to some extent they resists and the evil of the wmld is simply this 
clement of disorder that survives from chaos. So matter, t6 awuompEiSEfp is the koocottoiov.^' 

But this simple interpretation is often questioned- Professor Comford thinks >vc ran dig 
deeper. 

As we have seeti, in the Timn^us kIvtu^is is represented as something * given it has no 
origin, any more than the Fornis or Space*-* But Comford is sure that the thought that ^ 
dpx^l Kiirf| 0€655 was constantly present to Platons mind, as much in the Timarus as in the Phatiims 
and the Lgws.^^ Apart from 460 which echoes at least the words in which the dpy^t 
argument is expressed elsewhere, Comford can point to the earlier part of the dialogue where 
the world is called a ^vith a soul, and there is a faint suggestion that the soul is responsible 
for its movement. When God shaped the world^s body, ^ he caused It to turn about uniformly 
in the same place and witiun Its own limits and made it revolve round and round ^ (34*^)! 
but when the \^^orId-Soul is inwoven, 1 think it Is implied that the Soul is responsible for the 
rnotion^^^ In Platons scheme this revolution of the world as a whole is the physical counter¬ 
part of the mental movement of the Samc/^ while the movement of the Dilferent is imparted to 
the planets (gfied). With it Plato comes nearest to making the World-Soul the cosmic ApXB 
KiVT^cTftos, but he nowhere represents it as the ultimate cause of all events in the comprehensive 
sense required by Laws X. Nothing h said to connect other Kivrio^is till 

kinds within the world. In the central part of the describing the struggle of Reason 

with Necessity, there is not the smallest hint that ^ responsible for Kiur^oi^. It may be 

replied that this is the myth of voi>s 6q^iioupy6>g and, to vous, kivt^ois is " given that Plato 
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need not account for its origin while the artistic shape into which he liad cast his work made it 
awkw'ard to do so, I think we shall find a reason tvhy we should not assume ivhat Plato has 
so carefully not ArLstolle did not think the Timatus uniform iviih the Laivs in this respect 
or assume that tt is impossible that Plato should change his tiinc,i* Ilis TTOvapuduios Sfl/xn 
not likely to rest content for ever with the same idea* It may be that c%'cn within the one dia¬ 
logue his doctrine is not entirely homogeneous. 

t^mford, who assumes that the immanent World-Soul is the dpxf| Kiviicr£«s, inclines to 
the view that eniJioupyds is simply the rational element in this World-Soul, for ever tiy ing 
to iinjMsc discipline on the vagaries of its ' lower self.’ He searches for indications of thfs 
tonilict. 

Qua ‘ mental motions ’ of the WVld-Soul, the Circles of the Same and the DifTereni, for 
all we are told, have a purely cognitive function. The DifTerent is responsible for true judge- 
ments^and beliefs about the sensible; firew 8^ «& mpi t 6 AoytoriKov (Xdyoj) iSj Kal 6 toO 
TOiiiTot/ kukAos cOrpoxos «v ofura unvwri. voOj ^ma-rnpri ts dvdryKn^ dno-nJUTTOi [jjbe).” 
But Comford makes the Same ‘ rational ’ and the Dificrent ‘ irrational ’ in a questionable sense. 
He ai^es that, since the Difierent (in its physical aspect) ‘ is associated with the planets and the 
Wandering Cause [rrAovwtilvn aHia), the possibility remains that the World-Soul is not wholly 
rational ’ (p. 76). The planets are set in the circuits in which the revolution of the Different 
W'as moving (jBc), but their ‘ wanderings ’ arc only apparent,and as far as 1 can follow 
Cornford’s explanation, involve no interruption in the rc™lution of the Dill’crcnt. 't here is 
no decisiyc evidence here for ' a scmi-rational element of innate impulse,’ 

Again, rcfcrriiig to 34^j Cornfbrd says that ' the six irrational motions do occur in nature ’ 
and argues that ' since all physical motions are ultimately caused by the self-moving soul, this 
passage supports the view that the World-Soul has an element of unreason and, like our own 
souls, is not perfectly conlroliiyl by the divine reason it contains * fp, 57).The new-born 
baby, when it ‘ comes to be without intclligenec at first,’ moves ^rith these six motions. But 
Mr. Vlastos remarks irith justice that * the analogy with the infant soul, apposite as it is, is 
uiJortunate for Professor Comford’s hypothesis. It does not tell us how an irrational soul 
originates irrational motions, but how irrational motions throw' out of gear the infant's soul’ 

It is made clear in 43 ^~ 44 ^ that t 6 is to blame. 

In order to cause the two physical motions specifically assigned to it, the World-Soul must 
be moim than a mere thinking thing. But we are left to make this bare inference ourselves, 
1 hough It IS an embodied soul, nodiing is said to suggest that it is not XoyurnKov all through. 
^ contrast the human soul h given parts that will conflict. To make it, the Gods got from the 
Demiurge an immortal principle of soul [dpxnv 4n;x% i^Avorov) similar to the U'orid-Sou I, and 
for a vehicle gave It the body as a whole and built round another form of soul, the mortal, 

7 ^ ^ 'TTpoouKoEduOuv TO flvTiTdu, Eeivot Koi dvoyKOta iv foorep TTa6fiutrTa 

tyov (oged). 42ac and 89c refer to the old tripartite division. Are wo meant to argue from 
microcosm to macrocosm? But it Is dear that the W'orld-Soul has no such parts * built on.' 

^ “ a oih;er[iov, put together from the intermediate kinds of Existence, Sameness, and 

Difference, and M. Robin has argued that 35a indicates that its unity is precarious, koI Tpla 
Ao^v ovrri Sura owfuepdoecro stj ylov irdwro {6fctv, tt^v SofTtpov (pCroiv S^ouelktov oiJoctv e!^ 
TcaCrrdv oviycrpp6r(<av pipe. He fixes on SOojjeiictov. ‘ Ce qui arrive, e’est que I’.Ame du 
monde, qui a ^t^ faite aussS bonne que possible, mais dans laqudle, comme dit le Timec ’ssa), 
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r Autre ne s’est iaisse accommodcr au Meme que sous la contra Lite, cesse dc se rappekr 
renseignement qukUe a rc^u dc TOuvrier qui fut son pere ” (P&L 273b) : Ic cere I e de TAulre 
pr<^icnd toumcr a sa guise sans obeir au ccrclc du Mcme, cE il sc produk alors dans TAnic du 
mondc des perv^ersions analogues a edits que Ics passions produisent dans nos ames.’ 
there arc stages in it$ making, lit 35a the intermediate ktiicb of Existence, Sameness^ and 
Difference are mixed; then from this mixture what are caUed the Circles of the Same and the 
Different are both made (36c), so that any difficulty of mixing in 35aj Jiowevcr serious^ cannot 
explain why the Circle of the Different should give trouble,^ svhile the Same turns peacably on 
its course,*^ 

lam ijicJincd to think that BuoyeiKTov is a casual comment ki slip without any deep design. 
In Sophist 255c f j the Same mixes with the Different in the sense that everything is the same 
as itself and difrerent from other things^ but on another occasion Plato might well call the Same 
and the Different EOotiEiicTa. The word has no echo in the rest of the Timaens, 

Certainly the construction M. Robin puts upon it is not borne out by the behaviour of the 
World-Soul. A merely potential dL'icord i^ill not account for the actual evil in the uorkl, and 
there is no suggestion anyivhcrc that the World -Soul is divided against itself, no hint of these 
* perversions/ and as Mr. Vlastos say's, ‘ Of irrational motions in the \^'o^Jd-Sonl we know 
nothing in the TimaeinJ This sikn.ee is surprbing if M, Robin and Cornford are right. Of 
course the description of the World-Soul is mythical, but it b reasonable to expect that their 
interpretation^ if it is the true one, should be reflected in the details of the myth. 

Then the theological situation is extraordinary' if evil springs from a conflict between parts 
of the Divine World-Soul. The \ictory' of voQs b admittedly incomplete, which must mean on 
this view that vo 0 % has only partial success in making its ‘ lower self* see reason. Hut it is one 
thing to allow that Gfxl is not omnipotent, another to maintain that the cause ofdivinc weak¬ 
ness lies within. Is Gi:xij like man^ betrayed by what is false svithin ? If Plato k preaching so 
startling a doctrine, why does he not speak out more plainly?^* Cornford should explain 
PJato’^5 silence^ I’hcology apart, the dramatic interest of the struggle w'ould be heightened if 
it were a conflict within the Divine \\ orld-SouL 

In the Timaeas there is no question of two souls at strife. Even if we do not accept Corn- 
ford's view that voDs Equioupyos is a mere hypostatbalion of reason in the World-Soul, still 
the World-Soul seems very much the creature of the Demiurge, a submissive creature never in 
rebcllton against its Creator. It corresponds, if anything, to the Good Soul of Lows X, not the 
Bad. Read without prejudice, the Timaeas gives no support to the view that evil has a 
spiritual origin. For all the skill that Cornford employs to draw forth this idea from the 
TimaeaSf we see that it is not there —but a different idea, that c\il comes from matter. Professor 
Dodds says that Plato blames " the Irrational.’ But we have seen that on Plato’s view a 
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surd-clcmenl is present in the world independently of any n^ind^ human or divine. Matter Lh, 
essentially dAoyov. A mindless universe would be irrational in this sense. 

or course, it is useless to pretend that the activities of vous and its relation to the W'orld- 
Soul arc perfectly coitiprchensiblc. When Plato warns us that we shall not undcr^iand his myth 
of creation^ it is obviously rash to assign a literal meaning to each pan of the complex symbol 
and expect that by combining these meanings wc shall construct a theory a philosopher will 
accept or reject on strictly philosophic grounds.-^ The most we can hope to do is to sei?.e the 
main ideas it illustrates. Cornford takes the ^\'or 1 d-SouI very seriously, on the ground that for 
Plato it is * literally true ^ chat the world is a jcjkiv and ?iuggc$lx that the l^ciniurgc may be an 
element within that souh I shall tn to show that ihis reading involves difficulties that make it 
seem unlikely that Plato wished tlic myth to be understood in this way. And I suggest that 
Comford has allowed too much weight to considerations that are not native, or at least not 
centra^ to the TimarnSf and so obscured the main theme. 

That theme was set by Anaxagoras-’—vauv Trtxvra GsmocmiTv. Order in the tvorld is the 
work ofdlvinc TTpovoio. The Tinidius might be called a dramatified version of the Argument 
from Design — only the Demiurge is not the Architect of the world; he docs not plan, but exe- 
cutCj making a copy of cciro t 6 The argument is not stated in the Tma^as, We do not 

find Plato ‘ proving a priori both that order is from its own nature in sc parable From though tj and 
that it can never, of itself, or from some unknown principle, belong to niaitcr.' In other 
dialogues there are matiy itidications of a ouyygvem between voOs aud Td|i 5 * For example in 
Phiifhtis 26c-“39d V0O5 is the efficient cause of every mixture in which Tr^pta^ is united with 
dtreipov* while in 65a-66b vouf is said to have a special aflinity with the formal elements respons- 
ibie for the goodness of the mixture. This conviction that intelligence is linked with order and 
value has its roots in metaphysical depths which are not plumbed by the Ytirttifiis- In 30a Plato 
says simply that God being good, and desiring all things to be good, brought cosmos out of chaos. 

No one would dispute that this is the message of the TimaeusJ^^ But what of the suggestion 
that the benevolent Intelligence is simply an element in the World^Soul ? It is onl>' a suggestion 
—Cornford points out the danger of dogma lisiti—but still he regards it as based on a certainly. 
Forj in his \t.cw, one thing Ls certain and the test is lies — the world is an animal. Hume says 
this notion was ^ common to almost all the thclsts of antiquity/ * For tlnmgh sometimes the 
ancient philosophers reason from final causes, as if they thought the world the workmanship of 
God: yet it appears rather their favourite notion to consider it as his body whose organisation 
renders it subservient to him/ In the Timaem the w'ord is used without much apology, 
Plato docs not try' to show that the world has the unity peculiar to an organism* Plato says 
perfunctorily that nothing has such value as and uaO^ cannot exist apart from so 

God made the world a 3MV (30ab).^^ What is at the back of hb mind is the thought of the 
world as an animal that can move itself. In his of WtsUrn Philosophy Lord Russell 

has some interesting remarks on the imaginative background of-'Sxbtoilc^s physical theories. 
He explains how * animals have lost their importance in our imaginative picture of the world * i 
how * to the modern man of science the body of an animal is a very elaborate machine/ while" to 
the Greek it seemed more natural to assimilate apparently lifeless motions to those of ajiimaU/ 
Plato shows the same tendency, but not continuously, as we have scen/^ Hume was right 
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in saying that the ancient phiiosophcn arc tom between the Divine Animal view of the 
world and the Divine Workman—obviously the ikvouritc notion in the Tirrmeus. Where 
the Di^ inc Workman holds the stage, the idea of motion a$ tlie self-movement of an animal is 
suppressed ; we have already seen how carefully Plato abstains from making the World-Soul 
responsible for Kivrioi^ in chaos. The two notions are perhaps not compatible with one 
another- 

I doubt if it is possible to treat vou^ Sniuoupyos as a symbol for an element in the World- 
Soul. if it werOj we should have to construe the 6toa<6CTur[pis entirely in terms of the control a 
rational soul exercise over its body. In our case that is limited, to say the least of it, but vo^ 
5r||jic3upy6s is supposed to be the source of whatever order is to be found ihroughout the world* 
unless in comers where other minds have been at work. bfoOf brings the cosmos into being, 
that is, if Comford is right, V0O5 makes its own body. If an organism can be said to make 
itself, the parallel is vague in the extreme. Of course, Aristotle would maintain that an 
organism owes its ovotooi?, it$ organic unity, to the fact that it is animate, though not to itpivota 
on its own part.=^ But surely ' unconscious telcolog>^' is Aristotelian, not Platonic at all. 
For Plato order is alwaj^ the work ofvoyig acting with conscious purpose. 

Accordingly in the Timseus voOf k a Workjuan struggling with materials external to 
himself. Of course, we can think of our body as so much materia] for the exercise of 
but then wc arc treating it as an external object like any other, oblivious of the unique relation 
in wbicii sve stand to our own body. If Plato wished us to conceive of God’s relation to the 
world after the fashion of our body-soul relation, why did he not say so plainly without Intro¬ 
ducing the misleading image of the workman ? The truth b that the teleological argument 
for the existence of God docs not require immanence, and the designing intelligence does not 
need to have a body. I think that the Timaeush best underst<xjd in terms of this argument, 
and thaE vou? is a transcendent intelligence* 

The material view of evil accompanies ihc Divine ^Sbrkman, ^S'ben 4 a/x^ comes to the 
fore as dpxh kivi^cte&>Sp die ^ came of all things' {Laws Sged), the spiritual view replaces the 
materia]. Is the spiritual view more positive? (The material view k privatise of course; evil 
is a lack of order.) Laws X does not bear this out. The not very' well defined d|jto:0io and 
dncpAneia, in which moral evil consists according to Imws Bfigd (cf. 734b), suggest some cvolution 
in Plato’s ethics, but not so complete a break with the past. The material view says that dk- 
<ndcr originates in matter, the spiritual, in mind. Thus far Platok view of evil varies as vovfe 
6rmioLrpy65 or yuxn dpXT] Ktv^o^cos predominates. 

Those who disdain the Divine ^^'orkman as mere embroidery take the dpx^l Kiv^ireciJS 
principle very seriously, as indeed it deserv^es, (It is the parent of Arktotle’s Unmoved Mover 
which inspired the First-Cause argument^ which was refined by Leibniz into the cosmological 
argument.) According to Mr. VTasios it has little or no significance apart from the Design 
argument of the Timaeus. * The proposition that the soul is Trpwrrov ysviozc^ ko\ (pBopds cciTiov 
(Laws 89 te) merely denotes the supremacy of the soul's teleological action wiikm ike eieaied 
tinrVrjf,' But the iiivo arguments, starring from different premises, arc logically distinct, and 
we caimoi be sure that k indbtinguishable from vou^ 6 

1 think that Mr. Vlastos Is mutilating the Laws to force conformity with the Timaeus. Laws X 
has something important of its own to say. 

On the other hand, those who pin all their faith Xo the First-Cause argument sometimes 


** ^ J b 7. 

** ^ilrbus 30 ftod- ih-iU tbe vugamda and 

-wc apply ta 'Our bodici will illimrAtC tbc 

ttlhity of the CQumc but the argumenL u most 

obdCure. 

iipr Br. Mr. Vlaatoa asks, ' Hciw much could 
flftlD ineui ivheli he ^yi liml the »duI 13 tbe cause uT all 
becoming And pctiihin^? At iu race-value this osetu 
that the soul ts iitelf ihe cauie uf ihe iustability of becoming; 
that apart h>u1 reality would be untroubled, by 


trajuie^. Bui this is Rrotamiely unPIalonic. W'hcn 
Plalo does Oik hiimeir, Is »iif more ofcio to being or 
Ertdoming? ” he can OtiJy answer, It ii in cvtTv' wwy more 
79^)*^ VlofltOi haj riirefy rgmo-tteu 
r. where cblOgeond Ufc and ioul ait jrivcn a 
place in chat which is pcHccily leaL' 

••The pe^ ai^guoieai a Toreniilly titipcccabir, if it 
dm ^ limit on omniieiencie ftDd omnipotence. The 
rint<CiiuK argument is bftied on (he faiic nsnimptKKi that 
every lenei must haiT a first imn. 
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suggest that Imw^ X will explain what is puzzling in the World-Soul of the TiTmais. Do they 
recognise what a vague account of '^puxii wc arc given? 

In L^ws 8960 we are confronted with a surprising catalogue of actions and passions* For 
the First-Cause argument to have forcc^ niust surely be an dpxi^ in the ftili seii-se. Plato 
is surely not sa^nng that all these arc absolute bcgifiiungs, having no cause. Unless by 
Existentialists &uch a claim is not made, except for acts of will. To be an dpxtlp must he 
first and foremost a will. W'c cannot pretend that this is svhat Plato is saying; it is what he 
ought to be saying. For fundamentally the argument of Imws X is ^ the metaph^isical argu¬ 
ment from our owm inalienable experience of ounclves 05 causey and voluntary agents 10 the 
conception of God as tvill and source of power/ If so SpGe is rather misleading^ 

Again is the cosmic dpx*^ ^ single soul? In BgGe 3 (as in d 10) \\pjxA undiRerentiated 
" soul" rather than * a soul" or * souls "—* mind,’ as one might speak of * mind and matter.^ 
But in £4 the Athenian has raised the question of number. Mice f) TrAeious; ttAeIou^- ^yeb urrtp 
09^V ttiroKpUfoC/pca. 6uoIv piv yl ito\j lAorrrov afj^ te cCPEpyeTibo^ kocI 

Tdveevria SwapEvri^ i^Epyo^Eoftn we are to assume for the purposes of argument not 

less than two,) But we see the motion of the oOpovo? is like " the motion of reason/ dXAd fx 
y£ T6iv vuv clpriyivwv o05" omov oAAe^ AiyEiv fj irauw dp€-rf|v fxoumiv 'ipvixh'^ ^ TtAeiou^ 
mpidyeivoOrdc {898c)* So vve hear no more ofa Bad Soul. It seems that Plato has raised the 
Dc\ il only to lay him againHe not needed to explain the motion of the world as a 
tvhole. But what of disorder w'lthiit the ^vorld ? We must grapple somehow v ^vith the problem 
of evil. IfLsjcr &9Gd is a serious statement and evil has a spiritual cause, it is caused cither 
by a Bad Soul, or by discordant elements in the Good SouL*^ That Plato should invoke a 
hypotheiical Devil to explain hyxxjthciical disorder in the motion of the worlds affords a slight 
prcsumpiLon that in ihis frame of niJnd he would choose to attribute the evil within the world 
to a Bad Soul. That ts all we can say 111 defence of the DeviL^^ But no text in T-aws X gives 
positive support to the alternative. 

On the other hand, a Dev'il would prove an embarrassment if the Good Soul Is thought of 
as animating the %vorld. Laivs X is not clear on the question of immanence, BgSd'—^ a/xt^v 
5f| Biobkoutov Koi ^volKGO<^av kv dtraoku toIs irdorn^ KivQupi4v<)i$ —might seem decisive, and in 
895c it looks as if Plato is taking the world to be an animal self-moved by its soul, but immanence 
is not required by the kivt^o^cos principle, and raises an obvious problem. (If all 

changes in the vvorld arc caused by conscious states of activities of its soul, the world is ver>' 
unlike any other known antmaL) In fact, it is after proved to be the d[pxs\ that Plato 

asks whether the sun, for example, is driven round by a soul animating it as our soul animates 
its body, or Avhethcr soul pushes it from outside or moves it in some other way, without committ¬ 
ing himself to an answer* The question is left open.*- Presumably the same reasoning 
applies to the w^orld a$ a w hole. If so, the cosmic may be 4^1 At] owmoto^ like Aristotle^s 
Unmoved Mover. But if the star-souls animate the star-bodies in the ordinary' way, probably 
the Good Soul is immanent in the world. Then how^ will it tolerate a rival? A Pantheistic 
svTstem may find room for star-souls—it must accommodate humanity somehow'^ — but two 
cosmic apxc^l of comj>arable rank is another matter. I do not think that we can assume that 
Plato is saying that the w^orld is animated either simultaneously or successively by a Goocl and 
a Bad Souh It is easy to sec why Professor Comford dropped the Devil and chose the other 


.‘Wutnin^ that the rusimee af a Devil Ll dffinhdj-’ 
donied in Foi. and that the wordi Stia ^ftvl ^paiOLvn 

IwcnrriB indicate a Good snet a. Bad Smil, iha 
difnial ii inrckvant lo our Sntrrprvtaiiuiv of the Liiv^t, ai the 
^it Elude to evil ii dilfertfit in the twu works. The 
IholiEituS Eakca l|\« tualetial viev^p the the spiritLial. 

(The R. P. Fcatugi^c traces above all in the " unc 

certaine mBuenco du dualisme iranicn,^ wllh d^rmito limiw- 
/IfT. de phUidatU, XXI 4:1-4- J 

Or by human snids. Perhaps ihw possibility should 
be considttrd. 

ProTeslor Dodds will not lake the Dcv'il seriously on the 


ground that ■ ihc inrerior *oul has no more than a polrnti- 
aiity €jf cvil^ which it realbo, m we are told furtlier on 
i;^7b)^ only when ** ill astocLaia with minEUesmE-b" * 
r jHS itr * Plato and the TrraiionalBut in Sq7b3. 

w not yTt difTereniialed into souls good and bad. 
(S^ note 4^.) We mig;h E is web say ihai il^ Good Soul is 
only posmEially good. 

Sec Ltiwi S^Bdi'^^b. The quni Lon of number abo is 
left imsettted In the sunnnulg-up. HtnCVi Yux4 Mb 
olTigs Gt rtdogr dperriv 

tt .was not the number so much aa the quaHiy of soub dial 
intemled Plato. 
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form of the spiritual view of evil^ which, hou'cver* is not stated in the Laws. There is no hint 
that the Good Soul contains any alloy. 

Thus the clear outlines of the ^a/x^ portrayed in Laws X on closer scrutiny dissolve in 
vaguene^ij and ^vc feel less and less confident that it will help us lo explain the Tima^us. Vet 
we want to sec Plato’s thoughL as one, if we can, and it is not easy to refrain front assimilating 
the Good Soul to the World-Soul, winch, we have seen, Plato connects some times with 
Then we art? faced once more with the problem. How is the Principle of Motion related to the 
Principle of Order? 

Evil pro\=idcs a tovichslone for any scheme we construct* 

Com ford’s synthesis, in w"hich vqus STmioupry^s becomes reason within the \V*ofld-Soul, 
has a clarity and consistency st seems senseless to mar, bm it does make what is divine not 
w'icked but weak^ and largely responsible for the evil of the world* Plato would have been 
shocked. ^ 6 ^ ou&ofu’Q (56 ikcj^, cSAA* tbj o!6v t 6 SiKaiorcrros,** 

Corn ford did prepare a line of retreat. Perhaps to dtJov, t 6 feidTorov rather, is not a 
mind at all. If the Demiurge represents an element in the World Soul, ' the desire for goodness 
will then reside in the World-Soul: the universe will aspire towards the perfccuon of its model 
in the realm of Forms, and the model will hold a position analogous to that of Aristotle's 
Unmoved Mover, w'ho causes motion as the object of desire.^ AOio to is the 
Supr/me. But wdiat corresponds to the Unmoved Alover in Platons scheme of things is 
itself, tt\v SuvauiuTiv aOrfiv oturfiv kiueIv Kivt^oiv.*® Comford does not insist, but his suggestion 
reminds us of more radical interjjrctaiions which merge the Demiurge in a Form. Sooner or 
later we must ask ourselves, * h the Demiurge nothing but a symbol for the formal cause of 
order, the Good or the One? ’ There b no inconsistency in this SiUpposition^ — only, if we adopt 
it, we must be ready to admit that the Timitms does not explain how thb world has come to 
be—not even in the limited sense in which the Design argument can explain the world. The 
Forms * stand immutable in solenm aloofness*^ Nothing will bridge the gulf between that 
world and this—unless we can be persuaded that the Forms are meant to be efficient cau.ses«*^ 
There is not evidence to justify our foisting this paralogism on Plato. Of course, the Pha^do 
claimed too much for the Forms,but the later dialogues demand a mind to account for the 
world. Sophist :148c, giving change, life, soul, understanding a place in * Reality,' marks a 
step in sclf-criticism as ilccisivc in its way as the beginning of the Pamgnides^ The Pkilrbrns^ 
Tti?w^yj, Lffurjj all make some mind an dp^r) which is apparently ultimate. Yet the Good or 
the One k still for Plato the fns realusimum ; all mind.s may somehow depend on it,*^ but PDto 
does not explain how^ ihk can be, and in the absence of an explanation from him, it seems we 
must accept mind as an dpxi^j and count it divine.^^ 


^ In 8974 ^ totll' includn plenty of evil pnujiionji^ but at 
QtMx. in bj, n ilLraion is iniidr into souli of oppcniEc quiLity. 
ninpw Bfi yg^iit yi^ ....... Ti f vj\, 

**■ See Pr GSp ti^a. 

The Litii'i is nO[ altGf{rthrr ailfiit About wOf ^ irfii 
(96GC f.j Ii toots Vtke an rlcntcut in tbc 

Good Sold { 09 ac). In [™f pb .. .. j 

Uic mcaiunj^ uf iulH \i fixed ai * reasonAblt&r^ ' by COfisraU 
wilh and is not |ie^:»iajily imponing an ftlly 

frotri oulEidt. 

Th^oft^ius lyCb {i^p. 37gc vwiporc cxpb'dO- 

PiaUif's Cwmaloj^^ 39. 

** 

** M. Robin sav'i Komd arc minds. * Qufl CSt en 
efict dam la th^cif;ic <Jo PlaEiKt Ic roje du DdmitifW? 
C'cu dc conftrer la ri§aljE^ ^ utl vivajit qui sqk f image cTiiii 
aUErc vivunt. n iicsle dofl-c mythiquement Ic pouvoir 
causal dca Td^^ J'cdicacil^ g^n^trirc qui appajlirnt aux 
n^liti^ du mondc intelligible a la fbis fonncllci cl vivanica' 
aiB). On the !wxl ' ]c l>^mJur^ i^'mboluc^ 
rail d<inc ITutcilcct cqrilemplaut I^JutcElifinbEc ct cn or^ni^ 
lant un« copic . . . , ^ (srwO t’oT n clue wc lum la M. 
Robe's mtcfprclaEiaffi nf kisphift tt 4 Sc, * Ccrnimcrtt VUirc 
quC ai tofalcmcnt ctic,‘* qui eit d la Tois et It loutp 


pourraii-il nt pai pow^dcr I'lmcllcci? . . . En ]« rappro- 
chafil dc DC morreau du Sqpllbtc, un eat incEiiu^ k cumid^rcr 
CO tfTci Ic mondc id^al con^mt un inlcllcct daiu Jaqucilc 
ebaque pcnsic esl iin ctre qu ebaqut circ unc pciu^ t;t qui 
pqsme Vivi ct acli\it^.' (p, 154.) ■ Enfin^ i| I'Etrc 

" tqEaUrflicnl ou ' • atKolumtrt CXisianE^" danl ii nt 
qualkm dfini Ic Sd^utc sqq.j cst ta chqac 

que 3 c Bicn ct si Ic Bien csl la m^inc chose que l>jf»T 
retiproquemciil, vn nr s'l^toimcra plus aJqra que PiaU-Hn 
alt Jiutcmpt attribu^ a ccuc nl^itudc dr TEEEt: la vie. 
Tame ct I'tntcBrcE, t’^csl a dire la pEus haute pcrsunnalil^r" 

tol.} 

* See CamTord, PanTwntdfj, yq n, T. .\ris- 

iqtic's criLickm is a fair mfrrcfiCc ffCrni Ehc Phacdq, but I 
think ih^ rtalQ saw he had cbhtit?d too much and mth- 
dfciv. {CT. Robin, Im Th/wU PiefUtnu-itnni db Iditi tf dis 
Jt'vmkffif MQ-II, 106^14-) 

** Emhanl maintained lhat m&e PUeo's 

tl a ■ mi^lajigr dTd^Wt' JubordinaEC tq a superior 
prmcipk. {Ehuiei «&• Fhihwp/lit Atitien^, 95 -^.) 

UiH Sums up ihc ambiguDUB pusiEiofi, ‘ x\inia, pour la 
p«^r ptaioriiciciiiic, on peut ce Ton doit dire que rtmcHm 
csi Dicu. mau ouc 1'Etrt rti plui divin que ITntclitct, parcc 
qiic J Elec OU k divm fst la »urtc a laqudic Dku iiii- 
mcme partlCipc. La penw pIliloiophiqLJc trll roE^, 
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But * in ihc divine there h no $hadovv of mi righteousness^ only the perfection of 
righteousness.* * Si Dieu se definit coinmc Ja cause de Tordre, il nc peut done a aucun line 
etre cause dc dcsordre.* ^ The RtK'. Pure Pestugierc, \)fho agrees in the main with Corn ford— 
he thinks that voOs is not distinct from the World-Souh the dpxh Kivfjcrew^^. * Ic vrai Dieu du 
Timee " ** — ^takes a diflcrcnt \iciv of evil. He blames matter. Hoes he Ttiean 
Divine Workman’s inaterials in general ? 

(A) If matter is simply^ Pbto^s what of disorderly Klvtiait? Can we make 

X<op<s entirely responsible by arguing that the KivTjOt^ in the external world with which we arc 
concerned here, is always an event in space^ and that the surd-element that Plato secs in cveiy 
particular is introduced by Then the ^Vorld-Soul is the cause of xiviiei^,** but not of 

its dro^ia. (On the other hand, Kivri^i^ ' mcniai motion ’ can be otokto^ hhx Ami in 
his version of the material view Plato himseffdislribuLe^i the blame more ^videly.) 

(B) .'\llcriiatively ' matter^ means all the materials of creation^ and Kivpois is itself ai^ 
dmeipov. The distinction between A and B seems tenuous, perhaps artificial, yet the theological 
consequences arc not trifling. If the ^\o^ld-SouI causes KivT|cri^, and kIvtictls is an drnEipov^ 
and evil consists in the absence of ordcr^ then the \\'orkbSoul shares in the responsibility for 
evil. Perhaps * responsibility ’ is too moral a word; >Vc might refuse to say more than that the 
World-Soul initi.ate^ Kivricrts in the world, treating it as a cosmic force ratlier than a perscmallty. 
Still it is the cause, the alTiov. If he chooses this line of thought^ I do not think that the Rev. 
Pere Festugitre succeeds in vindicating Platons God — if the World-Soul is God. 

But what if the ^Vorld-Soul is only a lesser spirit? The Timaeus gives the impression tJiat 
voQ^ is a transcendent intelligence which makes the VV'orid-SouI, and whatever " making' 
means, it suggests some kind of subordination.^^ As the principle of Orderp withdrawn from 
the world in this way, God may be freed from all responsibility for evil, 'fhen if we arc bent on 
synthesis we may assume that the World-Soul is the cause of and still trace evil to the 

recalcitrance of the Workman’s materials. For God^ kIvtiul^ is so much materlaL The 
^Wirld-Soul is partly responsiblCiP but God is absolved. 0 e6s dvcxiTios. 

Thus the spiritual and material views are reconciled^ or rather something is conceded to 
each, but the compromise leaves us uneasy. Our construction is vcr\' obviously a pastiche. 
The fact that the li\brld-Soul is made by vou^ is disquieting. As we said, the making indicates 
at least some kind of dependence—what, is not easy to say* (Professor Hack forth quotes 
Proclu&— fips Ssl TO TTch/ iwow Stl Kcfl ^/uxHS' Orro^ox^ Y^P t°aiv ou-rq toO vou^ 

Kctl St’ cruTrfjs 6 voOs ^ufoivEToi toT^ oyKois toO ifowrds .,.,*.** But Proclus does nut help us 
greatly.) The notion of a spiritual hierarchy is not ob\Tously unPlatonic. In Plato and 
Aristotle the tendency towards monotheism is visible but by no means triumphant, il have 
assumed that Plato uses b Qtos to indicate the highest among divine minds, and I think it likely 
that dib God is dependent on the Good or the OhCp) It is strange^ however, that the cosmic 
ipX^ KtW|Utco5 should be placed in a position of inrcriority to any mind whatsoever. If we 
explain thb by Pkilo*s prejudice in favour of the changdm, another difficulty threatens. NoO^ 
is not merely a * menial motion it brings order t<s an external woricL Even if its priority 
is not temporal, vous might ehalicnge the claim of the World-Soul to be Fmt Cause* 

Our scheme may include more of what Plato actually says, but it cannot give so simple 


dcpuii XcDtKpbanr, pn>rt>nd^nwai ^ loui anlhro- 

poaioq^humc. EHc nc prus cr6rf rinc-rltn^or ci W niOTwJe 
»afU fzirc [ippel k cho&c cIf v'lv'anl qui ictid^ qudi 

qu^ElIc la pers^jtuiatit^ huniamc cl ven do mmo 

hlimainj d^e pemcr cl d'af^r. Mais cllc sc prat^c conltc ee 
danger en acccntnanl touj^Ti da^'antagr rimmuiiblc cl 
JtnpaitibJc impcnonnal j H dc rEtre^ct. pcHir c\ 1^^ fio vpcablo 
ixunyruJiQS conuTie 6 wOj, S nc »nt quc socondairo et 
d^v£t par TAppart aux ^TOcabt« neutres, t* t6 BiIw. 

Ilf Flaictfr 1^64. ;< 

** Fcalugiirc, /jfir. df philaiegin XXIj 41 . 

fflp. cii., 20. 

** See note 5. 

** Fmtnijiiirt calli p<KSLbilh^ dc niutition 


(p. bill lUe W'orld^Sou] a ihc (p^ 39 > 

Pir^caot Harldbrtb takn ihu to tb^lt ihr^ 

W a T+wpiJ. not a ihintj^ erected In lifflC, bwt one wh-ijic 
l>cmg dcpcFirda on soniclliing tnoirc ultbaiati?^ (CQ XXX, 
ITiii doctTmc ^vlU noi mil with X, 

Kiv^inu; H itself ihc cause of hcciHriEiig^ ami pcmJun^ nf all 
U h nal madd dd^ndeni on vc^. Haekfvrih 
[irici 10 explain Flaio'i silence on ilm point by ar^ianit 
ihatp in llic ' his objeci is cu lay d-ctwn ihc nccnsary 

miniEnuln nl philLiadphieal doctrine required for a sound 
bails o[ religion and moraliiy." 

“ [^oclua^ [n 77mi. 1 p., 40 2 | Dielil:). See rtacldbrtb, ep, 
rtf,, 8, n, t- 
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an accoimt of the ftlation between V0Q5 Erniioupyoj and KivT^otcaj as Cornford^s.*^ 

If W’C are determined to bring them together, we might do better lo adopt his general view^ 
stifling our doubts about the immanence of and replace his vievs' of evil, which prov^cd a 
stumbbiig-hlock, hy the suggestion that evil is caused by matter in the sense of )(copcf- 

But perhaps the two are best apart. The obscuriiies that surround each are not dispelled 
by attempts to unite them. We cannot help w'tshing to make a system of Platons thought^ 
but w'e must regard any proposed combination with suspicion and ask if it is v^?isc to impose a 
unit)' whose form Ls not clearly indicated by Plato himself Ejtcept in the most syperhcial way 
he has not brought the tw'o together; in fact, he drew them apart. In the begmiiing ■rrdin'a 
XpTllwrrci flv 6uo0| for Anaxagocas had announced in his cryptic way ihai V0O5 gav'c order to the 
w'orid and set it in motion. Plato seized on these suggestions and follow^ed each separately 
where it led him. He had learned the lesson that Socrates taught—that w^e must follow^ wherever 
the Aoyoy leads, pursuing each line of reasoning to Its own conclusion, and prepared to disc aid 
anything that seemed satisfactory before if it will not agree with the new^ idea. For the most 
part Plato thinks in this truly philosophic spirit. 

The Timafiii myth brings the Divine Workman and the Divine j'Vnimai together, but the 
combination is fanciful, not reasoned. Our first impulse was sounds to take the as a 

picturesque presentment of teleological metaphysics, complete enough within its limits, and 
assume that while the World-Soul has its place in the stor)> philosophically speaking its relation 
to the Divine Workman will not bear scrutiny. 

If Plato cv^er reached ihe stage of syndicsis and made a system out of his ideas mpl tA Ma, 
he did not record it for us. We get no help from outside; Aristotle never mentions Plato's 
After all we possess only enigmatic fragments of his thought, ft is only fair to remember 
this when w^c arc tempted to agree with Bayle. * Vous croircz peut-ctre qu'un Platonicicn 
qui dounoit a Dicu une nature incorporellc nuroit mis a bout facllcmcnt Ics sectateun$ de 
Straton; mais ne vous fiez trop a cela, car cn [. lieu la doctrine Platoniqae touchant la 
divinit^ n^est pas uniforme dans les oeuvres de Platon : on y trouve tant de cho^s qui se 
combatent les unes Jes autres, qu’on ne salt a quoi s^cn tenir, a. Ce n'est qu^un tissu de 
supositions arbitraires qu'il debite magistralcment sans les prouver. 3- 11 esi si obscur qu*il 
rebute tous les esprit^ qui ne cherchent que la lumiere \ Bayle is severe, but not altogether 
unjust. There is no entity that we can call * Plato's theology/ 

\L Meldru^, 


** Tmanu if ihc liypoibciu thal ve&s ODd twucetkdtut miiid a a po^lilc dox^QPmcEit gf 

V^XTl rarm one tnnscciiqcnt mind. But need net be ihoutgbt. 

immancni, as Plate wlnitij m Imu B^tSc C, ihc iinglc " da Fauia ditwrus, (C%^| j>, 508}, 



XOTF^S 


The BaUle of Tiiiagm,^Thc account gh-rti by 
4 h:S« !,[. toy. 3-iq0. aj of ihc .Hparian CKp<* *di[Eoti to 
Central Greece that c^ilminaLed in the battle of Tanagra 
ii HOI ciuiT^y sati^ac[wy> The rmm problem that 
amei out of it may be put bi ttir form of a <)uculoni; 'H'hy 
did the Spartaru need Huch a lanqe forcCn namely tn^OO 
hopliiet * Ich/tQv " with tOpODO more ^ niif % rrtcfely 

for the purpose of cocfcinjf the Phocaanii? It ii not, I 
think, ati Unreasonable criticism to say that the aim and 
ilrength of the cxpcdiiionp as j^yen hv Thuc^didci^ «eril 
quite out of propartlonp and most modem hUtoriam have 
found it dtHScult to accept hia account in fulj. 'fhc problem 
has unoally been soUtcI by iiDunnni^ that the Spartans 
had ari idurrior motivet namely the re-catabllihmcnt of a 
ifiltomt: riscbci os a check tn Athetu.* 8ut a careful rcaduig' 
of Thucsxtidct Ahould rnike it quite chrar that he at any 
knew nothing of any ulterior motive. For at the 
begriming of hfl account he gi^eS the Spartans' desire to 
proiect the pnpTc of Dorij m the sole mdiiic far the 
«pcdition. Hicn^ he ^jes on, after dealing with the 
Phociaiu tine Spartans startftt nut on ihe homeward 
("dfwix^pM TrtXiir'j, Bui finding that thty^ were 
cut olT by the arrive nf an Athenian squadron in the gulf 
orCnrintb, while the land routewaf tdrcswly blocked because 
of the Alhcniani" control of the MegarljJ, * they decided to 
rrmain m Bocotia and COnsidrr what was file sadcSl way 
[hr them to get home Ihc Athcniiins thcecupon marched 
into &Kotian icmtory to oppcise rhimn, and the result w‘ai 
the brattle at Tanagm. This account, T ihfnk, mokes it 
Slrfhciently plain that in T^iuErsididits'' opinion the bottle 
of J anogra w'ls cnElrizIy the result of an Atiiffliain attempt 
to trap the SporLan esEpediEioiury force, and that If Iril 
to ihenisclves the S^uitani would have gone slraighi 
home after dealing with the E^hociaiu, I’hus the Usual 
mti^ver to the probltTU involves a nerious departure fruni 
TliUCj'didrt'^ account of the affair. Hut in a^itloti this 
theory luf m liltenor move directed by ^paiia agoiiut 
Athens does not fit in at all well with what h icncwm of 
Spartan polic>^ during ihii period. Far it is remarkable 
that throughout ihe futeen years of the First Pelopannedan 
War Sporiui activity agomst Athens was almost.nil^ m 
spue of many attacks OH members of her Canfedeiacyv 
ihc complete subjugation of at least one oT them, Aegino** 
and seieral raids on her own temtory: apart from the 
VanogTH campaign, the only postivc actioci taken, by the 
Spartmis themselves was the rather half-hearted invasion 
of Attica led by Plei^uanaK in 44^, It il bc^-ond the scope 
of this note to cbniider the reosofU for ihit LtUCtmtv an 
Ihe part of Sp^ta, but the fact that they were so [iltlc 
active at tbU tiine gi%'es vejy^_ jpood grounds for bclin.'ing 
Thucydides' atxouni of the original cause of the campaign 
tinder coniidcTaiion. 

Ccmsequently the usual solulian of the problem does t>oE 
lecm at ml satisfactory + Ihcre b, howet'er, anather possible 
Solution, It has f^neralty been assumed that ihe whole 
of the force of tOpOdo allies mentioned by' Thucydides came 
from the FeloponncsCi since Ehodoms in hit account of 
the campaign (XI. yg), which follows the verdan of 
Thur>vli(l« very' clwly, gives the same ftgum for the 
strength of the orIgtnaL Gmedition bui subsiituies 
dX^uv ThXoffowqEiLEit' far - the Thueytlidr an phrase * 

But this aanimptioil raises two dilEcult 


I would like Ed take this opportunily to cKprecs my 
thanks to Prof, Wadc-Gcty for his assistance and eficouf]sgc- 
mnt in the early stami of the pfcparation of this rwtf?.^ 

^-S*t Walker in CAH V chap. 5 pp, 

■ Tlic^ Spartan failure to niake any attempt to assist 
A«g™ « ail the more nottrwonlty in view of the help 
r^ma had given only a few ^“eara before at the time of the 
rWot rcH-olt, help that was gratcEillv remembered in 431 
iThuc. IL 37- 2). 


quest LorUp one tjf which must be answered adeq irately if 
this assumption IS to lie Consldcxcd s-aJid: 

!e- If ihe l IpjcMi troops mentioned by TllUC>T:!fdc* ah 
came from ihe PeloEx^nnese, and if that figure repre¬ 
sents I he total force that fought on the hpoTian tide at 
Tanagra, why did none of the BoeoiioiiJ take pact in 
the baitte (iirhich was fought on their territory'* and 
against their inveicraEc enrmvp .AtKens 1,. ond Imw' was 
it that the .Atheniaiis,^ after heavy Li^sscs in the bat tie 
couM inHict such n decisive defeat on a Boeotian aniiy 
nrHumahly' frcih and at full strength only nine weeks 
later at C.>enophyta ? 

[h] If on the tilllcr hand the Boeotians did take part 
in the banle fand I here it some evidence that they did.j, 
how did the ,Athcnlafvl W'ich a ver>' mL\ed army of 
14,000 contrit^e to iigllt whai WOi Vety nearly a dinym 
battle against 11,500 Prloponnciiapis reioibreed by 
afLvEhing up to Boeotians/ and cbai lOo in spite 

of the defection of the nkcwaiiati cavaSiy in the muldle 
of the battle? 

If no adeqiiaio afaiv'ef Can be given to cither tA' tlit*sc 
queslions^ and f du Hot think il is posdble to give one* the 
basic o^umption must be invalid. 

The answer to the problem. 1 would like to suggeiE, 
may be found if it il Xilsumed ihaE Ehc 10,000 Spartan 
allied at I'anagra really included a CunsidenibEc force of 
Hocolianj^ an assumption that immnliaiely fvmovcs all 
the dlllladEies that have just Ijcen disetmed, M ii happois 
there k some lEight evidence fur the jjresnKc of BcK'ulian 
troops at Tanogra in F^usanias [1. ^q. n^ and the Flaionic 
" First .Aleibiacld ' {itL2c> This It adnuttedly noi evidence 
on which tCHi much reliance should be ploeeti. Paufianias^ 
sLatemeEU-i call be used only with the greaicil circum¬ 
spection, and. although the * First Alcihiadim * it mosi 
prohabEy a product of Fbto's school and written during 
the fourth century** it is only fair to ohuitw that his pupils 
were oj liable to exror as Plato himself, whoK references 
to the histoiy of the fifth century arc by no incani eiTiirely 
reliablCr MeVertbelcss a laEc authority u rw>E neceMaKEy 
inCorreet; and since in the present cose ihe evidence <it 
Fausani^ ami FlaEa ' fils In so well with the prohabilitia! 
of [he sktiiaiiori, it would be very rash to rej^ci it wldumt 
careful icomid era lion. The oady evidence lO the eonlrarv', 
if wc assume I hat Thucydides' phrase can lie inirruTCtrd 
cither way^ is ihe siatcrnent of Diodorus that has atrcjuiy 
bem quoted, Bui this can veiy' easily he expEalnrd a.s 
notlufig more thoH an Inference deri^'eq from a too casual 
reading of Ihucy^idci’ account,, and in any ease jt is 
dtElicull to claim that lliC unsupporl ed testimony of Diodorus 
is really more reliable I Elan that of Pausanias and * Plato', 
But the assumption that the phrajtc ' twv m 

Hturydides' account can be mterprcled either way 
been challenged on ihe ground lhat he regularly mes ihc 
words ' d 1 AmEfiofiiJdtfioi kut ol o^poxoi ' in the smic of 
the general levy of the Peloponnesian I.iagijC-*^ It is of 
course cjuitc true that Ihucydid^ olken mrs tlic phrase 
with this partictilar si^ificance^. But examplei can be 
Ibund of the lanio words being used wiihout any special 
ngnidconc-e TI. 66. and in any case it is worth 

EKiting tliat in the passage undcf discussiem he carefully 
avoids l^ng the normal ^rmtlla. Ckmscquenlly il is noE 
easy tc tet why word " wuwnyoi * in this pasutge should 
necnsarily be interpreted OS meaning * Felopcmncsian 
allies'^ Furthermore, m case il should be objected that 


* * waL rylwTO qrripo^rv ’ iTThuc. I. loS, I I , 

* The numljcr of Beotian hopLIies at I>cSiiim iti 124 
(Tliuc. IV. 93. 3). 

’ .A. E. Tiylor Piato 12-13* 

*■ Cy.c.f..,Gomme,C0rFunrnAa^aa Bt. 1^313-14, 
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the Bocodaiu Otmtol faiTiy be CalEcd " altiw' tjf Sparta 

ai tJiii date, \t should: be remembered that, accuitling to 
Diddorus \XL Br. 2-3), in ike Murc qf the Tanaka 
eatnpaign the Spartans rutdred. llicbca Id its old pusiliDoi 
uf supremacy in Biaeatia. Jf dii* * is torrect, and ihcre is no 
reason why It thotikl not be rights ihii rcstofnlion Id pmver 
may wdl have ini'ohTd mrmbenhip of the Spartan 
eunfcdcration and ihcrcfnre the duty of supplying t rdops. 

The condtuiotl llicrcfore is fUreEy that there’ is no reaJ 
objcDtiDn to acceptance of die Ifviilencc of Pausanias and 
‘ P^ato On ihe basis of this evidence it may be Siilgtestcd 
that the cotjfse of the campaign was mcnc or ksi as follows: 

(ej JTie first stage vras that a irnall force of 1,^ 
Spa^atu and perhaps four or five t housaod other PelopOin- 
notatis Cfussed the gulf of Corinth and dealt sueces^uliy 
with ihePhociam. 

(ifrj Finding their reireat cut off both bv land and sea 
the Spartans inwcd into Qocoiia> ren^tabluhed the 
porwer of Thebes, as stated by L^r^arusr and were 
ncrin Forced by a contingent of Boeorian troops, making 
dicif numbers np ID ihe figure* recorded by Thucyttidcs. 

fc) After the battle the Pdc^wmeiian contingent wtni 
off home via the fsthmui, leaving a rallier batb.^^ 
Boeotian army ID be Soundly defeated by the Alhcftians 
soon after at Oenophyta.’ 


In supj^t of this inierpretation I would pDini out that 
in the first place it agrees rather better W‘ilh the general 
trend of .Spartan pnlicy ai this period, atwl Secondlv that 
It makes mticit more comprehensible no! ofily ihe relu^ancc 
of the Sparians eo fesree a w‘ay home via the lathmu* but 
also the niEher daring attetl^t of the Athetiaans to isolate 
the expedition in Central Greece. It is of Course quire 
Lruc Ehai Ebis jnterprctaii4.fn also does Involve a depariure 
Tliucvdidcs* aoMUnE, ai it amimn ihat he has 
memd to the beginning of the compai^ figure* for the 
SparEun force thal were true only ftt Efie Eimc of the actual 
little." Nc^ertbeiet* it seem* to me that ihij h a CDn- 
SiderabEy smaUtT departure than the one involved by the 
uaual theory, which attribute* Id the Spartan* umJi^lying 
rnDth-es of which there is oot the lightest Lint in Thucydides' 
text . If lii* aocDunt cannot' be aocepEed a* it standi, li 
Kerns Eo me that the account here giivrn is the most natural 
and sstiif^Eoiy one. In canduiaon, il muit be pointed 
out that, tf this iutcrprctaiion of the Tanagra campaign 
is Correct, it removes all the force of the main hiitorlcal 
argument for Knlgefs proposed emendation of the irst 
uf Thucjdides L 103, to make tiie fall of Ithome happen 
' TrnipTc,s ^1 * initrad of ' 5ofli™ \ a* given by all Ehc 
MSS. Thh, liDwei-er, is a problem which requim more 
diacusitan than II possible at the tnomentj and I hope to 
be able Eo conHider it in detail on uxite fuEure occasion. 



Pericles HDnaFthos, -In a lecture on du iPwAwji e/ 
tki Ailuniait IhttWfra^ delivered lo the Kfllenic Socirly 
ai Burfington on 3 May, 1^9^ Prcifc«wr A. VV. 

attacketi the view * thal uwM^jflo nr principAtO 
dcso'ities T,v\ih sufficient accuracy'., not only Fericre*^ actual 
pcmfion^ but Hcrodocu*^ ami 'rhuevdide** conccptlotui of 
^ r ' i word iww3p5([n Gomrne attachctl the meaning 
ol ah^luie nue, t't'pified in fifth -Century though Ep and in 
HcrodoEUl, by the Persian kingship: by ' pcincipute * 
he meanE Ehe direet, single rule of an AugustU*. 'J'o liOlh 
he drew the parallel flpf niodern dktaEDfship in a totalitarian 


state. Since he cited mc a* SubfCribing to thi* View in Its 
mwt tXEreine form, in w far as I apprtw^ * of E. .M. 
Walker’s remariu on the Ifnellrfra In the dfflr/fff 

Uhtf/y^ and took l>anus^ arguments in favour of a 
monarchy for Persia in Herodotus Lii 8 o-h? a* * Herodotus' 
i^Tk jusEilicaE ion for Pericles" unique pnition at Ae liens 
I fccl that I should priake tome reply; arid am gfuEehiL 
to the editor of the Jatftnai fur this opportunity of doing 
W. I am also grateful to Professor Gommt for leEEing mr 
COfi^uk his\tS. so that t have been able to sake up the point 
^rith him on a foundaEion thaq that of memory, and 

have had the privilege of a second acquaioEance with a 
hnlhaiit Lecture. 


UTiat I s^d, in fact, was this. ' The grewyth in iinpioriance 
of the hoard of gencratl and in particular Ehe virtual 
dowinaEion of Athenian public life by Pericles during the 
twenty >ieaTs which preceded the Archidaniiafi war had 
li^ ED a new theory of the principle of government. The 
QedlEhenic theory bad been that the city's will w'ouid be 
done if an mdlscrirmnaLe selectitm of tlie equal people 
ruled in turn. C!kx the new theory, the pCDplep still haldmg 
the supreme poivcr in ill hands, U advtVd and led by the 
men who are most suited for leatlrrsilup by talent and 
potion.* The thrijny is certainly iilldefno^tk in the 
CUeisthenlc scn«; huE it would qc radt lo say that the 
people was any ItM powerful under IVrifles than iE waa 
bcEbrci It wxs raEher that the means uf CXvlrcise of popuEar 
power had changed, cither Eo- mrrt new condilions or 
EjcCausc the CtdsEhcnic Ehcory had proved imsatidactory 
in practice/ t hokl Eliis statemcnl 10 be essCAEixUy a true 
one, cv^en if one phra^^ at lemt, is obscure and misleading. 
By AHVing that ihe new theory was ‘ undeiTIDCratic in the 
Clcislhetiic sense ' I meant that it was democratic but not in 
the Qcisthenlc sense; I did not mean EhaE iE Was really 
undcmocraljc and Itgafded Perictc* a« a tyrant or as an 
hristocratic w DElgarchic ruler. In fact. We knOK' well, 
Pericles was notle of these. The new theory aitisc tn 
cxplair^ actual slLuaLion, the a*cmdancy of Pericles in 
a denwicraiic sEate. He was not an arisEOcititk: ruler, Like 
some of Findar’i patrons. The Cleisthpnie CCiOstEtulion, 
with its ekclioA of the archom by vote and ita poweriul 
Areopagus, was more ariSEocraLic tlian the PcricEran. 
inderat to the next gmcration the QeUtheniC constitution 
leemcd an arislctcracy.* Neither w'as Pericics a t)Tant like 
Frisistratui. To asSeri that Pericifs" posiiion could be 
accurately de^cnlicd as a Mw^iylsi or prlnripaie would be 
rather more misleading than to lay that ChurehilFs or 
RfKBcvelt'j noution during the last war could accurately 
havx been described as a dklaEonhip. Bul^ at the same 
lime, if we can gauge the spirit dT ihe t^islbcnic democracy 
from the device of ostrackm W'hicll, according to Ephorus, 
HlCOptjmpus and .\fistotlc WM originally designed to 
chock the ascendar^ of Pericles must be regarded 

M dean Contra^’ to that ipmE. Such a devxlopmeni wm 
a modification in the practice of democracy producfd by 
the specif circumstarKe* cJ* the lime. Oiurchiiri war 
premiership and Roosevelt's war puresJdcnoy are dose 
analogies. 

Gomme^ssecond point wo*that Herodotus ojkI Thocydidcs 
Could not have iAflajAi of Pericles' podEion in terms of a 
umpKltt Dr principate. [ had proceeded Eo assert that 
the debate m the third bcrtsk of Flcrodotus ' is plainly 
designed ID lay the Athenian public by the ears i it drama¬ 
tises the comtitutional sErufi^le whi^ was being fought 
OUT at Adiem in the first dccade of the second half of the 
fifEh century between the supporters of the QelsEhenic 
detnocracy^ Ehe [fiigarchical parEy under the leadership 
of rhucydi^ llie son of Mderias, and the supporEer* of 
. grfiund for this assertion was the remarkabte 

limilariEy ui tenninology between the descHpElOJU of 


* For a limilar case of a. Spartan coftllTmildcr leaving 
his allies In I he lurch cf the action of Menedaiu* after 
the battle ofOlpac {TTinc, Hi. lo^tiij, 

* Athenian tradition \>mM mura more likely ID have 
good mfhrmaiion on the Spartan strength in she aciEial 
battle ihan about their originjil numbcis when they finiE 
left the Peloponnese. 

■ Gomme * words. 


* IV 155^. 

* Coffline'j wards. 


■ 'A&n 1, 3, 

* See TIut. Oaf, 151 fuL KAnpWmts lyrLpop ipici-ta 

vpsTim Alio Buso|TGr. G£jfA, 11*430 n. 1/ 

' a»ndvi OTt Arisl. Gwf. tf Alh. aa, i. The pHneipt. 
of itrtatKBv in officE liaa fJic utnE iiKendon. 






NOTES 


deinoCfaCy* * and c^hgarchy^ in fierodolna and current 
polUica] plinucolog^- at Allltm; and ihc striking way in 
which 1 he tA described i ntiEhing could k 

than thr Oilc best man, wbn, Ijfiing Imt abrj in intritifcltial 
abilily, * would be a hlamHrs5 ^artlian of the pro|iEft*s 
intenett * and whose head WOttEd ix ihe safeil repoaitory 
of the ptana for the drfeal nf the cby’a encmirs. , * 
Democracy (of the kind dacrHKd; leads not to rit-alr^- in 
the pmcfice uf virtue kiut En contpiracy in the practice of 
wiclLediieas: twro M twoCto yiiwran li; ^ &v itpgw-nit tij 
■npy ToOi TOlwrevS TTflOaT]' Ik Sc tifln&v StatiOjrms ows 

Cnrt foD 64 i^k E' daiii pwuapxo^ 

li^. In the tnicrprEtaiiDii of thi* pa^gc lies the jjoini 
ni issue tictwccn Gumme and myjrJt He zCgurds the 
binj^uapc attributed to Darius by HercuioElts as ' profier to 
the rise of tyranny in Greece On the Other hand it 
seetnji likely to me I hat Herodoiui, in trlEing iliiis story^ 
made use of arguments that he had heard UsSf in Athens 
for and against thr ascendancy of Ftricirt. and that 
aitliough he knew well enough that Pericles' leadership 
ww in fact quite chnrfenE from nn easrem despot ism the 
word gqwgpxos gave the cUe for his Lqpieal digression. 
Gomme argued tlmt the ideas connected ivith the Words 
u^vopjc*^ and uorapxt® were so utterly difTcrent from iIkhc 
on which Peridcs^ aaemtiancy was based tluit he could 
^ver have used the lerfnl il he had been dtirikifig of 
rerides* But i^dwfxas ti ihc nnMl coJouricss of citl the 
wjofdi for ^ rule! ',** Ailinrtlcdiy^ in moil cases it is uied 
of an ahsoluie rul^ J hut if Herodotus was spcakifif ill 
pncablrs, word* which were suitable enough in the apparent 
contest of the Persian snjr>‘ ttLEghi surely hint at an 
ascendancy of which 'l'huc>Tdide4 could say: * 

TI enawcpocftff, fpyi^ ti Cini TfsQ npw™ 

This hint would be alJ the more easily taken if ftrides' 
enemies had rtlrrred to hEni as Comme ad¬ 

mitted that ' people talited loosely of Roose\T3t, during ihe 
war^ as dictator alm^i^l irt the same hf^Atli in which thr>' 
sptAe of Hitler and MuSsolinJ It is not difiieult in 
imagine iimilar loose talk about Pericles. There was 
PwmpX^ in at ihc moment when 

Aid blades was embarking upon his career.^ 

[fi proof of his p|oillt that HcrodobM could not have 
hinted at Pcridcs wdtii the word Gomme quoted 

a numberafpassages ** witnessing theCOniV^ntioeiaEcomr^t 
between Creek republic and Persian^ or absoluiep monairhy. 
Such a GOntmat was undoubiedly drawnn Ihlt it is equally 
dear from the literalurc of the fifth century that the age 
WTCstlcd With aitolhers and ptrrhaps subll^, prolilem; 
how persoeut teAdership was to be reconciled with demo¬ 
cratic Jnstitutioiu, Thus there if the contrast of the good 
monarch vi'jth the tyrant, Clreon in the and 

Oedipus In ihe Oe^/Jiu l?« become twantf Ijrfijre out 
c>-ea+ after an initial apipearAnce as hcnehceTit niters; and 
dJiialratc the cormplioo^ of power. In ihe 
K^'pidcs precis a solution to the probteni. TEiere 
Thoctii, who if described as * a yemng and nohle fhepherd^ 


■ towoidfiif, ub Apx^ 6i ipvh'' fX" 

pgwfOvJOrtTr SI wknn J{ koi^ 

* C4 drv€p^ ™r hnXtfmfTR iuiAlqi# TftHwri 

-r^ KpOrot^ fr yap TO>ioun kuI fwoiha^ 

djsimav SI oAkoj dpi^ra pDdPuOikrra 

Tofi 

* ^ I (jLipie here not from the Ices ure but from a subsequent 
letter and tf. Theognis 3a: GoEoti 10+ 3. 

Sec the %icw of X J. Duobabm Tht U fikm G>Hb 
3 ® 5 ' Plato iVilfriif !^ie ywapxla embraces both 
^ooiXtin^ and Tvp^vw^. 

.\ristaphaiiei 474. 

Acsch. fVrm# ^41^, iipph. 73&-7, Hdi* viii 

34^ Iliuc. 11 27 f Eurlp, Suppiim 4 i: 54 -Sh 
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for the want of which many cities have perished lacking a 
leader \ rules a tlemocTatic city.*^ EuripcH:|fs' njlution lies 
in ihc Pericleaii type of personai ascentbucy, wliere the 
people have the jKUvcr. but in fact do what ihrir' riiephcrd ' 
wAnls. In the dctMItC of nteseus with the IhriMn herald 
this Constitution M pEat'ed in ihr slrongest pcJS3ii].^le contrail 
with l^Tunny. Xic f^lay ii, I thinkr a parahft in which 
I heSeus figurt^s the Prriclean ruleri and iis nirisage a 
Imon which the Atheiuans needed to be taught, eIiai such 
a fuler was indeed diffrrenc from a tyrant. Tiie tlieoty uf 
the Peridlean ruler may ha^e been brought out again in 
4 ' 5 I in eonneaion with the (i^hoi; of Alciblades^ anrl was 
ihe sort of anli-dcmocratk, iniellectuntbl^ propagamla lO 
provoke the epithets of ArUmphlWiCS’ chHjnis in the prrvlouA 
year: ^ ^ ral ipfinrrde ^ A similar 

or mifuae^ of terms ei prohahfr in the Tortirt, when witfi 
Pericles, as witli Pompey after 70 B,c,p' thefr vviis drvHoping 
the njlr of ihc first man ^ 'l hat a principiREe nrvrr 
actually took shape at Alhrni was i|uc pattlyK a* Gomme 
10 dearly pointed out ^ to the resolute spirit of the .Athenian 
dcimycrats: but partly also to the weakuEts* i>f the Athenian 
arUtwracy wliich bred for that hour jio Caesar, but an 
•Ucibiado. 

J. S. MOKKtsON. 

My diffrirncc wiih Professor Morrison can^ I ihink, be 
best expressed as follows, (l 1 In HerEuhnns' dr^tc 
there u no compr<iEn]se betw-een democracy &ud niuEiarchy 
(any mnre than Ijetween cither of these and uligarchyA 
no comfurtAldc Polyhaan muclure of g4^ME elements. 
Chanel especially is quite uncnmpromising 1 luak Boiiiii l¥a 
\?iv htsEw anrfn yn 4 a^’ afrn yip frfto ofrn 

. . . ■ ■ ■ ™0a«iiP tSv 6 ns'httipxos 

and SO ihfuUghoul. The iwutiwipx^ i* autocrat or 
nothing. And the remarks of Me^abirxtjs and Dareios 
an dcEilEMirac}' remind nme of the Old Oitgarch, no 
friend 10 Ptriklcs. in) vMthiuigh I agree of course that 
it is Grwk thought and nut PcRian that infr^ms the 
debate, It U mi fur nothing that it i* Darcios, the \ycii of 
iwrepXsiF dcfelKls vovwapxlq; that isn at this Stiigc 

Herodotos Has the Persian monaT-ehy in, mbid. :\nd (3H in 
as much m It Is Creek experiener, not Persian^ that is l>rhitid 
Daretos* description of the failures of oligarrhy and tic- 
mocracy thal lead inevitably EO uwuofixlTlt H Is Greek 
esperaeticc of the rise of H-Wnwlr —*5 ticydi^ 

dm^cma, aTAmrr lyViy™Ti?ii fr ^ TSm ansatuii^ 

Tofl <Sftti^q fr uMrapxin^'; and from democracvv 

muTo Bt Tftiwvo yiwTwi It 6 ^ npflotiif -rtj tov xei^ 

Totoor^ nuuirT In Si oOrfi v ^Myijejcu 0^1104 t«5 

fl«iiia(srjoyeK^ 8i Ai^ c^dvn uduw^os IiS!». The enemies of 
Ferities likened him to Feislstraios and his power to a 
UT^mnys but wasHerodotos among illCSe enemies? (Atki- 
bladcs might have read the last lenience quoted above a* 
w JiutificaE ion for * aiming at a tyranny*). And noi 
rC^skStratcH, but oilier HerodotcoJl tyrants arc in some 
measure like 1 ha oriental kwOwftpx^r. Klcislhenrs of Sikynirv 
irompai^ him ttiih Ctocsui) and Potykraies: doo Herp- 
doEOs wish Losuggi^MhaE Pcriltles was like either of these? 
More particularly since he was a w«e man and knew that 
Xerxes was as much A u wvopx^f-typc as Da re Jo#. 

A, \\\ Gomsce. 


* * Xotc 403 ff. oA dpxnoi 

hof Tp^ iXA' l^foNpo ndkis 

B' tiaBaxo^TUEv b kitpo 

^HClUOl^tC^u . , . 

and again 345 ff", Ei xp^iu wl -aAa^ TiSf. 

86^0 6* i 4 KU M^enrtoS" 
ispMr$ws Av fillwOw nhirvlanfov. 
ftal yAp wjiki ii|a* ofri?>6v 
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The Veaj'B Work in. daE^nl StadJes^ IMS, 

Edited for the Cla^Jcal Journik Bo^rd by G. B. A. 
^ EbmiffiR. Pp. 3 rv'-t-M 3 . Bristol: J. Arr^- 
$niiih> i^^B. jm. 

Thlfl vulume of * The V«r*i ^Vodc' consUu of clii&ptcn 
ttfl GitTrfc Lilemturc, hy Dr^ P, Msiis : on Latin iairnHurr^ hy 
Prorewtir G. B. A. Fletcher ; on Greek F[istor>% PirofoHor 
F. ^V. VVnlLrank; on Rqna^in HisSor^^, by Dr^ H, H. SoiEI^ t 
on Greek end Romaji ReEighm, by Pmfeasqp H^J. Roie ; on 
Ancieni PhiEcHophy, by l^ii^JIcnor Dorothy Tarrent ? on 
Greek Arehneologi'^ by Str, '‘J’, J . Dunbabin; on Iialrnn 

Arehecoldi^'p by Prorcatoe A. \Vr V'an fiojen. 

One eaimot but admire at the outset both the leiimcd 
World ts a whole for it» vlgoitnu actnily ihMu^fhout so 
ilifiieutl a pedodp and the ConEributors to'ihii relume for 
their indiiiErv' in roliccting the results nf that acthilv. 
Bc>'ontl doubt there U mueh material here ihai scholar? w-iSI 
lie eagerly seckinf^. 

But the^' will nol find the seaftJi aJtogelher easy 'the 
hook soEfen txom a fundEimenlBJ conHlci between matter 
and fonn. A hibllofraphy of this kind ii by nature a 
Caialof^ej and In aUempt to preient iE ax continuous 
ptose IS to make it oboCiire without making it reSid- 
ableL Some of the comtribtitors have tciped more soceess- 
fully with this problem than others, tnu there arc too 
many atiinps of xentcnoet like ' A. wTllCi about so-and-so. 
B. w-rites about sranelhlng else.' In such puissa^ atlen^pli 
Eo rdiete the modOEony by verbal t'RriaEion are merely 
irritatli^^, Morrovefj when the whole is wTiLien con- 
tenooudy^ nolhuiB Stands out on llie paiJe; in the chapEer 
on Lalin IJleratiJre we are not wm fiivouied with a ncnV 
paragraph for each nc^v auEhnr, The readcr'i task IS made 
harder sidi: by the Separation from the main body uf the 
lest of the rererentes^ which arc gnen all tt^i^her at the 
cod of each chapterL The incon^imicnce thus camed is 
only partly mltlgaied by the pfcscnce of an Indcs, 

It IS greatly increased by ihc lack of uniTormitv among the 
various contributors. Dr. Maas confmei himself to * first 
editions' and nmr critical editions^ bot Professor Fleither 
coN-m all work dealn^r with Latin LiEcrature, Sotiie 
coniributon mention teiTcw's in the malia body of the text; 
others in ihc note* at the end of the chapter/whm Ebe 
icfercTirCCI arc given. Some arc more ready thin Other? 
to express opfoions {and c^irtaiions of opinion confmcd to 
iingic, unmpptjrted epithets should surely be suppre^). 

We badly need a general Iniroduciorv' cHapicr+ llte 
first paragpph of TVofessev Rfwe's chapicrj, on tite difikniltici 
under whkn scholar? worked during the war. Would has'c 
been an adnumbk opening for the whale work; and lucb 
an Intnxfuctton could ako hat'c dealt with I*. \V. and other 
works of refertnce equally reles^am eo all chapter?^ As it 
is, such tvorks are mentioned by sonic contHbuEoi? and 
omitEcd by others. 

nic J^eral sEandard of accuracy a high* and there are 
few nuipHnEs. OccasJonaJty notes are cnisplaeed or 
duphoAEcd; for example, anfolei on AriJEoile, 'Afl. 
are not pde^'ant toi Ancicrtl Philafiophyp and one of the 
articles listed on p, 145 hftS already marc fiilly sum- 
man^ on p. 65 In the chapter on Greek Hisiocv^/where 

It Esefoi^, 

D. M£IIV\T( JONltS. 

La ^Uffion d4 Platon. By \\ GfoiJsaaiMrDT. Pp. 
XI + 150. Farisj Besses Unlv'cnitaires de France,, 
j^3, 300 fr, 

.An inlegrated study of Flatn's religion is achieved, with In 
the compass of this suicll book, at lomc incv^lEi^le expense 
I o detailed exposilion and to adequate reccucutirin nf change 
and deVidopirteiit in his thought. Thus the divine nature 
is found expressed equally In the Forms, the G€K>d, I he 
Aflihccr pf tlie Ti^dmr and aUo the Star^odi, and in the 
deilics of the city in the Lmt^. The unexplained CAuialiiy 
of the Fonns arid the creative action of the ^VriEfker arc 


brought logethcr under the fonnula of " procession." A 
cone^^ avowedly (p- fin) borrowed from Plotinus and mi 
* explicitly * used by Plato, 'the TiKary' of F'orrtki itielf 
appears to be regarded as fixed in ils earlier aspect; ihus 
{p. wj '' vxety Form^ even I hat of mud or of hair, derives 
its value from the Go^,^ The term m/earr {as with Bunwi's 
UM of * meaning 'E is an absUracEion dUHcnU to reconeik; 
■Evhh the ahacluEc cxiilcnec of Ehc Forms, which elicw'iiere 
our author recognises and upholds. More cumisiencv 
prove! possible in dealing with the anEinnmy between God 
and * fiecofliEy/ both In the creaEke process In (he Timamj 
and Ln ihe element nf coercion operating In the religion of 
tjw idaj. In studying Plato's ibcon' ^ lhc human soul, 
t he tacis of free ^vill and mural responsibility are under! iued. 
Hue the heller in an endless series of lii^s u found fp. 1 la) 
iiieemipatibJe wIeIi any Trrevocahle '' act or derision: and 
this ^^ition is ralhcc curiously connecErd with PlaE<»‘> 
cxcliuiofi oftragjedy, on (he ground that rig truly ^ draniaEit ’ 
eiemenii is possible in tho sour? life- Other examples gf 
ov'er-s>-nthe3is mighi be ciicd+ and they arc not alto^her 
to be excused 1 ;^' the sEnall scale of the work. For all Ehat, 
the bonk contains tniEcli that i? valuable and suggtstis'c on 
ils greaE. tlicnic, SIkI its very audacities arc TrapaK>j|TiKrk: 

D, Tarrajtt. 

Tb# Philosophy ol Plato. By G^ C. Fihuj, Pp, sig, 
London: Oxfijrd University Ptess^ ^449- 5S. 

The main nnphasis of Professor Ficid^S short slutly of 
Plato is upon " the rc^aiaiemrot of bis thought in terms of 
our own rxperfeiice ' (p. 7}, Such rc-staECfnctit,^ in the light 
of n^em concepts and proMcmSi If made in a rtyk 
admirably clear and simple. From this poitlt view^ ihc 
book fully justilk? its place in (he Home l.iuvrrsily Library' 
scries^ lUit,^ With the prov^ of its title and spcciaL 

purpcHT, as a fini Intreduction Eo Plato (and ihti, fo clteCE, 
It surely will bc for many reader?) it Is upetl to some 
criticisiiis. S|?acc has not alto^ved of the going of much 
background inforntaEion; it is noi alwayid clear wheEhcr 
such knoivicdge u preauppased in the reader, or l^hclber 
be is txpecEed to folimv up this primer b>' reference eo ihc 
welbseiccted list of books ihat Is appended. In any Case 
Proffsaor Field's lepeatRl liublcoce upon the linuEaLiom 
of the dialogues as a clilC lo PlatO^i philosophic mcaning+ 
and in generaJ uptm the obscuritfol of the subject, is likely 
to prose discouraging to any bcgiilner. ^VTiile the greater 
part of the expoution U, of course, summary, allusions here 
and there to specific passage? swmetimes as ' welbknovrn 1 
would be much more userul if the pa^-nfforetxc! were 
The auiKorif chief omiisfon is, It appears, a 
wllbcraie one, Iwjt llic less disEarts hispiciure, S-uch 
referencet as occur to and alicgoTy are In ihe ipirlt of 

the stnicmeiii fp. 155,3 that fijc Plato ^m>Th and ptictry 
were Iwrlow, not above, reasoning.' This U, one Bupposes^ 
the reason why in ibis Uitroductory boc4t there b rot a 
mmEJon of lhc Eimiles of the Hun, the Line or (itiatlgCsL 
omission of ah) the Case, or of any oihcf of the greal 
parables or allegoncs. After a brief and fitir appraisal 
ip. 11.1 of (lato's lilcroj?' power, this aspcci of his wc«:k is 
in cfleci passed ovff, neither humour nor characterija- 

liun nor any of hU rith and mried imagery is recognised 
as conmhuiing to bus philosophic cnessage. In the rcsuliing 
atmc^^hcrc of prose ihe problems of hts thought arc 

at iliniulaijng a way as ihe pmailing austerity 
will allow, Bui I? thu really l^lato? 

Some rruitten of detail may call for question, r.Cx lhc 
dmega^ (p, 14) of any real duliactlQn bctw cra the meia' 
phor? of panicipation ^ and ‘ imitallaa ' as between Form 
and panicular. On the skic of mcEaphysic, the tieatmetit 
of llw Tiiraem (pp, 136 fb) u particularly v^Euahlc: on the 
sale or i^ili^ the masierly brief correlaiinii fp. 204ji 
Ijciwetn Plato's ideas nnd modem democracy^ 

D. Tas-hant- 
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ot Platan fPhilcwophiQ anclftbna. I)* By 
E, Dm Plj^cej. P^ifii.: Bcauchemc ct sr» 

T^W bMfc in tbc xi'm des Anh^tt dt 

rniMfd^^. It aimj mt ert ablishin^, bv delsiiled lEudy alanj^ 
paralJci Jincs far each WtilcT, a spcefal aii^ily in thotighl 
and m Jtyic between Pindat and P(ato. In tIk mailer *r 
political cmllnok, they are remnd To liaVT COtiipajabte lack of 
svinpathy with ilwir iuiii%c cftic* and iiniilar idcab of 
stalecraf^ and of kingdlip. In ethical pfincip^n,,. Plato, Itkt 
w credited tyitn essentiaijy Dorian aitiludn, (n 
religion, each refera htmian succesi Iq divine irupirationi 
each records deep spiritual experience, ami each coumela 
meraice pd niorahip in die ^odi in general and lo Apollo 
In parttctilar. Tlie chief point, oriileraft' alfinily a found 
lo be their common love of visual Plato'^ 

quntalioni frtJin Pindar arc COnsidcrrd in dctaih and a 
number of oilier passages are cited in whleh paraphrase nf 
I he poet inx>[ bo more or lifSi nircly disenvered. Even if 
these latter ituiftnces be admittedj it may be doubled 
whether the ruunbcr of Platons oiiaiions^ campjimi vnth the 
far ^atcF numljcr he rnnkf^ from Hotner and wiih those 
fnjin Dlh^ pnets^ can be hdd lO prove any vert" special 
*pse of mdebLedness lo Pindar. IIiig author pursues Jus 
thcnie through a mass of instances, on mnsl of whtcb he 
quofCt and dkeussn ihc findings of other scholars, ^ituc 
of this detailed (which h made more useful foif 

rderow by the appended list of passa^ cited frniu each 
It at least as t^luabTe as tJje general cnoclusions 
which are Enalty drawn. 

D. Tarrast. 


EinltUam&g In di* a]t 4 Gaschichte. By Hrjl34AN^r 
^it€FTSQx, Pp. vjii 10-^ imich: Bieditrsteiii 
Verlag^ 1^9. air, 

Tlic extraordinary- tliu^ about Ehi* book is that it ihould 
Tirol have been urrittm lill now* Fnjf ihe work h rare to 
which one can with Sitch obvious truililulujcss apfaly ibe 
^crvwked phrase that ^lE satisfw^ a long^feh want/ 
Jditherio t here has been no compielienaive book of eeason- 
cttmpass, conrumiing to the ttandards of modem 
scholmhip, which one could pul into itrc hands of the 
enqutn^ student or graduate just embarking on independ¬ 
ent wnrf, wbo tviihes 10 have a compretc picture of the 
gfjri™ ^ncw'cik, the mitthodology, OJmI the ^^heanec 
of hu suhj^t. As 3 result, it is not unknown for the young 
SChDliir to invol^T hiimclf m the detaib of n narrow theme 
or period tviihoui any real conception of its jtnportoncr or 
how ami where it lit* into the whole. 

For the Oemtan OC German-^rtsidmgscholar J^Tl Baiglsoti 
has lidded 31 work of fieu-ratc quality, which will not 
oiuy furnish i^b a survey of content and mefhod^ but will 
line? of exploratiott and stuijulatc interest in 
sonic of the philosophical qtK^tioni whsch on intensive con- 
certi with anckm history must sooner or later CV-obe. After 
a generaJ discus»uti of how htJ subject is to b« delimited in 
tuiiCj and gengFapJiically* and whether or ru> h U s 0 be 
regarded os part of one universal history (BrOgtson rightly 
argue* with Fd, Mey er agaiJUt Serve that It is}, he f prats in 
m™ the Kicficea of chrotwlogy, geography, and anihm- 
polpgy m thtif reJatiou to ancient history-; the trodilion 
and the saurccs,_ aubdivid^ into primary' doaimentarv 
materkal, the ancient hist orians^ and saga and popular an^ 
oral nxoids; ancient monuments and what tJw hutorion 
from I hem; the bask disciplines on which the 
hulorton Uicirasingly relics^ vht.^ epigraphy, pupyrcilccv, 
^ numumalici^ ^^t^^i^sm^ha/kn such as mcduiSil 
Ji»t^ doasfical philolog), oriental historv, Bsr^minc 
stud^ cwtipmiivc |>hilotogy, and Etfuscoiogyj amJ 
jinw^ the scbolsir * tools—the great lexica, peosopCN 
graph^f handbookip joumals, and learned periodicaU or 
proceedirm i; [he coUectJoiu of itzScription*, papiTi, etc., 
Iiavr already been aignoJiscd in their proper place). Each 
JCCnon ciKii with a idectivc bibhugraphy, critiraliy let Out 
^tli csplanat:umi and; oecaaiorLal wamings; and ai the end 
of the book ne^y thhtv pages of up-t<HlaTc book lists, 
ojTongi^ accQidtng to sutjccts, sers'c to direct any student 
the shortest rcRite to his place of WOtk. 

I should Like to see an Kfigbsh version of this book. But 
a mere translation waM nut nifficCp for ic has been written 
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with ihe Getman student jft nutldi and quotes frcrtnan 
^vurks in preference to foreign wltcre a choice 1* reasoiu]ibJe 
and necci’iaFy. An English vefiiuit Would not, for instance^ 
mil rcfecetice 10 r'and bibliography Uni the two Brituh 
and It might discuss in sitgliily diftermr Icrms the 
relationship }>ciWcefi ancient history^ and tin- classirt 
(tiiDugh ! shotlld hope to see it reach the same cnndtuuKn 
I hat ^ Dig Gtffhitfiti , tAl f# 

iro^rArir^df ttiiJu V^rhandn '}. In partkulaxp the luund and 
salutary parai^aph* w'hirh anah^ the role of kmr and the 
nalutc of a l-'Wkffr suid sozi^ti^ Gntpptn . , . 

sich, nfiii lyUli^r and ditstr ijf Jrr 

dff AwldrwAva II lumjcAa/l'’ — ^m.ight ni^rd some 
slight rrcasling simply On account of a diffenmee in linpiuiistiv 
usage. V^'hexeaa and Abriwi may l>r svnonyiuou* in 
Crtraiim i p, 4^}^ in uairig ihetr eqoii^alixus Eju(]i>h dislin- 
fishes clearly lictivcrn the Welsh or Seculinli ffgoplifi and !h^ 
British jution. The distinction is not truportonl h^^e^ anri 
tl d&ca not in any imp^mant degree qflect BengTJOit's an-u- 
tuent. I mcniion it merely ns an iliustralion of the danj^r 
of confusionp and cvm inorc of anochivmism, which mav' 
arise in the s-cry framing of our questions, unless we viimlov 
the terms used by the Greeks or R^mtaTts therj^ieK-es. 
Fonmlalely one of the most fhiitful dcIrU of coUalx-^ralion 
Ijetwren the ancient historian and the classical scholar 
pro^f has been in the clo«r definition of ancient attract 
concqyt*. 

Bnigisojf s book descTVn a wide p\xU k; and it i> most 
regrettabEc that at a time when at long la;ii Cemiqn IkkAs^ 
arc once more becommg accessible in English bockshops, an 
arrfJkial rale of exchange should Ttfuler then^ almost 
prohibitive in pricCr 

F. W, VVai,b,vnk. 

Alexander d«r Grosso am Hollo spoilt. Bv Fi U 
Ikthsihcy. Pp. 7J, Codctbciic; HHmul KOpprr 
\ rrlsg, 1949. DM 3.60. 

Tmmediately before arid after crosaiu?? the HeUesptmE in 
334 > .'Matai^cr carried out sc^'ural reasonably W’dl-airtsinJ 
and s^vubolie OCIS^ which arc jwteuily of high importance 
Ibf an undcmtaiHlmg of the spirit in which he invadixi the 
Ftrsion Empire. Oddly, thcy^ have nra'er been given 
detailed scrutiny all together, and in ihLi attractiiv and 
lltlTc book Dr. Iifytinsky nnw seeks to rectify the 
omission. Many will remember the vivhl prose ^ Georges 
fblEowed AEeaander airing I his f^Utinagg 
For this In. would substitute a ^rriki^^ h/n?- 
&(/gK. Alexamter, he ai^es, was but little moved bv ihc 
lymbol ^ Achllled. His act* indicate, not the mbEy 
romanticuni gf a Homeric J!£i:Acmo*uTri, but a caErulatOLl 
prngirmnine based On deep rcftglOui feeling, in which he 
jomed issue symbolkally with t}ic FlerDdotraii Xerxes, ami 
sought to cmurc the support of any Rods to whom Xerxes 
was rqwrtcd to liave made overture*. Hi| [hesii is worth 
detailed examination. 

firsl point mote or less itnpoaea itseEf, ami it is sur- 
prtsin^ Uiat It has not been made more frequently and rnnrr 
cxphcijly. The sacrift^ at FroteliJaus' tomb M Elarus I* 
to Ik directly linked w"iib /UcXnindrf^s own ftnt leap ashore 
at tlK * harW of the Adioeaiu ' dftui. i. Et. T.. 

r^rtp^liim winEi to the Panliellenii: \Var, implicit in 
th£ dH:ci»aon at Corinih, and the *iylr is that of Agestlauw 
who preluded his invsuion of Asia with a laerifice at Autis; 
m Oiher wotds the action is a political as well a* a religious 
E^ure. Furthermore, Diod. kvii, 17. in a dighliv 
difrcTCnt Version, xecoftb how AlexondcTp ' first of the 
.Vfawdtmians' ihrcw^ hii spear a*hoie, leaped after it and 
dKhrcd .\sia ■ spear-wt^n land/ receii^xl from llie gods. 
Jfthiartor>’ 11 also true (its sourw, like much in Diod, xvii, is 
unccftain^i^, at the outset hi* tampaign Alcxamjef was 
laying 5 ^ Persian Empire (for this is the normal 

meaumg of ,\ 34 a' in such a couicwt), and as m tin? Eaier 
letter to Darius h declaring himself Great King b>- right of 
tormucst . Hera of course il is a mere getfure, a matiifeato 
ar^ an anticipation j but a* *uch its j^itical significance 
il for -reaching. 

& far In. is convincmg; but what follow* is mt^rc 
dubi^ First, 11 seems higtily improbable that Alexandrr 
hu claim lo gixJ-gi^en, spear-wgn land on the 
Dciphic oracle lecdved by Philip just before his daub 


So 
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f Diod, , Qi, 3-4; Faixt. vit i, 7.6). Tlic njili-MaccdonJaii 

fontpt ftf Hm oracle may well make ii Eaic and umetiable 
{(/. Ttcvh, R. &mia . . . di Pisa^, vi^ l^:Ji7p 

;i77-B)r iSut even SF il w^JU genuine (aj Parke assumn it to 
he?,, iu eiTcettvc anibigijity mu.%1; have been apparent imme- 
dialely Philip wai itfuek and iE u inccHieeivable that 

AieK4afVi|r:r shmiEd ItVuseilaEOd lE to eonhnn hu Persian 
policy^ I r Ehe retererK'f to 1 he gods needi some csqplanaliooi. 
It u bclier fought in the liilc dTiK^TTQf^ ivith w'bich the 
P^'lhui hjad rosenEly aeclairilrd h\n\ fc/i Taraj AUxemc^j ii, 
33B n'.V the s^mbciJ Etm of the hurteci jpear might well 
iLVonh ex4iminLng in an enlarged eoxilexl^ whieh would 
Include the Komaii IHial practice outlined in livy i, 3:1, 14, 
where a similar art marks the Dpening of hostilities. 

Midway across ihr HcIlesponE Alcuandcr aacrLBeed lo 
pcjfcldoii and ihe Nereids LAir. i. 16u This socrihce 
In, beikves 10 have been inspirtrd by Xerxes' SAC-Hlice 
in hidt. vii. 54: and lie [inks e 1 witli the further SACfirKeS 
inAdc by AlexuiEJis^ on the Hydaspes (Arr. vi, t; 
Iftd. 18. t, and on the Ocean ^Arr. Anab. vj, ig, 4; cr /rw/. 
SO. IO) f which represenled the fart best hounds of ihc world. 
Taken tcrgeEher^ he arises, these Lw'o sets of tacriHces 
lEKlkalc from the outscE a dcterminiaiLon lo conquer the 
world —was Tfum sfirw ** U'Airtuhsidtt cjtt ' p 

and chis Jdeat toop came irom llerndoitiSr who records 
Xetxcs’ intention of conquering all Eiiroftc Ivji. 8 
AJE this goes Ear beyond the e^'idmec. First of ali^ the 
sacrilicn. In these In. stresses certsin cotTkOIOII ctemniLa 
which consEituEe a singLe * forni' and thik them logelhrr^ in 
conlrasE. to other sacrifices made 1 :^' Alexander En com- 
patabHc circuimtancesp r.jf. on the Danijbc (.Arr. j. 

4. 3) or on Nearchus' safe return Ei-Vrr, iitd. 38. 3). Henrn 
ho^vex'er, he neglects the important fact (tf/*. Tam, Cp. dL^ 
ii. ^51 j n. 5) that the winch celebrated iVearchus" 

reunion with AlexarhJer link up directly. In the details of 
ibe sacrLfice made, with lhat on the KnliiSpcs; and this 
Would conlinn Ehc natural a^Stjmptum that the Jailer was 
intended to ensure that faff return, rather lhan to mark 
.-Ueatandcr^s succc» In rcAChillg ibe ends of the earth. 
Indeed it U rJenr from .Arr. V. ^5. a W. that /Alexander^ 
having failed to coniinue lua march bey ond the J-Eyphasis, 
regarded hw kiJlimatt aims as unrulfillcd. 

'Vhc common ' form' lit the sacriliccs which En. itroupa 
lOgelhet lies> he suggests^ in the iaci that (i; the sacrihce U 
on shlpEward p not on land \ ^ii) it. cansisted qf | he sacrilicc 
ot a Emil follDwcd by the pourmg of a libat ion from a golden 
Clip. But in Fact this common " form ' is attained only by 
means nf selection aiHl cenEation. Closer exainitiaiiOn 
sbowx the fotlowing to ha\ie happened: 

la! ndkip^ (Arr, i, lu 6j: the sacdfke of a 

hull to Faseidon, and the pioring of * libation to the 
Xcreids honi a golden bo%vJ, w ffitd-Uffmt. 

{fr) IfydasfMsi two ineidents; 

(i) (Arr. Isid. tS. 11) a sarrlhcc an fond to the gods 

6 mn Ti trifTpiw f\ uammil to E*oseidoTl, .Amphi- 

irite^ the Nferekht, and Oceans and 10 ihe ri%Trs 
K^'daspcf, Aminesj and hidus. This was followed, by 
contests, ('Ibe sacrincci to ^the gods" dif and 
Hydaspes ftiritas ol tidvro? I^yawra in .-Ifwifi. vi, 3. I 
arc probably a doublet ot ihis.l 

{it) (Ait, vi. 3. i) htsdnggofu .Alexander 
poured a libaiion from a goldm bowl to tfic three livcnip 
la Heracles, to .-‘Vnunoti [on which *ce Tam., ap^ eif, iip 
351 ^ n^ 1] aTKl the other gods 6<rgiE ifOr^ <n|^^Kn+ 

(c) in tAr 0e^4i|: ihfce uicEdcnts, dU m ship-bami (Arr. 
Jno'^. vi* j^. 4): 

(i> Sacrilice off the river-island to cmaiTE gods (fts 
insL^cced bv .Ammon). 

(ii) Sacriheo oiT t he sra^islarui to certsiin other gods 
with a difrermt rlt ual (as instructed by AiiutkwiI . 

(iii) Out at sea: sacrifice of hulls to ly^idoup 

foUcjwrd by a libation (to roocidon?) from a golden 
cupr w'hich together with golden was then 

thrown int o t he sea. The purpose was to aak PoScidon 
for a safe voyage for ^^earellus to tbe Euphrates ajtd the 
Tigris. 

To what extent do these three snery varied CtfemoJiiCi 
parallel Xerxes' sacHirire at the IfcIlcsfmnE? To be oandliir 


very little. According to Hdl. vii. *^4. 2| at day-break 
XofKeS poured a libaiion into the Hellcsponl^ prayed to 
the ^hm^god, and then threw the golden oip, a golden 
/;r43lrr, and a Persian sword iolo the water. (The idea of 
sacrificing something valuable to counter possible divine 
wrat h is commonplace; 1^,^ for example, the story of Polyv 
cratHH^ ting.] Heiodotui makes no reference la any 
sacrifice: and though he suggests that the libation nu^ 
haS'C been a gift to tt|ep M;^.3aoafv and a ^igri of Xerxes" 
repetiEance for having scourged the Hcllespon!^ he nowhere 
tnentEons Puseklcm. Funhermcire, the b bat ion was clearly 
tIrOt carried out an the bridge [Pdfa III. ^p. 46—7)^ for Xerxes 
did not cross until the next day (Hdt. v|i, 35, 2?, and he wilt 
hardly hxvr gone on to the bridge and thm returned. 'Jbe 
likelihood is that the libattOH' wa^ poured from the banji 
between the tivo bridges, Fmallyj It took place at Scstoi, 
wherens Alexander creuard at ktJacua. 'Iliuj as tir aj the 
sacrifice to PoscEdon goes, 1 n, completely fads to prn^e that 
Alcxander'i action ivas influenced by anylhlng he read in 
Herod I9IU5, 

TEic third set nfincid^nEi took place at IbOJl, where, it is 

aigurch j^klexandrr's lacHflcc Eo .Athena Ibas (.Arr. diwA. 3. 

I I. and libation fjpiiWrt (Flul. Afrx. 13, 4/ \^T.rc 
modelled on the visjt and comf^rable sacrifice andTlbatirm 
made hy Xerxes and iJw Magi fHdt. ^-ii. 43. l). Al first 
sight the coinckJenct ij striking. Bui it is by no moans so 
Btrildng as tn impow the theory of direct HetodsUfan 
influence on Alcxandrr. Oi\ien the Fanhcllenic slc^an 
and the llomeric symbolism atready present in the sacfitkce 
to Protesilous and rhe cpossiiig ai Elaeus^ it Js clear that it 
was for Aloxandirr to visit Troy; and once ibrre 

be must hai-e visited tJie venerable shrine of Alhena PoEias 
with its ancient iradltions going bi-ck to the times of ibc 
Trojan War. Tlic fyrrn of .Alexander's ofTering parallels 
tliat of Xerxes': lu.. In Scisein^ on Herodotus as the 

explanation, has Ignored ihe simpler possibility that a 
libation to ' the ber«S ^ was Jsan of the regular p'raclice of 
this tempICp and fboi tUhy visitor—especially any notable 
visUor— 'A'^S encouraged 10 carry' it out, just as, for example^ 
the visitor to Aracoelt if encouraged to oETer up a prayer 
to the Cdb Bambino, Edkm'tfO ibc regular succcission of 
wiTcaths plaeed with strikifigly simitar ritual upon tlie 
Cenoisph in A^'hitchall does nai depend on. any litrrary 
connexiCKTt beiwisen those making the ulTering. 

TIlUS ln."^S ailcmpt to prove rhe tec of Hetodottis In 
ibaping .Alexander's aclions at the Hellespont must l)e 
heEd to fail; we have still no reason to modify Tam's 
lEatonenl |^. cit. that ‘ there is no sign that .AleX' 

ondcr knew him at atl,*^ In any coscj es-en if the use of 
Heredotus were proved^ It wculd carry no lEnpEtcalion for 
the theory' of the tlWfirffA; for at the moat it would merely 
gh'C another rea^n lor tbinkmg that Alexander W'as deter¬ 
mined tfJ take ,Ajia, vbu, ihc Persian Empire, as Xerxes bad 
resolved to take Europe. Bui Xerxes was already master 
of" y\sia,* whcrcai OO one ever supposed that ^Aic-xander was 
master qf Europe. TliCopompus, it U truc^ 

Europe had never produced such a marii as Philip (Polybr 
lETii. ti. 1], and he is probably behind Diodorus'^ aiaiefneni 
(mi. 93. i) that he woi the greatest of all xhe kings in 
Europe. But that is still a lung way front Ijclfig Blitsier oF 
Europe (setr.^. lA>iyh, i, 2. 4}, and Alcxaiider:^ even if he 
WM awoke to the political Implicatiom of ‘ Europe ' oa a 
(c/l Mom^Iiancp, Riv. 1033, 477-^7; WoJbank, 
3:^1 C) I lm«w' the difference between pro- 
gromincfp policies, and aciiiaJ achicvemetiEi. As regards 
the symbol am on the klell«|^t, In, rlgliily suspecli much 
of the Achilici irodition Tam, pp. rtj, ii. 32^ 
there carij I thinki be little duiibt that it wis prinEaiily'^ the 
Trojan, raLhcr than the PcTSian War, whcdi goiTfncd 
Alexander's action at Elacui and Troy, (The sacrifice to 
wos^ of course, the normal accotnpanlnicnE of a 
naval optratiom; 

Whai remains of Tn/s thcslj Is the sy-mbolism of .Alex- 
at^cr» landing and ihc ‘ spear-w-on soil' of Asia. And 
ibis,, if genuine., doCE ntts^nt that from the outset Alexamdcr 
meant to DVmbrpw the Cleat Kmg. - lu ihc fiist imt ancr, ' 
wrote Bury 1 liistaij Gtrect (10001, 74yj, *■ his purpoK wW 
to Canqurr Ihe Fei^ian Kin^m, to dellurone thr C.rcat 
King and take Jiu plact^ lo do untc Persia w-hal peishl uiuttT 
Xexxci had essayed to do unto Macedonia and the mt iiif ■ 
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cf Tliisj. rather ih-an the picture of AJcxandrt 

into Asia Vi^lhout My clear of Ms uLtuiute 

objective {f/r T am, eif, L is the onr wliich sccjiu la 
CmciTfe frora the mcMcnts on llic Hellcsporit. It is the one 
Contrelc jyain frotrt a Htimulatitig, LhjL in ihc tnain imcon* 
vincing, essays 

F, ^V, ^Vauiaki!. 

lift Mac«dt>iim Hina ad Aleaam^drci Ma^o. I'Pub- 
blic-aaioni ddrUnivxisiiA ClanoJica dd Sacro Guore^ 
4 Nuui^ ScTic^ VtA. XVI, ) By R. PAaiBE.^L Pp^ 
v^u 4 io 6 . MiLm t Socicta Fditricc ‘ Vita c FensieTOt* 
1947- L. 

A object of ihii scope and ma^pumde Caiuiot be properly 
ifcatM in a bare hurKired. papm. to (he openlpf^ 

of Philip ] 1 j Maccdofuaji nutory ^ftniils a continuouj 

^rrathi'e only froin tune to [iinc^, where it impinttes on 
Greek. On the other hand, a series of special problems— 
For imtancc, the nalionality <sf the Maecdouians (anil how 
much or how little it mattcrj}, the natMfC of their social 
sin^ttirc, [h* devdopment and refoxin of ihc artrtv—must 

d^ui;^ in detail if they arc 10 be discuued at all; and 
this imMics a command of arrhacoiOKical as wdl as liierafy 
matcriaL Fa fly hlacedun is still a quarry for 
rather than Cfj<hichu^ Bui thU book slurs over the real 
problems; and even for Philip 11 it doca not really penctraic 
the Greek trajdiiioci. 

Of P. t lailme ta face probleim I wUI nvciltlon one or two 
namples. Naturally he difCussca the origins of the ArBcads. 
Bui m this conncxiion he nc\*er attempts: to ass^ the real 
v^uc a» a »^ce of l^ucyd. ii. 99 K Al tohff ago *i 1B33 
Kteblor (w S, B. jBog, juggefUd that Thuc)'- 

didei Boewnt Of the growti of li^ccdoniaii kmgdoii 
W1»* deduE^ (rtiti geographicia data and not bwEd oa 
found irAdiEion; aud^ p^ola Zancan (// 
ttn jmi IQ^ layj drew ailention to the 

veimon in bE mbo ra. 434 c,, wMch„ in place oF 'nmcydlides^ 
picture of the aArgead family expellmg a succewon of 
CDOilaJ pco|)tot, Buggat* that it wm iho nuiwiivdiilS 
mountain tnbcs which were aasimiJated to hfacedonian. 
nationality. hilSI- Zancan^J iheocy of an ertpajiding ins 

MG£^ninim deserved discufsimi hm- but P. complctdy 
ignura the prol^lem, as he does the JmpprEant esidciicc in 
Hdt. 1. 56 and vii% 43. 

A smmLer crux xi Fhucyd. i. 61. 4, where editon read M 
ATpofew for ffnoTpiifpiTTt^ to avoid the difficult: ics raticd by 
an Athenian attack on Beroea at ihii juncture. WhctlKT 
¥r Ibttiks Beroea or Strepsa was at lacked, we do not know^ 
for he wrna: prendendo a pretesio abusi conmicssi dalle 
j ra!£S^ at^oi nell" attravCTsarc la Macedonia, subho dopo 
(Ftfdicca] ena in campo Con un corpo di cai'alieH alia 
difesa di Potjdea* (p. 43), The poSm goes beyond mere 
geof^phy- It involve! the question of who broke the 
Ifealy, and fCJ duTeclty aHhdJ one's BBCstTnent of PerdJecAS' 
11 s cha racter and pMicy^ Pcidiccas’ successor Archclaui 
a ghi CO only two p™. Of his cunliict w^Eh -Artabaeus and 
oirrai (Aristot, tWit^ 1311 B) Iherc is no word; but, more 
imponanlj there ts hO discussion of hii philbeElniisra and of 
tlw Si^ibcancc of bis reigli for the btiilding up of the 
orhcial Argead legend* 

C^reloii^ in maticr? of topography may seem more 
v^maJ, EhcTrcika is said ^■p. a) to open up a way 

wougb the Western rnoimtauu and cmpEy lEi waters into 
the Admtie^ one ouicldy perceives that Ehii tributan' of 
Uie Va^r has suifered a icniporar>' dhTnion into'ihe 
- L L^' sources happHm to be adjacent 

m ine ndH near Dibm; and no serlou! harm is done by a 
reference (p. a 3 l to \'E>dcoa ‘ con Ic belle sue cascate ddla 
Biitntea despite the lact ihat Vodena lies, in rcaht>^ 
DL-i’ bi^ias [Mu^cnica). But when the dnmam of 
Philip, the brother of Ferdiccas IT, is placed on the Strymon 
ip. 40) uuttad of on the Aaius (r/. 'nmeyd, il. loo)* the 
error u^rc lenoui, for it kada P. to the hipotheu that 
|t Was Phihp wlm Ceded the land for Amphipc^ to Ai hem 
m muni for help againsE hti brother: wheTra the likdi- 
nocxl IS tnaE the alliance between Philip and .Athens followed 
Ihe fouling of ^Vmph^lii [f/. Geyer, A£,s,v.' Makcdonli,' 
col* Twj. On p^i I^ilip fj Erics to awaken the Greeks Eo 
prangs Stiflkcd hto and a half ccniurics ago (j.r. 
under XerscsJ 1 on p. >91 we arc told thaE for the purpose of 
voi,. LXX, 


liberating the Fcloponntse "si ritnme necasaria nun sola 
la pres^za di Filippo nel Fclopcmnoso col suo esercito^ 
ina anrhe 3 a debberaaione dj Un [rihunalr federale dienicO'. 
Tlus is sheer earelcssn-mi. The federal [Kbunal was eon- 
erm^ with fro^iier problcnu and specilic disputes l^tw^etn 
Ehe Eiberaled states^ a very dif^'TcnE matter. 

Such loose writing arousci Ouf distrust, and jititifiiiblv 
^; for rciJcatcdly p, iJitms himself Unaw are of furwJaEncnLal 
distinctions. ' Re, tmlpoi, OTpdrros costituiscorio qucllo 
euEila chc !i chEama *1 * he v^tiEci [p, A 

of the comtilulioiml develupmenE 
of the hlacedoiuAn state is tniporaible if one fail* to cfmw u 
distinctiou between the Kittg and ol or if one 

I reals the hUsim Ai an equal clement in Ehe Scate, Can- 
Cetning the A^iettroij P. faiLi likewise En iliiimgulih ihc 
Cavalr>' from the Conipanions. He assunit^ ihal what 
WOJ El-ue for .^exandtt was also imo For Philip; And in one 
pJace (p. 63 > he even, quoEcs, wiiboul any quahncalionsj 
ait ttmripEEun dating from the time of Philip V to illustrate 
iccmc^ dcgii ordimnnenti miljtari mace- 
doni tn the t ime of Philip 1 J. 

-Again and again easily aceeaibte infonriiitton is misseth 
Had he read Tam's Miiilajy anii .AWf D^hp- 

watTp 193a, iS-iy^ P. might have avoided a repetition of 
the old error (hat the hypa^paEl Were lighter armed than 
I he pliaiane; and he would hav^e been Lc$a confident in 
U^kin^ the sarissa five metres long. Similarly, hii h«ilaE ing 
reference to the * pmone che con autoritk non chiaramente 
definita sono inoaxkaEe di vigilare alU couserva^ionc ddln 
HciPtii^ ^ under Philip {ps,^Demoath. jcv\L i^h mid his 
comparison with the bpidaurui imeripEinn of 302 {IG 
IV, I. -bB. line bqy, for which he quotes an article of E897, 
betrays no knowtedge of the comprehensiv'e disemiloci of 
th^ oTptftfiyol in B^gison, Dis StraUgu hr dtr hiUsmsti^hsn 
<>tr, I, 1937, 50 IT, 1^4 Cp Of even of the fact that the Icmt 
OTpcrTTiy6r occun in iJic InscripElon in question. 

"nieft arc already ses'enl rcecnr, important works on 
cmIv Maecdon ; P.'s bibliip^phy itself duly lists the names 
T-l’ Granier, Hampl, and 

This book fails lu supplement Ehese bebuisc its author has 
ne\-er quite decided what hc proposes lO do. It U too 
ibort and too SUpcr&cial, It has no ceniral theme, yet it is 
F^schmy^ ; and even ibc issue of Philip venus 
DemafEheno, with all its imp! teal ions for one's approach 
to the hutOT)' of the fourib ccniuryj gets no rcaJ appreciation 
3 wc. .V compreheadve histar>‘ of hfacedonis before 
^exaftder is still a dtsideralura. But the lime Eo write 
it 3 ^ perhaps not yet come; and in any case it must be 
irndenakm by Someouc who is awake to the diSicuItics 
of the task. 

F, "^V, Wal^asic. 

^flUanicn t EtoeuoU d'^pigraphulOi dii nuxniartiatlqUA 
■t d'antiq^t^A grocqiioB, VII. By t., RODBAT. 
Fp. 354 ; pi. 34, Faru: Librnuic Adrien-htaison- 
neuve^ 1949, 

TTie phenumcnal fortility pf tllC f tiind and pen of 
fesor Louis Robert and his Bstofushing mastery of all the 
relcvanE e^ridence in hU Special field! of Study canncit fail 
to evoke Ehe wnnder, not immixcd with C11V>% of his readen. 
That w'onder is aroused afresh by the present S'Olume, the 
sci’enth^ and by far the longest, of a series inauguraiE^ in 
1940 ^id wntttfl entiridy by Robert hi mac If with the 
cKccfrtion of t-ol, V, whicn Includes a pcHibtimous article 
by .Maxic Segre, and val. VI, in which Madame Robert 
calbabqintcd. _Twei onJy (IV, Epigrammej du Eas-Empire, 
and \ Ij InscTiptionJ grecques tie LydieJ heat* individual 
Ellies; the ren^inder consist of a miserhany of essays, 
epjigraphicnll, ui.imiiriiuiEic4,.arc:h4M!oki^E:ul and topographical, 
cnwfmg a wide rajigc, thnu^ ihe main eiupbasu laBs on 
Asm Minor, whEcIi ihc auEnor has repeatedly visiEed m 
reccllE j-ears. 

The volume before ns coniams twcniy-threc chaplets, 
var>'mg in len^h between two and ihirty-three pages, 
alwm^a intoe^mg, if only as examples of ihe author's 
meihod^ and freqnenily of eoiuklemblc imperEance^ but 
it Wdl attain tU highest usefulne^ only wiEh Ehe appearance 
uf the promiied Index of Iej rlfh and v'arjt^ conEcnts. Six 
of its chapten l All—Xr, XIX.) arc primarily niimiimatic. 
but all of these lliusiratc the itil^play cf numismatic and 
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evidence. Of thr rest I he longesr arc XXII 
{m which iii^ripc^n of I^yin^ nekni™ to ihc 
and Ciuil of C^li^ula h re-cdilca with an dhamtii'e enm- 
mcntAiy ditafmg niainly wilh the s'rx^ quraliofi of the 
<if the Rtnrian pravliicc of A'^La!|, XV" (hvhich 
conXam funher adcEetlda and mrr^mdA to llic authar'i 
wtirk. Ijs glatiLiiruyf dam rOrifnt J (in which Robert 
^blisha a voltiablc tmcribiinn Irom XcEiaW^^* K.\\\ of 
Suu^ containm^ a letter orAnfiochu^ lit and enabling us 
to date and m restore the ceUrhrated doctnncni of that 
MoHaTcIi frank ErJaa (VVellns^ Gtrrtsjmdmf, 36 , ^ 

and XV'ill (the wfiftii prinrfpt uf a do&sicf (tucovenrd by 
G, E. Itean at Cauniis, comivi^ij^ tw'o deerccj of Sm^tiia 
And two of C^unuA relaliue to ifie dispaEch fracn the litEer 
TO the former city of three judges a nd their secretary wEdch 
in ElEfn help to restore mMch more fully decrees of Smyrna 
fw jndgei sent to her by AslypaJaca and by ihasos, tG 
XII | 3 L 173 , ( 8 ^ a&y). Other chapters of special tnter^i 
Are V (on Anatolian deemit iest, V't (a revised treatmenE of 
a decree of a Carian fluyytreia Immd by the author At Ehe 
temple of Siflufi jp XIV (a mrulon of the rccord'breakini^ 
career of a ^rlilcdao nmnrr, restored And suppEemented by 
a nckv Imcription from Didyma refertjji|[ to the lamc 
athLcle!, and XVIF (exammin^ the decree banning ihe 
inlroductiori of^ats on the idet of HeracEca, fC X 11 • 7 ) . Fjnq}. 

'fhe book is not^ iE b trac^ lawless, boE the vTTv triviality 
of my crittcMiru is a tHbute to its excellence. Tiie ftiriy 
slips m accent liaEiuti And ibc lite which I ha\T notedr whSk 
dctractifij^ somewhat fram the rcado-'s pleasure^ da JWl 
lessen the seient ific ^i^bc df the wort. 'llwre are occasioiial 
ctrars in Greek fortm, luch as Ixw™ frpr fp- 3 ^Ji 

'Apxiiwtii™ for 'ApxtAwDcfCPS (p. 87 )* qrrf^MEWos for 

XpwoOy [p, 134 ); on p, ay gy should be FA", 

And on p. 141 the refcrcncfl^numbcra to footnoica 6 and 7 
are inmsposed; C- K, Bean (p. 59 } appears thrice as J. G. 
Bean (pp. Ijt, 178 , on p. ity * Mitd, I p, m -^ 6 ^ ^ 

should read ' t 9 , n. 364 ? % and on pp, 183 , l8S'* IG, 

Xri 31 ^ 7 ^ " ihould be * IG Xfl 17 ^-, Robert makes 
many valuable cantrihulfons To IcKicjography, but I CAnnot 
accept all hit suggestions. He cLamm (p. aiD n. tj that 
the verb absent from occun in REG 

1906 ^ 1 ^ 3 Sf [thii should read 146 ^Up I. 2 '^h but 

in not e 4 on the same nage he rightly says that this inscrip¬ 
tion must be corrected in the light of Another which he 
quoEcs, failing to notece that this correetkm substitutes 
^j(i««nra[ilail for ApyhMOfMHWosJp Agnin^ despite the 
authority of \\i''ilhelm and Robert p I cannot bring mysdf 
to accept uiyt 6 ex« tn A Tairion ^igram As ' un temie | 
ajouEer aux diet ionna ires ' (pp. 19 II t); uiys is often used 
adv'erbiaiiy in tho Homeric poems A 158 irfy* dvoiS^^ 

TT 46 afya Hymn. Crr. 4 £!Hii \ity^ Hymn. Mfff. 

30 yfy' and in view of B uiy‘ o aay 

kJy' 1 ^ 0 X 5 , and f ibG |ify^ I unhtsitaim^y write 

aly' l^oxw in the nrpigramj ia.pecially as Homeric ochoes 
are Very frequent in Amiiolian Imcripiiom. On p, 97 
Kobertp calling Attention to the word in JG li*. 

3138 . a J remarks Cet empEoi d'AmiSiMa n'csl pas conntl 
du Dictiuinairc de Liddell-ScOEt-Joncj/ If J undcmand 
him ari^tp he rt^arrls it as A noun poctkaliy slinrtened 
for and meaning/dedication .* But this leaves 

the sentence without A mb and calls into being a form 
Tifenn, derived from "riantii, of which no example esrists 
ciiIkt in I he simple or in any compound form, for dartl- 
9 i|h, duly registered in represenu not <Wfo) 
but Truep Buck and Pcicnen record 

(RmT« hut their solt Evidence U SEG IV, 433 , 3 , 

where Orrifliaa (rwE OwritBuo) Elands for dvrl-ftyo, M 
Dt. P. Maas su^-estl to me, iSartBiw* in IG IH, 313 d must 
be rW^qioip and/i hough LS^doesftoi recagniic the mwldtc 
voice AS meaning * dedicate/ it ocetin in Aitifi. Pal IX 
744p /Err Bitt XXXIV. 575 * Mnj. .Vaf. Bkdj. VL 49 , 
And X. Vuli^, Spomfmk. LXXV, nos. 37 , 134 , On p. 33 E 
Rubett apparently accepts TowL^niWairTa, where I prefer, 
wilh previous cdlloniT write TO)ir(at)c 0 ffHa]iviz, and on the 
same page he quolcs (t^ ttipJw(T ]«5 AxMoi) rii 4 »u 

ToO drftmOrw wht« ihe stone his EiHa and 1 stn 

tempEcd to Hiipcct that wc shotdd write 6 iK<ai? diydp> 9 . 


^ Independently puldished by G Cbimion^ ;lf#l. /Ifltti. 

V. ::^r8-1l6. 


Bui these are trifles, and my doiiiiiiAnE feeling m cIosEng 
A hook which I shall often rc-opF’fl is one of odrElitalian 
for A very rcniarkable achlCVCttiml r 

M. X. Ton. 


TiLB ChildX4d of Thetis : a Study ot Inlands and 
Islaudars in tha Aegean. By G. Ki.viXHci5m i. Pp^ 
334; p3. i6. London; John {.ehmannp tSi- 

Because of a certain wooliiRr:>^ ^if thought (^It sccined 
to mO; in the Writer s approach to his su^ecl, bccAUSC the 
book U diliEigured by the w ro^ kilaJ of misprints rPhAbcnai, 
Fanagla Zoddokos Pigysp lyrUu, rrtieicn^ mhalogiLS, nfJtl 
others I, Atid because there is In it much v^gue and duhi^nis 
hislory, especially about Mcdil errAr^ean and Dorian TAM 
and the uoivtnal andp il would SCcm, almost estdinlve 
w'oiship of I he Mother-guddess (at w hom Tlielis vvas one 
m^ifcstAliH^^i—hence liie picturesque EilSel, because of all 
this it takes SkJfrtr E iiEie, and a gi>od deal o-f readmE^^ bcfrire 
one gets into sympathy with the autFirjr. Yet the eifort 
should be iTLAde, for he lias sonieLhitig to tell u.*;. 

Uc arc not sin^pbJ^ijig ovcrrauiui, if we divide ihqse 
Englishmen W'hcJ know Greece well Into two classes] first 
and the more modcst^aimosl all of ihenl profasionn.] 
scholars—wliose work Itos uf itself niadc ihctn* if they can 
observe at aH, well Acquainted wiih Greek lands and 
prapJe; these have a wide as well as^ A deep knowledgr- 
There is a second clasi who kumv GrctJce fram n close 
acquaintance w ill I A prt kular set of iis inhabiEanTaj in 
Alnens, or Gorfu^ or ctsewhcrc. Anid 1 have notiEied one 
inleffsEing conirast between the ohscrvaiiofti nftheie two 
ctasBcS of iravelEers: all of the firet^ I think, would Aigtee 
I hat the Greeks are, by compArisorL Wnth ollicrs, Art exira- 
Oldinariiy sober people in fowl AOeI drink; the con vail lonal 
pjciure of the Grc^ of any clas^r sitting for hours at a 
caUi ta Eki^ over one gEw uf wine or a cup of COlTrC, hu 
truth in it. The other llEiglishmm, on the Other hmid, 
have An upri»ariau.s time in Greece; if you want to have a 
good Eime drinking, from one cafe to the next* go there m 
OjlC of them. There L* RO doubt to svhich class Mr. 
KinEntnunth brioiigs^ and not only from the prefAce in 
which he names the fiends who helped him ; for ^xry- 
where he wens, men drank (and ate, too) ah day, myix 
than ever Hotner's lierucs did, and he had the ^alni 
difhcolty in coping with Ie aIL Yet there El this cliflfert-nce 
bctw-cen him and the Of facts: he has no sinall circk of 
companions, sampling the I AVemas of Athens^ but goes froEll 
idnnd lo island, to h>Ta and to Naxos, to Anaphe and to 
Creie, lo Barus, .Sigirui, And Thcra^ and in Ehis ORC respect 
he found E hem all much alike. I [e alwaj's i«mi eo have 
arriviad for fiome ipcciaE party. .\nd there is the young 
man from Sphaklui. where no gendarme dare? eriEer^ vvho 
had killed hb sbter. her husband and his flilher, for honour's 
sake. Fine,_ swash-liuckhng fellows. 

His description <if ihcsr blands, their varied lAndsCApC, 
their amculturc, their tratispurE^ their hoiuies. And of the 
people he met, is very well done. He was |u Crwcc before, 
during, and atlcr the ^.^At; and he can write Ai>Oui whai b 
inEcrcsting and enduring, and EOuch very little on polilio^ — 
perhaps miE enough^ partly iKCausc peditks can queer any 
pitch so IjAdly^ partly bceansc what he doej say about 
Ehem is sensible and Hnsitivc^ and he mentions the subject 
Ofily wikcn he tiAWis JE. He wai one of the bAriEl of men 
who TTiade that SAd aiiempt Eo lilxrrate Samos in 1943; 
and his account of thil, very brief. One man's estprritlice 
and thoughts* is most moving. He is a jytnpaEhclk 
Oliver of men* and a good wrilKP, He is inietniing in 
his phtlasophy, so to speak, of island life; nnlv when he U 
muamg about Pan, and the Great Moiher.doc^ he become 
duJJ. Hjs book therefore {% one to be read. 

There are many lEluslrations; but ihtse* cORlidcring 
what OppcKtl uni ties the A^an olferr* are fioE of outstanding 
RjerJt, 

A. \V, CoMur. 


und Sprach*. By r GtoaotAUFj, Pp. ilJg, Ham¬ 
burg: .Marion von Sriirddcr. 1949, 

V f nineteen til century enfcircnd intel- 

llgihibly u|»n the Greek meires by intEi^ireting (hem in 
terms of a familiar music. Th^ modem ithooC assuming 
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arc na Capable of jippFccial inc qiitlTiEilatii'c 

rhyibfti, ii cuntent to ^ive an ateutalc di^ri|i^iVin of 
phenuiHCtliA^ For 'G<^i:irgP!uin thia iji eo ^baiuictn die itHc 
end, of mettical -iludlcs, whicli ihoiild aifri aE undmii4jifjdlSn:|5' 
how the aneienE pocti^^ ami music really sounded, anti to 
abandon h ijtui^-cssarily^ lincc (he believes l^ijht Is llirwn 
Upon quant it aEi^^ rhytliin in Hjeneral amJ nncLent Oreek 
rhythm in panfcular by the Jiudy of niodem Greek folk- 
music. 

G. begins by dra^ving n fLindametilai dblinnEiem between 
<j ) SehwriTKir^ichtArhythniik and fsri gTiantitac^rhytlunit. 
rhis U WE a mere inaiEcf of the pre^nCe or alwence of 
crude sErcss, &iiitve Scln^erifeivieh e can exhi w?tHoul 

stress ItbtP IS n sound ixsini), and streu fnay be fEiunEi in 
associatior) VL-nh quant it at tve rhythm. 11 il rather a mat I cf 
of E he reJat tvc aUE onoiny of the Uni ts. i,i : k conccmcti ivil li 
^lEabstKkujijf; it organises the subordmaEC clement^ in 
CHjflifot 11 Lity WT-th an anlecedcnt scheme5 it ti thus abstract 
and UE the same time dynamlE?, fyi is cnncnmed whh 
Zeitef-fLilluiti?, is conereEO ;uid static. Where (i j multipJies, 
scheme and the fiUui!; of ilic lime in 
conTormity wilh it+ ivhh'h tn i l) are H’liatin^uiihabtc faCEors, 
are fused in (3 j . Schwerjjtw'ichlsrlLtnhmik is hat eXemdi- 
fied m Cernian ^leEry ant'l in I he eiiajt$ic3l muiic of I he 
CiglllecnEh and luilelcenilh ceinuries. At ihc oLher exifCnle 
come tile rliythnu of Greek poetry . 

One ^spoCls Eh.it G. has drawn liij dislincEiiin too riEklly. 
(irtainU> the Greek quaniitatii’e nicEfes were iiud rcmahied 
Closely bound Eu the concEelc unit^—ihe Inng^ and sliorta 
of Ihc component wonfi. ^rhcie, With Tlii-ir nalural 
qi^Eilies, una reeled a it ress.accent and large! v un- 
fdaECd to meaning, were iuEractablo objecis. havLtip, as 
G- puts It, * a niusiral-rhvchinkal will of their own '; and 
thi* profoundly aflHied Ehr nature and practice of Creek 
melrie* Sjo fuf, so good. But, in order m presme ihe 
pimty of hw basic distinethin, C. tovds to deny sirueiumf 
principles to riuaniiEalis’e rliythm a! together or ai least to 
minimi^ ihetr importance. This comet near to abolishing 
the dulinction ticiwren \me and prose. Granted that ihc 
principle of QuanEiiLiEirhylhmik is additive, will the addition 
of Oitylhin^ produce portk or musicaJ rhythm? 1 % the 
^UCIM of qiMiiiiEies merely arhitraty fwiilkfiTlich ) ? 
-wmetEmR jt wwms that G, means ihtSp but at oclier Linien 
ho UCilJy assum^ the cotHfary. Jn his dltcuiaian of a 
bapphic sEanza ilJithl rjSj ho ihows a Sound sense of Ehc 
w-ayj in which Greek poets built up their meincal ^Eruclurcs 
^rucEuJra which are often ai easy Ip understand as 
paEterard arro^emenis of (say i large and irnali pcbbln 
as they are dimcvll to atiaJ’jiTic Into subo^linate units. 
Even m, G. surely ijoes too far in dtnyinR lo Creek metre 
the prjnciplr^_ he ascribd to Schwrigew ichEsrhythmik. ITic 
term prtpoif Itself Implies the principle of multiplicalion. 
riis unless prrveneto deny Ehal ihe t^hlly logical anapaestic 
dimelm and leiramcters rxempli^- thi^ prmicplti than to 
deny I hat lE is sLibstantlidy modified by the ancipiEia 

in lambk and trochaic Hiyilinw. I« 'it‘llo[ tnirr lo lav 
Ihat t.rrrk rhrthirt itjcir cxhilni; n tuiirc hc[w«n G.’i two 
^ic pruwintn’ Thai Hmii'almcc war nlloHYd AL all 
(O Ihc one principle. ihM iti sppiicaiicn was sa 
lunilnd. to [fie other. It is Wausr the principle attributed 
10 Scfiwrmwchlsiii^nhiniJt ii so mucfi easier to under- 
Stand and describe ihaE the ancicnl meiruli anti their 
tnnctcenth^mtury sueenaors gave such an inaitcquate 
BccouhT of Gr<rfc rhythm . ^ 

When r». argues that, whEle the Greek lanauaar has 
exclungi^ quantity for .tress. G^efc rnlk-muiic hSi nre- 
‘■‘f characteruties of grumtiiiitsrliythmik to an 
t^tfflt which can illuminaie ancient Creek tnetre, one feels 
thal the ^int needs Mtne proving. G, i) an otpcricnced 
muiicolOfpitT the scholar who is not will eriliclie his 
Interpol at ions with diflidmCe. We ihould certainly like 
more illustTBlions. more analnii, and a wider dwcuMion 
m relation to other types of fiilk-music. To be jud^, 
the exampieijieed lo be heard, as C. himseTf insiiil. It iL 
dilhcult ihcr^^ to uy miire than that he produces 

P?’’?'’''* fiitnrical 

'\T>ell>er he tslanlldics his conlentton that 
they duptuy qnaniitalive rhrthm fin hii sense) is another 

ITuiEEcr, 

Oik of G. j boldest and most oi^inal siiggnsticns concerns 
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ii a commnn type uf dancr, krurtvn iis Ehe 
S^TEdri kiilatnalTanos, tin: rhyEhmical j^hrme of whlrh la 
f r T- -^kgucs that the doLLrd crnc]|i’l reprrsenis .in 
irraiional syllahlF^i interninhju r Lh-itvc^ei Irkfig land ^hort, 
mul that I he uJmlr metre cstem]Wific^ Ehat E%-pc of dacivii 
wmh i shortened thesis, lo Hhich Dimv-slui tjf'Hjlii:arrta.-ij|U» 
refers in tit/h. 17, A.^summg Ehal wha! Dionssius 

pys belli good for the lieroEE: I lejcjinitlcT in HerirTsil. G. ia 
inclinni U;? irate a hiitihrital confLexiou betwerti: iln- rpie 
mnrr and Ihb Greek lulk-dnnce. vkkjain. Ehis neird* some 
pravin^_ IlK difficulEim in ihc rrlevunE p^isn^ra ot' 
Dionysbu.a strr tm Complex fiar diacusiion here. Bin. whm 
G. invokes Hk trsilEmony ^if .\riaEoxenu* irA, jf/zjfj, and 
.Vrblidcs QuiuEih.baufr there arr weak pi>itiE^ in his arjfu- 
tmmE: in particiib^rr he ovcri^^n-^ki ihe [^{mt ihai ihc 
i^oyln of Arislnxcnus i wnd prcnimniblv of Ar e lites, I hough 
the Etst Ii comjpE M iit xrai. G. jcciiii right, hnwe ver. m 
J^anhug the rhythm of ihc S>te6i KaMrEiiiLla nrA as 
dfictyhe; and this phennmmon of a daClyl ivitfi abbnn i.^trd: 
t ItMJi i^_ W on li bearinjz in in hid. 

1 hii ii a atmiidatLng and uriginal bnt>kp iind ii s mggriE loni 
dcfcn'c lEudy, ihoupfh the junhor lendi Eo pnah h\i con- 
cluaions loo jar and fo present them in thal clear<uE and 
thematic form ^vhich 1 perhaps wronglv! provokes 
SCepEictsm in tfu? English minri, 

R, P. ^ViNM.VCTo>vIffGR^v, 

Dio Btatuttun^abraoiiche im vorgancbichtlicbna 
AnntOlioa. Ily Dr. 1 ; OzGbC. Pj>. Wu figs. 

.Inkaraz GniveRitdi von Ankara, 194a, 

Tiirlc Tftrili Kurumu Tara fin dan Kerah^yiik 
Hafriyali RapoUTil, 1947 ^ Ausgr^buniFen In 
l^aheyuJr. By Dr, T. and Dr. N’.OzGir^. Fp, mj6i 
y- 5 pfana, 3 maps. Ankara; l urk 

Parih, Kurumu Uaim^ev-i, 1 

The debt which all studimts of prehistorv msc to Dr 
Ia 3 win and Dt. \imel lias sitsTdily increased. 

VVhenvvTr a CQiatnhi.Uicin by one or boEfi of tltesc scholars 
appears. It deswiTS to }k reatl aiEenliiety, ofien lo be re- 
rcadj that can easily be done with I lie more recent 
publi^tiom, which include a German or English text 
Two on important luLjecis have fluw addctl lo our 
settle of obligation. 

. previously wjucd in 1 lij-fcisht is % 

l^". T^m_Ozgn^ alone, lls putklication u tlmrly: a vxM 
quaniity of frcih evidence on Irnrial rtUrEoms 14413. receruk 
beeti Ussemblnl as ihcr result of Intexuivr expEurai hm ani^ 
sites in w wicly leparaicd parEii of 1 ‘urfeey have 
prooured graves^ and wh^’Cras smsaEicmal find.i like Elicse 
fr™ AlaE^ have become quickly familJar, otlien, mt h oi 
thCHc from Tekekoy and KaJrdoru^, arc lej* kn(mii ihan 
t^' dcbcn'i;, 'J’hc dpicripiions and disci^viuns are fmi^ 
ofcotiiK, wifined to ihfl new material; they draJ w ith new 
and old. Millemanns Nanny frjr iniiance. a* wr|| 

as OUT Turkcdi coHf-agiies^ AJitatlibeh MureoiTT, references 
to neighboojrmg countriti are briefly but adrqiulffly given 
if necra-tary for comparlsan or conlrasr. 

Among the many Interciing favEi whioh this book 
thj! following may be oF special Concern to arthaeo- 
Jwiits ami anlhropolo^istiL The three COmniontiil iVpei 
ofj^ave plain Girth—wereoncri used simullone- 

ouily m Ehc same settlement or even in I tie same ijouse^ 
Bunal iniariOCtuTTed eariier in ,\naiolIa than in the .Aegean 
am, and wa* a method Ej^sical of and much favoured by 
the pojMiUtioti. bo.me wtSE .Anamlian communitini chose 
to inter tline (Jrad in extra-mural cemeteries, while Olhers 
preferred the more wglMpread practicr uf burial within 
I he setllemrrsE, frequent IV undfT houic-ploors’ nor, ap- 
[Mrently^ was ihenc any tlifTerencc in cullure bctwn"n the 
adherenls ot I he* tw n diuimilar sysEem*, Elefnre the war. 

hem identified excqjt in the w'rai ern 
and mbddJc wcatein pnmnees, hm in 1940 and 19.11 two 
gravc^yards Were cxcavaied on the north coast near ^anisun, 
one extra-Eimra! at Tekekoy. the ol!ier miido the pirhlSlorlr 
village at Kaledoru^n, TckektA' is unique because its 
^ava, all of the pJainMTJirEh lype, Vfcrc strailfird in ihree 
<» w-hjcli peneErated each othrf, U lUi regard 
to the liikixnilion of lukties in nrhulEive l urkcv. Dr. 
points 00 E lhal all were llex«l or contra tied until laic in 
Ihc thinJ fnillenniuin; ihen, and only at Tekekoy, exEended 
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buriftb l>cg3n la appear^ M for grave-fOodsp be dnnan- 
HmtA ihAT iwe-lhirds of ihe Fecwled £fa\'ei codlained 
pofic; nich lack of equipment muitp he thiltkip have been 
due ta poverty^ caiher ihaji ccHiv^tiqn;, since wdl-^TkifUisbed 
graves were oricli found nearby 4 Unlike SouEtl Rmsia, 
CypriLs, or CjrcEtp prehuEonc Aiia Muior produced no 
muJtiptc ar^ only A double buxials. 

^ Tl:^ rcyjp'Al toinoi Al Alftca dilTcr from ihc gTAsmi at other 
siteiL In plan, they look like cEiambcr^j, and tbc belief 
and rituaf u-hich they redect nte in many wasi alien^ 
Vn the nbjeccj wbleh they coniained indud^^ no'irnporti. 
And Mere Tor the moat part in ibe nathr tradition. Tlac 
pa^ devoted to consMeration of thu remarkable ccmclery^ 
not only summaruc the problcnu uhlcb il raises^ but abo 
give much inTormalion bilhcito AVatlable only in prdiminajy' 
reports. 

I'hrouglsout the hook, common loue and tcfeniific: 
oautkm charAetcriie the expEanatiom which Dr. (jhEguc 
1"^, the s^doui phenomena^ etpeciaily those 
connected with pOsibLc cults and those whldl throw IF^ht 
on bclieCs aboui ah aTterwoiid. In drawing inferenc** 
from phydeal remaiiu he ii cautious too; though iuirtgued 
by the circiuiutAnces that inlra-mural burmli in the north¬ 
west ha\T produetd some ihort-headed skuJU, while 
dolichocephalic ones come frcmi cemeteries, he nevcftKele^ 
Admits that speaiblLofl is premaEurc because measurable 
ikulU arc rare. Oft Ehc Other handn there U much to 
reco mm e nd the theory, which be and scscral authoTItlia 
adv'ocmte^ that a foreign brAChytephalic elcmenl w'Af 
nnpOfbible for the nou-AnAtohAn element! at ^Uaca. Hii 
idea ihal i\aatoLia^ introdocod CUE-gTAVes inEo Syria and 
Xonti MeSopoEamia will, no doubt, be considered carefully 
by tpeciaJiiEj in Ehose prpvlnect^ 

Tilere Are two eddenms which aft otherwise Apprcciathc 
can ufier. One U that K^USUra A is dated too 
high, and its excAvatcH: has aJwA>^ deljbcrAtely avoided 
callmg iE chAkolithic. The other refew to the maps, 
especially those on Figs. 86-^, which ha\i= been reduced 
to too smAll a scale. But thwc Arc minor matteiiE the 
whole treAlise is cxcenent, and a Special tribute should be 
paid 10 hi helpful footnotes. 

Dr, And hia wife have eodAborated in digging 

and publishing KAraho^ukp Ihc site. In souih-cAMem 
Turkeyp has an outstanding dlstincticn: it has produced 
A slab wiEh a Hittite hieroglyphic iftscdptioft, ereeted in a 
Stone iocTe with a itrnie 11 ha lion-trough in front. Dr. 
CilEerbockp has coulributrtl an app^dlx, poinES out 
that ibo iibaliod-tro^h implies a bactyllc CuU, He also 
wanu uj that the inscription coniaiAi jxculiarilics and 
matiy tigns without cxacE coumn^rtf;; [ft cUBSequencCt 
the Karatepe bilingual may not gi\x adcquAte help in its 
decipherment. The persons named in the text appear 
not to l^long to the HiEtite Imperial FcHixb nOT are they 
knawD ift later hiitoiricAJ comcKtsi the hleroglvphs look 
AS though they were later than the Empire but not much 
so; th« coniklerAiloftS support the rsidence of strati¬ 
graphy by indicAtiiig a date shortly after the Empire 


The name * pqat-HlE t ile '' Juu been chosen for e he period 
when the inscription W'M M-E up^ and t^ three prrlo^ 
which follnw it, similar in culture, are called poft-HlElitc 
lou. Except for the fact that all knir port-HitttlC stages 
Arc numbered from top to bottom, lo thaE ihc ' foyrth 
period " is chronolcfiicolly the lifst^ this LeTmuLDlogy recoin- 
niemls haeTf: it is bellw than * late^ or * ncO'Hittile ' or 
* J’hrygtan.* For the situatioci ii compIcK. The citizens 
conleinpnrary with Ehe iiucrtpliuft used poitcry which 
rcscmhfcd mnnochtome wares from Fhrygia except that 
it was red or beown rmEhcr than grey or btack; but luch 
pottery is too widely distributed, as the accouni of its 
End spots fw U3 to asaociatc it wjEb Phrygian 

invaders. The same obsemtion applies to the pAtntod 
wares of Phrygian tipe which^ edruy enou^, came into 
use at Karahuyuk much later than on the Anatolian 
plateau. OiiZ two AUthoil believe that the plain and 
paiftEcd wares alike ean be derived from native ^knatolian 
pro<ot>tK!ST due allowance being made for motives int^ 
duetd from abroad: therein they Agm wiEh ihe ^xrdict 
given by Bitid in R^innaiiaHsfki SUu^r That the Kamhoyilk 
people poftmtaified old traditions », in any casc^ proved by 


I heir burials, which were in contracted positions under 

houic-ncxir 3 . 

Ekn^th the pOSt^HiEEilc remamsi there was a liraiurti 
bdqngmg Eo the Hi EE ile Period, and quite orEhodoX in 
character. Ii yielded some remarkable sherds of the uEl- 
cummnn relief ware: one ornamented wish a Egurc, part 
man, part bull, the Other with A libatioU-pqurcr. 

In concltL^iofl, A word should be said in praise of ilie 
OOnscienEious and thorough way in which the cicaiatic»ns 
And Ends have bcda dcwibcd. Tliey are amply illustrated 
by photographs, drawIngSp and plans, while the skuILs 
(Alpine and Mi^lEeiTADtAhj Are ably dealt with by Dr. 
MuEAffrr ^oiyalrcki 

^V. Luifi. 


Antilui OriglnaXnzlMiiltSU. d.AF TCwj nu t im rninlTi das 

IxLAiitiita 4 ArdbliolDgiachBB IriHtitiit dnr Uai- 
vemitit E^Mmgsa ■. By W. Groxhaoen, Pp, g6 S 
p3.33, Niimbcfg: HamCorl, ipiS. DM 1 e. 

Erlangcn University has a respectable collection of 
clasical anlii^uh Fi^, ospeciilJy of Greek and Italian polieiyv 
which now jnetuda part of ihc Pteyss coJEcction from 
Munich. Thh short deJCnpLive tataJogue^ like those for 
Berlin, Tubingen, And Hamburg, is a handy aid for visitors 
And students worki^ in the museum, and 'seems generally 
tdiable. A useful innointion is the asterisking of items of 
which photos ore available. .An index of pfo^ euances 
would also have been oonsxAient. 

R. M. Cook. 


Dwr groBBfl Altar von ForglUUDDr By G. Bftt'Ss. Pp. 
y+E 5a text figi, -r map. Berlin: Gcbr. Mann^ 

Dhf 

.4 rcliahic^ popular guide lo the friezes now At MosCowv 
with some intrcductorji' paragraphs on Pergamon and on 
the structure of the alEAF, Hie bOCikJcl is remarkabEy well 
Jllusirated, in half-tone. The photo^raplia show the town 
and ailar ihc in tbrlr aeiual conduion and from modeb, 
the nrchiEectUTC of the altar, many groups And individual 
fimnes in both the fricrea, and some IntCtCMlog dcEaila 
of the Gigantomachy. A iketcJi-rmap of the .Aegean tf 
Appended^ but no plans are included. 

A. AV. L<iWSiEKOE. 


Mantarpiflcea of Greek Coinage. By C. ^ELTMAN. 
lafl; pk 55- Oxford: Bruno Camree, 1^49. 21/. 

This is, first and feremosE, a pictufe-book—ihoft, 
but esceltciitly produced, and therefore not inexpeojivc. 
Nearly sfoo tcxt-rmires (lUiisErAling iCrtiie sixty ooms) are 
included, about half of which show seleci spetimcni mlatgcd 
up to four—once or twice up lo sbc— diAfncEcrs ; each, of 
ihesc b felkitously placed near a HAtural-lhEe photograph 
of ibc same coin. The coin* have been plaotogrApbed 
hy the direct method, and not from plaster CASES; And she 
superb sEandaid of phologTAphVp cocnbbed wieIi Eire 
excellcnee of the hjiIf^Eoncs and of the paper^ has given u* 
A ftoEeworthy record of some of Uic niflal lovHy Coins C*'cr 
made. Reference to p. 67 (no. a ja) will show tiic technique 
of photography at its highest possible point ; and, through¬ 
out, the rcproductioftj spAjrkJe ydth the true livdiEKis of 
the original metal. 

.rVs on essay on cQim a* w^orks of an the book h intended 
for those, with little or fto prior Imowledgc of Greek coins^ 
who are ready to look and lO think. Like m 04 t Studi 
books it has dcSiculLics to contend whh. How much 
general itdbrmatiDn sliall be gb-en Lo tlic tniri^uclion? 
Seltman^g il CUri 4 >ujly~haphaiArd the de¬ 

velopment of Creek cumAge ii ilmpliEed almost lo nothing- 
ness, iEs economic linpoitacce as the symbol of unscrupuJous 
and cut-thioat eompetiLiao nci'cr mentioned. How far 
ihall the commentary include contrmmial malerml? 
Fi^ iheie are no noEia to the commentAT)-! what 11 laid ii 
■aid: and the non-fpecialist, first InEerested, And Ehen 
ewed by the urbanity of what he reads, cannot posiihly 
realize what ii someEimea at stake. Nm'crtheios, as 
cofiunentEiry on works of an is is all beautifully dime, and, 
if the author * choice of a w:oid or a phrase front time to 
time jail sku^y, it ix only because he has bhmclf seE a 
itAndard which 1* tiiiiAlEy 10 fAStidJous. 
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pcnvm of perception and ag;iifi jitainie 

with a aharp kuk— almost a pattff—of pleasure, ^Vrahtisa** 
daJphijM / J>^irQmiii^ doc^wm a^insE a current i>f ten 
letters' (p. 49); the pine-tree, on ihc wonderfuL coin of 
Aetna, that sways sli^tly under the taele''s We^ht (p* 36) ; 
the dcscriptjom of the Scliniu dhlradiffl fp. 59), of the 
Amphirolu iii^radraditA with * ApoUo^s hair , , . prosed 
forward l%hEJy by the wreath that rota upon it * fpp. 94 
awl of the dolphin, on Klmona SyracLtaan ictradfaehraj 
which ' Como diving out of her hair to meet a seeotid 
whose long anout comes from behind her right shoulder " 
(P* quite admirable: that of the dccadrachm of 

Acragaa coy.y noE be lujpasscd (p. 105). The keen-eyed 
read^ will dUcm-tr a mass of new dcEail for himself, Vor 
example-, the curiiniLF of the two IcoT-tlpl Iti Terina^s olive- 
wreath Ip, £7)^ the lltxtbic head-band of j'VnienantM (p. b7)> 
and the ham^ gem-like brill iimcc of the ^yration gold 
fP- 93) with its ] Ecraeles and lioti superbly CDllstrkied alike 
by detperale cRort and the natTOw cincoit of the flan, 

Inlroduction and CoBrnierilary contain points 
which wUJ CeriainTy be disputed or ihooghl to need turihn- 
inquiry—in pafticular^ the ingenEous reconstruction of 
Phi^gilEuii' career and rnDvements Ithe fridence here is 
perhaps nol so doquenE as is soggnied), the place of 

ceUton" and "cclntiire' in ihe Greek world (u it really 
dcfcyaible to assert gj that ' celebrated artUtS like 
Fheidias, and PoIykleiLEis acquired their fame, not as 
iculpton, hut as edators wor!^ ng in gold and is-ory ' ?), and 
(pp. 11 ff.) the pan-Hellenism of an an ihai was Athenian 
in origin and in spirit, With regiird to ihil last point, even 
il ii could be provod true of * celatiirc ' it would not be 
ob^-lo^ly true of other htandies of art, and certainEy not 
of sculpture; and Seh man^S comments on like COmbmation 
of Atb^ian and Olympian inElucncc in the famous Naxos 
LeLmdrachxEi (p, 55 ^ suggest tincomfurtabEy that *10 ihed 
all piecaaceptiomi about ** schools of an " in Greece' [p, 
might bK to eedliCt Greek artistic products to a row of 
beam—curiously alike yet curiooisJy difTerent. 

C. V, StTTtERLAKD^ 

Dab Klim ft Griftcbaiilandii. By Fiinj?p*ost, 

33B; £ maps. Booni Fcrd. DdmnalcTt Verlag, 

This book is a very welcome supplement to the same 
geographer's well-known i>cLr Mituliru^gehiti (as okl » 
fourth edLlion The subject is now Greece 

alone, which has lEs ^»eci&l poiiiion within ihe MnditQ- 
ranean area. It lies casLwams near i'\9ia, and b deeply 
embedded northwards in Eurojpe, so ihaE, despite a hjng 
Coast-line, it has a more contmcnlal cliznaEe than Italy, 
VVilhin Greece there ore all sorts of local compIexittEs ^ 
wind and weather, and many diferenLCS between lowland 
and highland, cast and weut^ nnrtii 4Snd south (Athens^ 
for iMance, has a more ihan usually dr>' and CUAtinEntal 
^>ecfos of the climatej-, h is Only now^ afECT much w'orfc 
by Creek meteomlogists like Aeginitis and Mariol^pulos, 
that the \^iotii parts of Greece can be really accuraEely 
comrared and distinguEihcd m this respect; the results 
aie here SCi forth -with all pciSjtbk details of isothemu and 
' Isohmcn —and csth * Isobronlciu" ‘ fioncphen/ and 
the like. Hk icbolar will tum ivHth pleasure especially 
to Ihoae pj^ where the author aUiulcs to claskal matters^ 
as m dealing with winds and sailing cocditlom (pp, 17^ 
il4^ the etexians are important enough, he allows, but 
their general importance for climate has been exaggerated^ 
p, aCj, He IS v-ery intercstmg about t he influeneo of dimaic 
on the character of the peopICp with some refwence to Ehc 
Hippocratic essay Ok dm, Wamt, and (pp. £03 -10: 

the TOf'i^wer has discussed the t<ipic dscwhete, //ukn7 # 
dnrunr pp, io6^U The SlruggEr with 

me scourge ^malaria is ^-exy old, bemg alrotdy represented 
in some of the laboum. of Hercules {pp, 199-203;!, Philipp¬ 
ian repeats, ai coniirfncd by recent authoniltSf his origmal 
opuuon that theme has been no great clinmtic change in 
the cGuiiiJ!>- within histme times (pp, 157-6©), 

ThCTc h a useful bibliography, but no index. The maps, 
ihowi^ i^themia, raittuul, and the sites of obsersiaioriesi, 
are edited by H. i^hmann, who has also eorrccted the 
lextx A book of such buting value dc&cr\'cd bctEcT paper* 

J, O. Tiiouson, 
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Satyrnpialn: BUdor grioohinchnr Vaaaii. By F. 
Baouu£n. Pp, ©S; 67 text figs. Brriiu: Walter dc 
Gruyier ^ Co,,. 194,1, liM, 6, 

This ii an extremely useful little book which all stidenis 
of the Greek satyr pJay will need. It lisEs with adequate 
rtfrtences 305 Greek vases whlcli ttiay be connected with 
t hr sat)Tic drama, and illustrates fiHy-ofie of T bcin. Indexes 
of«U>T plan's mentioned^ subjects of pictures, ftmi museums 
are added. It sums up Bromnier's own earlier Work and 
takes full account of Buschor's studies and many scaiiered 
refermcoi by fh^nzlcv, whose all.ribution:a 1/ vai& to 
paiiUera in df^aml ,1A Tare quoted ihroughoot. 

First a ihori lint of addenda mid corrigenda: nos, 5 
and 11 , add reference tn ©eaKley. PBA, xjuciii, 41 and 50* 
no. 8 is now in Sydneys lo Awhoinm Sius^ioa^ 

pi. X: no. 32, reference shcrtjld bc ; no. 74 

should be hluiuch £360, , 4 /? I' 805/1; no, ^ ia now in 
the Britisb Museum; no, to 6 reference should l^e to ARV 
357.^35: no- add reference to Hai^pels, IE7; 

nos, 172, 179 adcF refcsience EO Beazlc\^ A"l 37 no, i and a ; 
no, tdi two vasoi arc COilfused under this hradingn ^hrr 
Mannheirn vaJO figurixl here iind ibc former I hiipe vase 
(TiUyaid aOo, Trendall, RP, no. 117), w-hkh Is now [n the 
DuntEce Public Library' and Art Gallery; ibc Manufieim 
vaiC is therefore a new work by INnhon. 

Ilim a question of principle, H-uw do we kn-ms' that 
the vase paiiiifr is thinking of a satyr play^ Only fourteen 
of thete vases stiow saiy-n in tbe drawem which mark ibc 
chorus Elian ; thttz of incsc also show' masks {noi. 1,4, B); 
hut of the fourtctn only nos. 1, 4^ g, 15-13 ^ 

the rest are limply piciufe^ of chorus men {to tliw ihuufd 
be added Bfilton 03.841, d/7F 450/4..'i To use the rtit of 
the material WC riluiE adopt hime Such pdueiptc as ISrom- 
mcr's: ' if the appear with gods and heroes with 

whom they arc not connected by legend^ this poinEi to the 
play.' But we must remember (aj Brommer usually 
doesi that: (^J some stories ccmnecting isat^n with gods 
and heroes go back long bddfe the satyr play. An obvious 
uistanee U the Rotum of Hephaistos, but no, 13 at Ictm 
must refer lo a play and a play earlier than Achaioi^ 
f/fpkaeslas. TllC 9at>T»' 31 tack on Hera (prcsitmably 

therefore also on Iris and ibrir rncuc by' Heraktci) gw 
back io aljout 540 b-C, {Oxford 1934, 353; Haspcls, ABL^ 
EWJ, not quoted by and we cannot thirt^Ott: Ik ccEtain 
ihai tlOa, 3^34' were inspired by a play earlier than 
Achaioi' Irii. If HerakJes was already connected with 
sat-^Tt before I he Sat>r play began, the majority t>r the 
iCmci of HeraklcS and »E>tlS probably do not arise from 
latyr plays, but it Itill seenu posatbic that nos. £7, 74-7£ 
(the ftartTs steal Heraklei' anns>^ 78/9, 81/3. (Hcraklcs 
ihrtnicns satyrs), 89 (Sai^ drosed as Hcrakis) arc 
inspired by- satyT play's, {ij Hie prtacnce of a maenad 
suggests that the literary source ts twi a play {r.g. no. 64}. 
(f} A linglt satyr in a ^enc may have tome quite other 
meaning. Thus no. t he satyr corTCSpoutll In I he nymph 
as a Eandscape element i no. 94-6 may be inspincd by trie 
of Aeschylus but the Sasiofm was a tragody, in 
which the sinj^le watching satyr can have no place; he may 
signify * inspired hj tragedy ' or he may have long been 
culc of the liearen of Orpheus (it is just possible that a 
Corinthian kyathc* from lihaca xliii, ui, no, 53) 

shows Orpheus singing among aniinab, a satyr, and Dthers); 
no. 97^ pCTbapi ,-\tw,bylui' Ar&ri*A 9 if agam a tragedy^ 
the sat^T is introdlieed Imatue Dloriy'ius is present; no, 
120, thesatpi with Hermes are almost personified landscape 
h^e. {d} -SalyTs occurred, In comedy as well os latyr plap. 
Five Mur^ may be mentinned here. The Perseus of no, 4^ 
inuil be a comic satyT if he U a lalyr at all but his lad 
appean to be a break in the SUrTacc and his ear misundtf- 
jiowl in the clraw^mg [ JHS brt', pi. 5); other intcrprcEatioru 
are more likely (see t;>(i xlii, iB, no. t4;i. On no. 35 the 
grete^ue head of shc satyr lUMnis comedy rather than 
latjT play and it h l«tter not to think ol .\whylui' 

On no, 105 a woinan leads a doddering satyr towards a 
tripod caiddrun; here it U not nccossary to think of comedy; 
the satyr on the back^ who hu no connection with drama, 
has the same button rUMC WmI big round eye, Medea 
nguvenates an aged fat\T, B. stlggcstl Euripides' Ftliadet 
but it Ls mcMit unlikoty to have been a satyr play and we 
know nothing of Sophocles' if it exist^. It is 
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perhaps wonh noliruf ihat in rXcschylus" Troph^i 
reiuveruital ihc Nmsc-i oi DIohysui I%'ilh llieir hual^iicb, 
wha wftre prt^uniabEy saim. Thr fal wtjinan whft h 
bcmi^ tiOfiLim by Utyrs on no. 116 scrim to me more likely 
to belong to comedy chan sacj-r play; ihc cowering latw 
on no. adio looiy \<t me like ccimcdy. i/j Satyxs arc 
wiJd^ bcKistcroLi!! beings who can do an^'tliing and Jl b 
amusing to painl lliccn doing lbing» thal ordinary humans 
do. VV'hcn mortaU and SiityiTt appear in the paJafalra on 
eichef side of ihc same v»f Clio, J/fl' 148/11 ■ ihis 
icrms CO me a more ItkeJv explanation than that one side 
h inspired bf Pratmm' Pahufai o\t Aeschylus' TArarai or 
iiiitmiasifii; m this class I dusuld put nOa. 
lOT-tj, 117^18^ 1^8-54. 156^- 

In tpiie of ihcse rcsm'atkms we have a raruiderabtc 
g'aln, since the v^sa tell 11s how the Creeks ihoughi of 
salyn during ihe formnlut and moit flourishing- periods of 
the sauT irfay. They also lugjfest that ihcrc Were siLyr 
pta>T dtaiiiiff with l^crwrua IhCHrmi ( 90 "IO 3 Jp 

Persephone fro&), Hclioi and Aplirodiie rai-6). 

A consklcrahK number of the rases may Ijc connectetl with 
plays known to ui by naiHet Acsclkyliis, (19:, 17B- 

61 ■, fnamrfMiCu (9, xlm/flwjw'(44-34), dixr I taS/, 

.'irpij? h^hocfcsj 1 113-14), Afhii^F EraFi^ti 

(ihy-B), jlTririr (117, 
unless It is too rarlyl, /landtira C 16-174 15 is it ili loo doubtful ;, 
a satyr play with TriptolcTnos possibly thi:^ (ia6;'7;| 

Euripides, Qilaps (gA), Borne of these connexions are 
more eon^Tncins than DLIters. I should like lo suggest two 
more in addition to Atwhylui' Tr^^Aa-i ; 105;+ On no. t a 
chorus man and other m>Tt Cufislruct n coucii; I hit might 
be iAeachylus' Utahi/napaUt ; the satyr dressei;l as HcTtniSl 
tun Jto. 119 m^ht come Choni .Aeschylus' Firtally^ 

tfie Pronomoi vase (41 giv'tJ lire acton and chorui of a 
Heraklt^ plav^ probaMy ihe Hesione story-, hy it poet 
Dctnetrius^ who may lie thf Comic poet of that name. 

T. 0 . L, VVeB 9 TEit. 

Lfl ulAclu du l^^riolaflr By P. Ci^pcii^ Pp, taS. Paris: 

PtTsses UnivcEliitatres de France, i^tg. ito fr. 

The Qut lais-^i? sefles, intcrmeiliat-e 1ft siir of format 
between the Home Unh’enity Library and the ^ Denn 
Sixpenny^ of the 19301, is comparable in irrcHt to either 
of those great Cfilefpriscs In clicap educational puhluhing. 
This volume, however, it must be admitted with regret, 
IS a rithev pedestrian liuJe book. Jl U perhaps not one of 
ihc first dutks or the writer of a primer to be exciting; yet 
whm the vutjcci is Athens, jinrly it ii a pity if the extru- 
urdinaryr epic ami tragic quality of fifth-century hUtory 
ihould not make iticlF felt. FatllElg ihts^ one cannot bill 
f^l that an op^rtunity has \yxtt mmedf and tliat al best 
this is not a pnmer lhal Is going to fire ftliiny ehargo. 

To Come to details, the chaptrf eniiilcd Lr Mmirmnl 
uligitiK d inielktHitK one of three devisttd in the decades 
t>crore 463,^ in practice deali cxduitvdy with the AfSChyreon 
j prc-.\eschylcafl dnrna; thete b nothing alxnit Other 
dtw'^ctopmcnts nt religion^ and ofi ihc impaci of rcmlan 
fciencc cm Athens wc has-e only a few- mrsciry retnarks in 
the vety last chiyUcr, Os-er lorty pla>a are calalcigued ai^ 
where poosible psled (causing cme to wonder whether the 
ornlj^ion of Euripldct^ iWij PhoeniiF^fy fftrxles and 

among exiant plays, u defibeiatc or not); but 
judgment* ofi the dramatiil* are scHnclimcs naive. 
Arutopllaim is crvdiled with rjieaniilg in good earnest 
anything that any- of his heroes say's, and Eudpidjci* in the 
antique manner, w-iih miiogy'ny; although, as the author 
gravely^ rcmarkl, not all the poet^i (or rather, one must 
mteryect, hlS characters*) stricturts upoo women Ore 
apdicahk to Some of hii hcToina. Elfcwhcncp ^Vntiphon 
11 described as ' the chiefs of hii party in 411, which u a 
slight DV'cniaiement of whai Hiur^ides lay^; and in I he 
cliapttr on early fifth-cmtury- art me pages are devoted to 
the vaK-painlen and the same number to a nimniary 
chiefly of whal ancient writers tell us abn^t Myrqn, 
Polygnolua, and thetr com rtnporai-ici. 'ITiere ii scarcely 
a hint of ihc difference bet ween the ty-pes of cs-idence 
available to -ui on liiHoe iwo groups of artists—minur and 
majoeT W the ancients wvmhl Unnciltalingly hat-e hwI— 
nor of tlie ligntficancc of rhc*e difTccent types of o-idcnce, 
as bearing on he nature and limiiaiLons ofouf knowledge. 


1 would gladly have nraJsed this book; but modem 
French scholarship could have given ns a IjcttCf out, 

A. Rr BtmN, 

Eurlpidoa 1 Salected Playa, with Introduction, 

Metrical Synopaia and Conoinnntary, Par-t I. 
The AUxeatiB. By D. F, vatt I^. 

Leiden; E-J. Arilh 1049. giiildcrs. 

Tiis is the firsL of a senes of seleetSl play* of Euripides 
which Dr. van Lennep is to edit fur the pubhllnenin It 
b written In Englbh, with a thlrc}-. 4 ix-page inlnxluctlonn 
a oietrlcal sync^is:, and a short contmental^' arranged 
under the text on each page. The editOf^S chtef concern^ 
OS he explains In the prefacet ts ivjth a * bet tcT undent andmg 
of Ufrc poet's perwnaJity and outlook OR, human life.' 
Tins is in lad not designed^ like most English commentaries^ 

10 be enlirely self-supporting, since both I he schoolboy nod 
the more advanced student irould from their dl^ererLt 
points of view require a much more detaikd exrgesUj but 
the [imitation is a perfectly lef^^Ltimaie one. life text Is 
in the main that oT the Oxford Kurlpklrs, occasional 
djvergmcei being briefly explained in ihc commentary. 
Elucidniiuns of seme or graminar Qre soiuciunei ^ brief 
OS to lie scarcely Jntelligible, os for irulanct! in iluc dlfbcuEl 
passage 44EL'.7L dn the remark (qr^ 331) that Srv&pa is 

graTtimaticolly not id be linked iviih npeof^^rTn."* 
Svhai is And on 335 to say that must 

of Course be taken in the in-^rsonal scn^fC * Ii the shortest 
way of circumventing ihc dimculty-, but 4.mly one poftsihility 
(nol the most prabahle; amung others^ In 1030, on the 
otli-er hand, it is surely iiuposihle to avoid taking Kal with 
vv; otherwise whai ts the pronoun doing there at all, and 
how*^ eouKd their Separaliun E>e convcyeid? fn gcnrralt 
liOWCVCr, these sh(»rl Itfoles irr\-e LlH:ir purpose of helping 
the modcfalely cUittpelenl reader through llie text with 
the inuiiitium of disil ruction, and it U often an adivontage 
to *ee the wAy cut scruibEy through a e angled dUpnte. It 

11 perhaps a pity that,, of exhtinns in Englisll, |Vk v. L. 

should refer only to Ffayley rather lhan to tlie greatly 
superior Earle^ Hadley^ and Jerrum; had he Eieen acquainted 
with ihese he could Hoi have supposed, for irulance^ I hat 
he WM Ihe first to sec a rcrainiscence of 416 ff. in 

i'\d]nctu3.V plan to have a statue itfAICcAlii. 

The intrixluetion and the bulk of the comment ary are 
devoted to the interpreial iofi of the play as a work of 
Jitrrar>- art. In laying all I he SEcess, in general aiwl in detail, 
upon Euripides' l^mreiEa Df, v, L. will have the approval 
of many reathri, but hbl pleading will ool mmre the Ufl- 
coniened. He warm us^ ii is irue+ agamst reading modern 
senlimc-nn into ihc Greek, but ihe question is rather one 
of the whole ar^roach to Greek drama, and panicutariy 
to Euripkies, who lends himself mosi easily to this kind c 4 
simplificationr To ajuumc tliai the poet’s main pro- 
occupation Wb^I with the ddineallon of character, and to 
inlcfpret c^ery facet of the acilon, ei^cry turn of the dialogue, 
as deliberately imumilcd to throw l^ht upon the inner 
nature of the srpeakert is to disregard a number oF Olher 
Important ractonH—Ihe ncttU of the action, ihc place of 
rhetoric, with lls own code ofliabiti, in Gn^ drama, the 
common farms of lilrraiy scntintCfll in onilquily (often 
quite different from our own;, the eotlVenlions of Stichi> 
tnythYi an ocCasionaJ tciudcficy 10 develop a piquant 
siluaiion for its own soke—anyong alt of which 
takes Its owti modest place. Where the search ibr ‘ charac¬ 
ter " by these methods produces mmc curiously fiiixfd 
traits, the person in quell loft is crediied w^tih n subtle and 
complex htor—* llier^ Is somelbiog very' elusiv-e al>rjul 
this .ALkesI is'-^Her kmdne^ lo the s;ir\-ants (7S9J ii lakcn 
as evidence of i-\dmcli4s^s * temper and rash wa^ of deal ing 
with ll« domestic sLaff," so ihaE (0a^) ' It ii surprising 
that Admrtui, who was a model of kindness and pieiy to 
ApoHo during the latter's perjcd of Serfdom, ^rm 10 be 
tlwETOt^hlv unpopulac in tfie fer%'anis' haU.' .Mtrai uf the 
pla)% m faci, is fumed inlD an cltiboralely unflailrciiif!; 
ponralt-study of Admetus, a shallow, irumcere exirai'ert, 
of infantile egotism, insiiEmt on hii ow-n lufTerings or his 
own noble feelings^ iaekiiKg inner refinement, incapable of 
^etsiaoding hij wife, h>xEeTical in his hatred of hu faififC^ 
har^ and unpleaiant to bis infcHon. And tn uidtT in ht 
with this picture some of the main incidents of the play 
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lum^d rouiHi and stood on tbh^ir h^adi; hh hospitality 
to llcraclcs n bad niarniors and uni^fikmahlo d^nrii^ 
dcpJomJ by ihv Chonis in ^pitr of 13^ rinphaLif dy^na 
and by Hrrnrloi in ijUlr of IT. ^nd 1347-if (which 
is nJnbi^ous only tf ^ XfiiiP6u l>«r inL-h^mdcrstood)^ while 
hh rcluiriani conirni to shdlrr tfkr ynkntFhTv ^v-oman 
braiighl bv Hiracle^ is rq^fysmted oa a final - unfaithfulnnks 
acid TtlciFiiil defrai/ rirmera only Edo wfll by .Mcrsti! and 
ihit CniLiinjS ^arlinT . LJt. v. L. ipcaJbs of a errtam ambafpiioo^ 
qualhy in ibe play produced by itkc ' oppcKiliult l^tWrro 
tnc rcaluLic and mylhiral concq^tinni whicli art: ttosely 
intErnkcwcn in the prescntalion oJ its rhamcifts^; suli- 
stiEulc * story" for “characters’ and [ wot.ild KrTclially 
ap$rer, bul I he change niaki;^ a of dlETtrtni e- In 

drnyinii [liai ihc driima b “ MX>Tic ' or “comic' {(/. che 

H^pothtsia) he a* surely r^hi. 

Tbe * mHrical anah^U' does not go l^nnd llie allach- 
ment of a SJc-paraic lahd tn nich line, in manv cascs^ such 
aa " relziaitunk * for 114, ^ glyconic with dactylic base ' for 
a^4, * iamb. dim. wLih Dop^scxibungen' for obscuring 

rather than iUurninaLLnq Enc phenomena ^ 

The English^ aparE from one or I wo itip^. 2i tKerllcnl. 
For “ tleroidrs^ p. 7 read “ Death/ and for “ FarTtieniitr " 
piiuim, * Meridicr/ 

A. Dale, 

HflFCKlotixa. ’ 1 ‘farulated by J. E. J%tvELL. "j vois. Pp. 
vqL 3 cmi-h 3^3N vnE. iin 41^+3 maps. Oxford: 
Clarendon lVesi| 1^^. ' 2 ls, 

Hiis translalion by a scholar wlio has already pijbl[shed 
a lexicon and a crilical anal^^is of i~lerDdcitiis and an edition 
of Book 11 is nndoubltdly E be best which has yeE appeared 
in Engli;di. He began Eire hrsl draftn be idts usi when he 
w'HA fc^rned ntarly iwxniy years ogr? and hai submiiitd 
h to ^rverjil rr%iitqins. jrhe latt U$r%| u tlie Ojtfwd ceict 
ol Hitde with emendations by the translalor and others^ 
of which a list is given at t be end of ihe second volume. 

The [ntreduction conEains much inEercsling malEcir. 
^fc. FowelL'm account of the evTiluEiun of ihr w ork follows 
his ciitEcal analysis alrrady nienEioned dastiiiii 

•Siiuditi /r, He holds that the fruits of Herodolus" 

inquiiin ajbd the obscrv'ations made during his travels were 
embodied in a History of Ehr Peeiinn Fuuptrr pubi idled 
e. 448-44;^ ta.c. and confuting of a chrnmelc i;if ev‘nits, 
historical lalei^ and eEhnographiral dcscriptiaru nf ihc 
countries with which ihe INmiaru come into contact. In 
this original version the emlfC of Inimfst wtw Persia ^ bul+ 
after Herodotiw had rakim part in the eolofii^ifon of 
Thurii. he mlaescd the scope of hU work lo indiide tiir 
Hdlenic VVesr as well as the Greek maknlamj and the fringe 
of lliis pr«cs5 is odmirabLy dlpst rated hv the 

anal^'sis given <fn pp- %W and 3 cl% This mdsed edition 
coniained mi fnmtmn of the pelopormeiian War^ and it is 
conjeetured that Herodatui may have died of the plague 
at .Vthens in 4^9 b.c. Other topics Emiled in ihe Introduc¬ 
tion include the language and Style of the author^ the 
influence of rhetoric on his workn his religious views^ and 
bis arhies'ement u a hutorian^ geographer^, and literary 
art isE. 

.'Vfter the luLroduction a note on English transJatioru of 
Herodotus is inserted. Mr. Paw^ell does not distribute 
bouquets 10 his predecessors. Mr. G. C. Macatilay^s 
tramlailoii^ published in iS^iOk recent most appraa'ol- 
In hb own iransliationp Mr. Diwell tells us, the language 
is in the main the Engliih of the Authorized V'ersion of 
the and he exprcracs the opinion that thU language 

has certain quaint ntss and archaism ' which inakcs an 
ImpltTsioft “ Hot disStmiior from that which the temie 
original must have made upon .^ttic readers tn the twenties 
of hfib Century UjC.' Some readers wil] dnyublleas 
consider that plain modem English wnuld have Itcen 
preferahte; ufihera- will wish that the numbcii had b^n 
inserted at the be^^ning of each chapter, whtcll would 
luive g^lly [afiliiated reference. These, luiwever, are 
very niintje crhieLsms^ and ihc translalion gives the im- 
prpHion uf bemg accurate, schularly and eminenlJy readable. 

llie second vohmie condodcs with a full index of proper 
namc4, with liricf notices of penons and place*, and three 
excellent maps. 

pj?w,ytD S, FrjBJTtft. 
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Xenophon : Ibu Feraion Expad.itfOn. Translated by 
Res WaASeM. Pp. 3 (V>; I map. 1 rannondjrworilu 
.Middlesex: The Penguin Clauira. 

The appearance irt the Penituin ly’rlnt nf thh Eraudatjon 
of Xenophon’s rmsltrqjsnre deKTvxs a wyirm wrkume, 
Hie JiingUage up^I by W- U arucf. likr Xcrhjphnn^s uwn^ 
is siinpk, SEraaghifnieward, and lively, Oceasmnal d™a- 
Hoil^ froru enrreci u^age (z.g. .-Xrtdia for .-Vein] is, will not 
Lrotihlc mislead those lor whom the translalion is inE ended. 
It is a ptiy, howcv’cr^ that Sir. U'amer lias shrunk frt^rn 
calling a parasang a parosang. i^m^sangs arc atirely as 
much part of the ti:>cal colour of the Analiosis aa knoEv are 
in stones of the sea. It is Eu be lioped Ehai iu any reprints 
of eIus irajLvlatEan para^allK will lie added IU ihe eleven 
words such os ephor, lunjiJiir, lir-haSE, that Mr. ^V'amer 
hni left onEranslaECii in (lit Erxi and explained un p. 13 of 
hU InirtxIuCEiotl. Hia argUEmmti for not having rounded 
Olf the dozen by inejtiding parasaiig leave me quiEe un- 
cunviuced. Om uther Linprovemenl might be suggesLcd. 
Ilir sketch tiiap wnulji Ik more useful if il wai larger anil 
consequently clearer and noE lucked aw'ay as il is between 
the introduetiDn and the Eext. 

■J'hesc^ hmveter^ are very minor mat lets. Hnr I hr STCal 
majority of readers, who will Certainly have rii> kriuwhdge 
of Greek, and whose knowlrd^r, if any, uf Cfrek iusioiy 
will be drawn from niockm IhaAm akiuT f Jrrrce, this very' 
human record will come as a revdaiiim. l irfr is a dneu- 
inetil I hat ihmild ttvWn the faiili nf rfoiihtinH democrats. 
I^e WTitef is a child of ihc Ailtcniaji dernucr.ary who was 
htgldy cfilical of .Athens and had a great admirariofi for 
tntaJiiarian -SparEa, llic expedition iimk place four years 
after die fall uf Athens, 'like irn thousand were a mis- 
cellancnus oroW'il r>f eX'Servier men, largely drawm from 
chics which hod hem on the Spartan side in ihe Felopon-^ 
nestan Wax. Vet within their own litEle commumEy these 
ten tboLuand conduct their proceedings by argument atid 
elect ions. Mr. ^^'amc^ does wdl in his rmfodiiCEion TO 
prutesE against ihr debimkini| of shii aehievcmciSE so 
comriioit among modem hUE^iriasvs. 

But however warm uur wTicome 10 ihis iransUiion, it 
cannot help itrmitditig us liow feiv people iherc arc in chis 
country who can trad evTH this simptr story iu |]ir Htriginal 
Creek. Even among itudents in the .\rti faculties of our 
univcrsitiirs they arc the rare CKcqstkni. But Mr. Wanurr’s 
Ptettdn Expf^iiiitn may remind us abo how easy it would be 
to change 1 h u ilcplorablc state of affairs. For these ti terally 
uiisguided students and for thousand.^ of itilclltgcti;l young 
people in the top forms of our schools^ Ignorant of Creek 
but reasonably good at Laiin, il ti a itrictly prar.Tjeal 
pr^q^iiion to kam to read a iKiok or iw^o of the v4Jtdi^ttiij 
tn Greek. \ t can be done as a mipepyei^ in tht c-onr^ of a 
few terms. 2kjiuc will not lie coficcnt to stop there, but 
ei'en those W^ho do will hase gained some Mca of ihe unique 
language that WM Ihc bxjiil of the Greek acbievemejit. 

P. X. UliE. 


Lu d^thlflriimnDt daa inaeriptioELa mlDOHimua. By 
W GeuAOIev. E^- Bz -i 5 ofia: U nuTcsity ufSofia, 1 ^o. 

Profossor Ceorgiev" has supplemented his I V^/fcfrAtrrw 
Sprae-hiTtsunsch^l iStudia Lingutstira Jl, ipiGp 6^ ff-.' 1 ^ 1 " ^ 
more cxEeniive survey of the Minoan script, and gencralisa- 
tinns as to the tharacEen of the language^ which he think* 
may be Jndoeuropean and perhaps contain words roriimon 
to Greek. On this matter his phildogita] skill is ftf value. 
He accepts much from oE.her wriEeri - SsuTidw^aLI, Peruzzi, 
Hrozny. Many lign^oups he regards as personaU 
namely others (on commodity tablets- os place-names. On 
s-ases kom Thebes he finds the group i/iepah, with adfeClival 
sufhx. He detects names of deilies at Jfagia Friacla, 
thinks {like Sundwall and others 1 I hat ihc doubic-axc 
prefix — + ppd '* or “ div-inc ’; reads Jiatjeea f -- — 

Dragon^ on the vase from Elcusisj and so brings in the 
infX'itEsbk Philutine-Pelasgians. To support these tran- 
scripls, he gim thirty^ight phonetic equivalents for signs, 
but does nul explain how most of I hem are ascertaineck 
except in general by mem 1)1 once to C>-priote syliabalyv 
Greek or Fhocniciau alphabet^ Hittitc hierogls'phs, or 
by aernphony nr ' etymological consideratiatni ' 1 other 
sugge^itms are rnadn fnr sixteen more si|pis. 

Much of shii great industry may have its reward when 
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have biliDf^al testa, qc c^th a with irata of si-nLas^ 
\s'e laimot yzi a^aJi, aa Mt. do«^ of * difrcreaL 

WDcdft of whj^ the meaning is * (p. 41). Among 

all the cotiiniodxly lableta, what is the Mbm^n watd far a 
slwjy or a wheel ? 

The mt of ihit mcmair cooiiita of discussiofli of the 
EteocretarUp Pdasgianap Kcfliu, and the apre^ uf the Greek 
langujigcTnMn Noolilhiotiniatolhe Ik>riihn ndgratLoxip nun- 
mariaingauthortlinatld recent work, bm not much. 

JdHTi L, Mvui. 

'H crOy»ATiT*S Bujjnmvou KpdroT. By A. .A. 

CktEUartjpiQijpPouuJU. Pp. 1511. Alhcos- Acadcltky 
of Alhcna, It^9, 

Thia jj a very n^ul piece of rtHarch, clear* concise^ and 
admirably dociiiDCfiited. MUs Chfutc^phiJopoulou cKakiunci 
all rrTermca to the By^aniine senate and Actiaiors 
0’>yiAiyTT7f ^wAf|, Vk evj^rrroj, iTjyKXfit^) in oBioial doou- 
mmUp hbloi-H-i, chraniclea, letterf and imasp Ldve* of the 
SainiSp fuLally* pocmi, both Ikieraiy and popular; and 
jummaritca her naidtj under the headings ' CotiipoAlttan 
of the Senaiep' ' Functiocia/ * Dus Sts,* and 'Place of 
Senators in Society, State Scn.-ices> and Legislaiion.' 

It emerge* very clearly from her rescarchot shat there wsia 
in rnediaeval Hy-zantinm an enormous body of ptrsom of 
senatorial rnAp Ulc large ma^ty of w^hoEtt were *X 
3 amim, that it, in viitnc of other offkcf or ranla which T hc>'. 
hcM LR the bureaucmcy or nobility, number of 

senators at any one time it doubtful, nod the statement of 
Attoiioia that in the days of Nicephoms [11 ihere were 
* lens of Lhoi£tands of them must be received with caution; 
but they nntsl aJways have been counted in thoiisandf. 
This body aa a whole had an cdmtJtutianal function ; the 
runJe w'^as honoraryp dlst ingui&hed by spccinl iru^gnia, and 
icaJousJy guarded. On the other hand* from among the 
Icadbig members of the^ body^ the emperor chose bU 
advisory' couocilp and varkrtB of Aar legal and Other com¬ 
mitted. The clcelor to and tons-mer of tbdc councils and 
committees seems to have been in each case the cmpcroc l 
they had no indepCTKlcftt powef^ except as a eouncil of 
regency. None the less, the advisory rxnuicilp cooiuting 
as it did of the moat intfuentiaJ memben of the state and, 
thcie is fiason to think, often composed of memben of 
t-lic imperial family, obviously exerrisra enormous influence 
on impertal ^ In in combinat ion of adviaors' and 

judicial funetiow ihii ' inner ' senate may be compared 
tn the Privy Council of mediamn] England. 

V^OUi ihcoria has? been put forward to explain the 
terminology' of senatorial gradalEon^ and the principles ou 
which the couTl?dtl W‘efe chooen. The author's exceilent 
Jcnnwledgc of Eyaantine leTmi and phrajeology makes her 
crilician of these theurie* moA Convincing z she U able 
to deal effectively wich the untenable ihcais of Elliuen 
jpr Sl}^ and Lq comcet CTTOn of Oiimforaky fp. 68>, Ikiry 
(p- 77 jp Zacharia and Uipemky (p. 519), In fact, 
ibere was no certain tcrmitiolo^y for the inncf councils; 
the membera were merely the irpo^ovric, irp^rrai, dpu-EOL 
rih ouyw^i^™', or the otwifrnpm, famiiiarit^ of the emperor 
(add CO the anthor^s cahnustb^ lilt of lefcrcnces f>P djAnur. 
Imp. (ed. Moravcsik'Jcnkins.) ^i/ssh 

\STierc difficultiQ are baling, the author is not afraid 
to say so. Like the rest of Ul. she U posed by the oiigmatical 
nxartfi^flf oVyuATimeA of tlkC though she 

gi™ all the dalo about them with her usual cianty. 1 May 
not the phrau: limply mean ' lonatorx h*£ffw the buikih- 
rank 5 hc includes ^pp, 47-55 a«d to-flj lists of 
officials mcntlDiacd as holding vanouf olEcca ^j^elAur with 
senatorial rank, and as * Proedroi' or * Protoproedroi * of 
the senate^ thcK wUl be useful to prOfOpO^phen also. 
There is a vcfy full ruiirce-index. "ITiU IS a valuable 
hand-boojCx mdispcfliabk 10 oil fi^'zantiniiEj. 

R. J. Hl jENtlTCt, 

CoiTpuB Vanqruia Anti^onam ; Balgiqu* : Bmoc- 
tUn, Mub 6«« Rojatkoc d^Art at d^BiatoirOi 
taaoiouln iJi, By F. May&hce and V. VESUtockGKTf. 
Pp. f. ioo; pL 55. Brussels: Musfca Royaux d^Ars ct 
d^Hisioire, 1949. 350 Bcl^an fr. 

This liiird instaleneot contj^eiei the publicalien of the 
Brussels I'ascs, and the authan deserve praise. They give 


good measure {_thu U HOE one trf those numerous josciculs 
of the Corpus in which by free use of Large blank spaces 
a score or so of vascs arc made to coi'cr the minimum 
number of plates considered deCenL}. The photographs 
altr nearly dl very good, wiEhOuI reEoudiing, or painting 
out of backgrounds. (TOe pfactaCC;, actually prescribed 
at the outset* of deliboaieEy fabifji'ing the ncgatii'es has 
been a curse of the Gnrpus all along, is a disgrace to clasica] 
arcbaeolD^ts* aud in j^ke of prtrfcsts appears to be 
mefadlcable). The descriptions are careful mid detailed, 
ihc bibliogniphies olmckst complete. There as an iikdes to 
all three fascicules, and a praace givn a histoiy^ of the 
collection, which records, among other mat ten, fim, thai 
the vosci acquired by BrmseU frotn the Compana collection 
had fnmkcd a roerve^ and were not pirt, as Salomon 
Reinaeb alleged, of the collection paid for by iLic French 
gK-cmment; secondly* that tJic iKzne^acior de Mer^ter de 
Ras^estcm, dbapppinEed at one time l5f>^ I he rec^Ekon of hk 
overtures in Belgium, thou^t of prcseniing his cohretion 
lo Lhehfbiscunk of Munich^ but was domadi^ by his friend 
HcmrEeh Erunn^ who urged hifij ta keep it Ilk htf native 
Country^ and if t ht Belgian suite w'm unwilling to receive it* 
to entrust it to a Belgian univenity.. 

Some noEcs on details follow: in a publication of such 
wide range* poinct must needs present theriKselvcs nn w'hiclk 
there may be more than One npinioii. 

IE D pJ' 4 [Eelg, pi, 106), S 3 also Johansen lOa^irt hg. S. 
rri ub (Etruscan} pL i ilfclg- pi- nij, i- sphinx fkOT 
grllHn. PI. It-, u: a linn in the third ^unc; Rcuoaic Grmip 
t«* G[ugtkimi] p. 74)^ like Brussels R 

In G, Bo^ian. PL 3, j seems AtEic:* cf. RS!.-!. 42 pLI. 
ao-i. Bo does pi- 3* rf. the stemlcss London A 4B3, 
and another* from Kal^Tia, In the \1asto coUcction. And 
pF 3 i 5 * <f- Oidbrd 19*7. 4333 . PJ. 3*6can[iat be separated 
froni Oxford tpy. & [Cv. lEE O pf. 1, 55 pF 3 p io)r 
wilh whkh it IS here cornered, and must be Ck>rinthjan 
like if. Pi. 3, 9* Atlic? PI. 4, 4^ Attic; pi. 4* 6 too, as 
wdl ai pJ. ^ B. 

J El He* Attic bf. PI. 33, 1, Group of London B 7b. Pl- 
E?4, a, cf. RG. pi. 18, 3a, FL 34, 7, Phanyllii Claas* Arming 
Group. PI. 34, 6 loo. FJ+ sj, 5, reJaci^ to ibc Achcloos 
Pamter. PL ay* 3* funereal—vaf^icuon? FL aB.lj: a 
good fragment ^ the Fatnier of Munich 141a* HU other 
works are Munich 1410 (CF. pi. 41* pL 43, aikd pL 52» 
4'b Murdda [CP\ pi. 4I, 3 and pL 43; wrongly 

asciib^ to tbe Swing Pamter in BSA* 3a, p, Phila¬ 
delphia 4®?^ LWitf. 4 p, 148}, New York GR 333, 

and a hydria m Jena (.4 jIL 4 k pL 30, 1% 

IIJ ] c* .-Vtiic rf. FL 31 * a: Th«eos not Hcrakles, sw-ortl 
hangir^ not Ejow, Pi. 33 , r, with the figure bolding spear 
and shield^ the Berlin Painter's ^kma^on on his paiUL- 
thenaic in Rorence {CF. pL 27. I j. FL 33. 3; the more 
interesting Ecagments not fmblidied. 

Ill E d* Attic rf. Pi. 13, 7, Carlsruhe FainEer 
p. 510, no. 50)* Fl. 17^ 2, Painter nf l^ondon E 3^6, c/^ 
his pclike in h-tanchesEer ( A/mr. 87, pL 5, 

Ill I c, Attic rf, n, 4 p j, ki the form of a Ml-eratcr 
rather than a skyphos. PL 4, 3^ Saini'A^aJenlin claw 
(£1 F, 0 . 3191 . 

HI J b, Attic white. PL 5, 7, Quadrate Patntet- 

III L and N, Attic black. Pi. 3 (Bclg, 138)* 43 secins 
Etruscan w I .at in* Torionia Group, sec £ 1 ^. pp. 

PL 3, *1, riambies Glass* as it may be caLlcd fixnn a hydria 
in Qxfwd found at Tsambrei in Cvprm: otlien oticc 
lomdes pf ^ Fanuu Imiki Coik^tion, p- r 

and p. li, a),^Rhodes 13966 (Of. Bh. 3 , p. i^B), Copenhagcri 
inv. 5610 (CF. pd. i&i^ B), one in Nkosia* one In the Benachi 
colL^ion, Alexandria, one in the Hkh &hool, Veniee, 

Cabromia. 

IV E, Campanian. Fl, j, i, C.A. Painter, Ft, 1* 4. 
I00+ P 3 . I, 6: cf. QV. Capua plL 11-13. Fl, a, 3= 

CF Capua p_L w, 11 and 14* but hardly by the same hand, 
B. a* 5* i^iic. Group of Vitama 118. Ph jt, 6, .Attic, same 
imie as the lastt the resemblance in shape between these 
late Attic ilcmiess and Clilllpanian like p|, a., 3 juggrais 
^t Ehe Campanian are not much laEer khan the Alttc- 
PL El- 2, 13, CjV. Fainter or close. Pi. 2i 

rS, lx™ Pamter. PI. 3 fBdg. 147)^ 14^ Aitie? FL 3, +3- 
on ukoi see £. p, u Van Decian Om {tlic Cook 
vase IS now m Dunoden;. 
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IV Bp EtmM-ih. PL I fBclg, tso), 3: Oonnlhw, 
Pt, ^ Ix^'-lcsif Grod^. P]. 2 151 Ji 3 ^ CliBium 

siyk* PL 3, 5 p sorgoiwicm? 

J+ Dp Beazlcv, 


liii&g;iiiaa InBcriptionmn AtticBmin. i IKlni Bildar- 
Atlas apigrapluBcliar Dei]Jcmal 4 r AtiUuiifli. 
Edited by J. KiilCkker. 2nd cdiLi&n rei'ised by G. 
KLAmNAACll. Pp. PL 54 . Bcriim; Gcbr. 

mt™ edbian oT this invsluable mlbuErit IhuhI \n ^93^ 
and rcyHrv.«i m yUS Ivd. 93 L* mei witli so ctindiAf a recep¬ 
tion that ihc wu uxjii f?(liaiuicdr KiiX'hnct's 

lon^ ami actl^'c life cmled in but in KSaffcnbach 

the publuhcrs foimd r ictwtAr ideally qualified to revise 
the Mxrlc. ^V'ith ohameterbtie Fcslraml and he has 

jresificd the icmplation to make chain^es in or addiliom lO 
Kirchlier^i seleCticHi of matcriaii, determined *' to rrmintaiil 
in all cimmuiafiCrS the peiSonEd note and to keep his <fWn 
activity as iar as pcnaible in the backEiouiid.' ITie number 
of photographs remains unehooged ni 153^ though one 
(no, II, the licrm of Kiprparthus) has been added and one 
[no. 133 cf the first ediiicn IG iL" 3364 = VC viL 195) 
hai been omitted ai ncin^‘\tdCr Hut |hb do« not mean that 
the editor's task has been a sinecure and tliat the new 
edition is Lei tie more than a rc-issuc of the iirst. Al EllOSit 
every p4ige aiiesis the care and tOmpelenEre tvilh which hc 
has dune hii wi^rkp immemd.y increasing the value cif the 
book. The ' Brliutcruni^ zu den 1 aicln ^ now occupy 
t^t'C-nty-stK pogts irulead of tw-entr-iVi'o, recent hibho' 
graphical riferenco haw been added, especially whcfc 
quest iocu of chroTK:»togy art involved, and many changM 
have been mode in the <mlcr of the imcriptlonv In the light 
of new knowledgOL For example, no, 3.9, the decree for 
Callippus, Is assq^ied to t he later hflb century inilead of [ o 
nu- 43^ Lhe CasuaJty^ist of Arginiiurp 10 406-3 
msrrad of 10 the beginning of the fourth ctn[ur>v no. ^3, 
the decree for SErombiclius, to iKI-y iruicad of to 380^79, 
nn. B3 is raised fay iB J'cars, while no. gS is lowered by 
43, The work Ehus affords valuable iesiunou)" of the 
rapid progress made in recent years by rpigraphical 
study. 

Where to much is ^ven^ it may wm ungm-cioui to aik 
for more, tnit the oddltiuti of a table abowing what idicrap- 
tions in 10 aiKl il* are included amung ihese 
would occupy only a single page and would odd greatly 
to the uscriibicss of the hoik* 

M. N. Ton. 


Ambigtiitj ha Grttk Litaratuj^e : Studies in 

Ttaaory Aud Prautlca. By ^V. B. Stanfdro. Pp. 

Jti+lB^. Oxford I Blackw^l^ 11^39. IDS. 6<V. 

.^art from a ciasicaJ scholanihip m the great tradition 
of Triniiy CoLtege, Dublin^ this book is affecting by reasiin 
of Mr, Sionfo^'s knewledge of other literatures and 
especially hb insight into poctr>'. Some of tit key pawaget 
arc in Chapter VI “ ElemcnU of Meaning/ * Elabixate 
uic of csoicric poetry was foreign to the Hrlkntc ideal 
of euf ^KKL Thu was because in classical Greek dayi the 
hearer was considered far iucktc ibe greater poets than 
he is Tfuday/ 'the greater cioaskal poets [Mr- Stanford 
balances Horace) did not, as the more esotoic poets do, 
^ adopt the methods of the cuttle-Ush rcireating under 
cover of an opaque pento of purple patds»r' The author 
makes a ineful distinction between the noAnwiif mirrr^f 
and the sroiirci^r the commufiat poet and the 

private pod. The fonucr. With whofiL Mr. Stanford b 
moat coocemccL would avo^ bet^ obacure, but lie mlghL 
deliberately be amb^uxu; in writing for a varied audknee 
he would allow for the fact that woids bavic diETcrent 
personal meanEugi for different j^runs and groups of 
peratMM. Mr, Stanford amply pro™ hU case by the practice 
of Greek authors, and reoum of the nmterly chapters on 
the - Agamemnon/ the ' Dedipua Tj-rannus' and the 
' Bacchac will wish that he had cxteiuded his ^t:ry wide 
lieid orUlustmtimi. 

Why^ jbr Instance, is SintooidcE^ epitaph un the dead at 
Thcrmopyliie wo famoui^ ' For hi iU^lirity/ We W^C 
told at school when we thought it feeble. But four of the 
fimple w'ords 


^ ItTf" dryyiAAnv 

tdjirig, Tists hEvww fttigditfVQt 

arc aEiibtguoua because of their \'eTy simplicity^ and it b 
reasonable lo think thst die poet inimdrd the epitaph to 
be doubic-edgedp a message of bbnd olKdienre, buL of 
implicit reproach* The laic C. W, Brodribb of 7 ^ Tlmfs 
(who had read the book under review^) tried to convey’ the 
some ambiguity in equally simple English:— 

Hol Sir^ here lie we ui this Riteign dust. 

Tell Sparta 5 hers ihe word and oun the trust. 

The limplcst worsls often enneeal the lUOflt—not only in 
Greek; the Chuman * Cebt ■ ii a mod^n esampk, \'ij^l's 
■ rcnim' an ancient one. (I^ul V'irglL one wonders 
incidentolCy, mean three Out of ihc fux words in " quatiS 
forti pcctorc et armis!' to be laken in two senses?) 

Tlic iilustration from Frcildl nf phrasal homOphony on 
p. 6 is» imfortunalely, printed m ai to lose the poiat of 
the joke. 11 should rtau:— 

CaL ajuajit de la reittf, alkp tour magnitnlmc, 
fij Innim pnE do Lar^nc a la 'i'our-Magnc ^ Ximea, 

lil^NAV Behkhtau. 


Co-mmamoratlva Studiea in Ho not ol Thaodora 
Shear ^Haaperta^ SuppLoment VIII). 
Fp. XV "h 43^ T pl- ^4- PriEicetoii; American Srliool 
of Qa»ical btudics at Athens, 1949. @15. 

Ill a special iivue within the fmincwotk of Uj quarterly 
periodica! the /American SchE>ul at .\EhrtUi honoum the 
memory of one of its. great men who diod in 194^ at the 
age of sixty-fnur. \Vhilc he rangctl freely over the field 
of Creek archaeology^i Shear will bc remembered abo\Tc all 
ibr his guidance of the excavatirpru at Corinth and ihr 
Athenian Agora r It tliereftirc fittEug that not a few of 
the furty-ff^'e contributors to his jneniDrial Volume should 
have wTitten on matteo mtimately concerned with these 
two great projects, Miu MargareC tbosby dCFtTibCA the 
construction whose plan has been recoVerni! ill the Agora 
nr^er the track of the cEeclHc railway: ihc clinches its 
identiftmtion os the precinct of the .AUar of the Twelve 
Gods dedicated 1 ^' ihc younger Ftisisiratoa; aumuiaibing 
the Er^fidcrtCc ohc inclifLCt to the belids that the year of the 
dedication wal 533/1 that it was the same altar that 
was later known the ,‘Vttar of Pjly, and that lliC froru 
of List ongltial parapet was decorated with felids (pit>l?ably 
rclltcicd in contemporary' sose paint ingsj^ In whicll^ ihc 
pomheon was arraEiged in pairs. F. O. Waogc publtshcs 
the .rom an Early HtlEodic HI ltut» Interment in a 
well near Corinth. A number of ^pe^lnlUcd Hudtca fiorn 
the Agora ofler new maiefiat and conclusions: A. \K\ 
Parsons' short noEc on T. FlaviUS Fantainos who founded 
a library^ Homrr Thomps^^s recognition of an At tit 
precursor uf the late arthnic inan-and-dEsg iiiimt Eugene 
Vanderpttors inierim report on ostraki, Rodney Voung 
on Phiocnician amukii from Greek sites ojird W. K. Pritcheti 
m. ft cfttaJoguc of ephebes of the tribe Oineis kt. 330 B.C, 
J. Trftrios presents l|i!i resloration of the v^esE end of tile 
Agora (finding space for a sulsstantJve Sloa Basileios) and 
holds out the promise of an archaeolugica] niAp of Athens. 
hfirs Virginia Grace's trailer on the t^itcniaEic Study ftlld 
recCKiding: of stomped wine amphorae pomts the Wftv to- a 
clOAlfieation of amphorae os luch which wfti itinteTtally 
bH^fit the field orchaeolugisE. B. H. Hill and ^V. B. 
HiUsmoor cunt ribute import anE. orthitcctural Studies i while 
Hill ityTiiici hii objectiOEki to the 7^4 arraitgcEoeni of 
the interior columEis of the Thescum, Dirumcxir Eokct U\cr 
ihc unlocatcd and unkIcnEihed great temple at Corinth 
And demonstratn trocn the meosufements of IwO lionet 
SUrA'tring in a Venetian wait that the buLkImg must hftVC 
been erected in the second half of the fiftL CEmlury d.c. 
and exceeded the temple of Zeus at Olympia b>' OVtT 
31 feet in length on the stylobate. 

.-\ibmiftn sEudies arc not crnihiied to the spbete of ihc 
.:\mcricafl excavationj. A. Orlandos corrects some mis^ 
cmiJCeptiuni ftbnut the tiling mtem of the Parthenon and 
shows tbai ihc nows of CCatt ti]c5 which barked the leading 
ontehxea wcM tbroughout ihear whole length considerably 
higher and widee chan the pairs of intermediate ones^r thus 
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printing a ' of ftrong liaw ar ' in the asp«:l 

flf the roof, llKyi ClarpctlWir fhidA cuFlIirmaiioni of his 
prwirtLii DestoTAtion tjf ill<^ figurtcs af (he c^at pcdimcnl 
amAiig I he iwdvc goda <ir I he flh^r recently db^ns'ered at 
Ostia.;: Iiis paper, flkc C. H. Lively restatemcitl 

csf I he ciajtri qf the Vienna ApciX>"oinenQ3 tu repTesent 
L\'iippct5, shnuM not faU to provoke dkeusaton- Mks 
Lucy Shoe diseuues e he seN-eFal usea of dark stone in Atheniaii 
buLtdinf^ l^etore, by, and afl^r Mneaiklo, Oscar Itrcmeer 
exMnds his fmerpretatiim cif Fiato's defcriptifin of early 
Athens; duplicate clilts and the name qf the month 
MetaF[>^hntciin arc convincing >’ csjslaincd hy the imgratEon 
of toH^iuTolk to suEiuncr blilets m llse fields around the 
[LEssof. Ankang tlkc speeiftlisoi ^tudi^s in Athenian 
epigraphy and'numismatics the ampt«t are those nfVV. S. 
tetgusom, who supplements Kts wrk on the Attic BfgtittMi 
hfv a discussion of the fraffoiefit^’ decree recordi^ the 
inaugural ion of the Ctllt Of atid A- H- liellingcrk 

calleetion of the objecth*C evidence for ihc dating (if New 
,Style sihTF, H, !^r G. Ko^iinson relates the si^pe.nsion <if 
[he lih'er issues of laiany of ihc tributary' cities iti llie Eukl- 
fihh iientury to the Athenian oiircncy control decree, and 
iises Issues and hoairU to ihow that the applieatioTV of the 
cant mi wa* hv no tueiarM sticcoisfiEl Of corMistent, 'Ok 
nreservaiion of tM^Eiural traditiofu by ilie old familifs in 
Honian Athcni ii shovvn li> advatu^ge in J. H. Oliver^ 
si,'in|Nithctic treat meni of two men of lei ten, Sampion ami 
{jLaukai. 

IIm^ fragments of a »tonc pIEIatp perhapF from the doorway 
of an early Myccnac-aii lomb, wim liiips roughly serai ( tied 
on its faces draw special aUrniion so [he article in which 
C, \\\ blege^ identifies the rnouml at Dranirsi near Auhs 
as the prc-claisical site of Hyria^ and H, R. W, .'^mlth dU^ 
cusses a new specimen of a nnall class of earty ftfth-CJctHury 
l^tonm hintnneSp which he coiuilder^ lo be l^liadciati lit 
ofieiPp and rhe relaEion of rcnialc proEome^ to 

chlhonic cults 7add Breilenalcin Cat. Yffracaitai tDanish 
.Vel. l^h 40, m>. from Atalante}: while amcaig 

much thal is rcmar^ble m David M. Rol>kniein"s publieat ion 
of ttie Robinson teacliing collection uf p^msone might single 
out no. a4H which the owner woutd Like to regard as a jKrtrail 
uf PlalG^ or failing that Arisimte or ano^hcT. 'flierc is 
much dsc that will tntrreit rradet^ in ihc diffcftni hrauehts 
of dasidcal studies ptkI attract those who c-are for anci«it 
crafisnuinship; it is suflicjerU to remark iliat ii is written 
under name* ranting in order fiwti Beasley to Wace, *Vhc 
excellence of produciion and the scarciEv of dips 4irwl mis- 
prsrUs rtfuler (he book a pleasure 10 rtatf jek! a very hand¬ 
some memoraaL 

J. M. Cook. 

Pan ; d«r grlnohi«h 4 Bockcgott. Vorvuch dinar 
MonogrnpliiA, fiy R. Hkruei.^. IV. p].4Q+14 
text ngt. FrankiurE a; Main r V'. Klostemkann, 1940, 
DM 14. 

lliis is a pleasant ikitle work. Tlie author is an aichaeo- 
logislr obviously iuteitsted eapeCialLy in tiic history of art 
both OneienL and modem and Ear horn ill^infomied regarding 
Ihc lilcrary HCMitCc* for the culE of the Arkadian goat'gnd. 
CoAceming Ehis he has nothing >Try new to say, indeed 
touJd hardly expound the subject in so small A ciiinpaES. 
Kc dors, however, suggesE that so fundaTTimial a human 
rti^ as belief has I Fisting results: ^ Goiter, wrnrii Jinders sie 
w'irklirh Goiter siiid+ steiiken niclit' fp, 10), He also 
thinks I hat the dei'elopmcnl nf l^an Into a lUkivy rsal god 
is scmeihiikg more than the bad pun on flAv and ir&e; he 
remarks prrilncniiiy that in Hellenistic timei several minor 
dcilict achieved reCaEivcIy promlncnlL places [p, €jf hr 
imiaEkt'cs Hehaie and Tyche^ Ihji might have made use 
of the SOfFiewfui E earlier advanccinent of iVsklcpina) 

ilotHieiitT, like chief feaiure of the work is the dlscmsionp 
well illLuiraled and with careful references for the sources 
of she illuslraEions, of Ihc lepresenlalions in art of Ran and 
a few figures connected with hiin, from what is pmctically 
a he^oat cm its hind Iq^ through the inEeruting coiutrur- 
lion of a tredtUe figure haif-humaru halfibeslial (he has 
SottkEi FeflUtrks, p. 51, on [he genius of the Greeks for doing 
[his Tr'tty thing;•, [hen the mooificatiQiis^ such os they weTC, 
of laEC clafSiCal atl, and so to the modems^ including the 
an ills of t he Renaissance. A good deal of space is gi^Tfi 


to [he faniasiic and railKT fasclnailng worb of ihc Swiss 
pamter llockliu. 

Imercsiin^ poSmt are the story snf tlie draih of Ran 
(p, 70; he cnnnccti him with dying and rising gn'uls of 
the ^vcll-knowii lype, si^hSch I be rm'iinvrr JchlIms, ai such 
dektes are imii'CrFcii and agricuUural aiuk as thr author 
rightly [p.- 17 jg.J Pan Is pure Greek and a ged of 
heFdsmcni, amt tlie quaint fK^I-clossicaL dmelopmenEs 
(pp. 70, jrj, ^vhtch connect hlni wiih die dwil and also 
u'iih CtiriH, or misEakes of fact there seem 10 Ijc nunc of 
the least imponancc. 

H. J. Rose. 

La R§v 4 Iatjon d^Harinis Triidaigistft. II, L& 

Dieu coamiqua. By Lit R. P. pp. 

KVil T- Gio; pi. I . Pans ! J. Gal^olds el Gie., 1^43- 

Father f'esiugi^re> one of the two or clirce penoEU now 
alive tx:St qualified to speak about the J tcmiclic wTitin^, 
eunl mucs hit udy of iheni in this s^oliimc, which is one 
of the scrien kiiown os ^tudti a title which ubviumiy 

it given a liberal interpretation. JLis sikorl iutroducticin 
irovcn fairly faniiliar ground, for he is not interpreting 
minor detaih of Eiie O^qpus Hermrlirum itself^ bnt tracing 
the dtscerlil itT one of the main ideas nuining ihmugh it. 
ll b wHL krFOwn that the Ereatises fall into two principal 
and mutually conlradiclory Epoupik lh one of wnEch the 
maEeriaE universe is good^ while in the other it is had. 'Jlie 
former^ nr opEimlstie viewt U the one studied in this book. 
Il may p. 75) lake either of twro sha^ies, of which the 
teccincl is perhaps the more eharacteFutically Hermetic. 
EilhfCT (lie universe is constderecl to be probably the work 
of a wise atid benchccnE God, or gods ( the familiar Argu¬ 
ment IVcan Design U or It is Itself a divine being, and we 
niaVj if Snmewhat loosely (for Ehere seems to he nolhing 
like a Cult of Ehe universe, the heavens, of any thereof^ 
until I he third century' a.d,1, speak of a COUkkic religion 
with a cosmic god. 

Hermctkm,. howc^'^T U a f^'StCiU <|uke lacking in 
origtnalli y* III treatises are not wcn origitiai in thckr ft>rm, 
which deri%'cs {I would add * su far as wc can trace It 
from those porticmi of the Platonic dialogues which, like 
the Famous address uf Dlotima to l^kfatcsp arc a private 
intendew brtw-een master and discinle^ or a small aid sdeci 
group oi' disciples; see p. 30 and tne whole of GhapEer li¬ 
lt is therefore lEUiructive Ep trace the descent of such of 
IE I teach ings os are of Ehe uptlmlslic kind already ment ioned^ 
ami this is done in great detail in a series of chapters which 
CGiver+ of necessity^ a gtKid deal uf gt^mnd already wdl 
known Ed students of the history of philos^liv. 'Hieir 
justification U tltat the material m arrat^fed with a ww of 
tracing this one Eendency in a way hardly pvssibk to a 
general hkEoryi evT-n so, they are perhaps somewhat 
vcrliose. It seenu therefore unnecessary to arudjoe them 
here in detail; one i>T two diSTnrenecs of opinion ort triii’lsS 
points will be found in a forthcoming notice of the bCKtk 
in 6‘jff. The arrangicrncTtt is os followsL 

Chapter i\^, which is quite short,, treats of Xenopboil'l 
and Iwre as lisewhcre attention is drawn Hot 
only to the rcsemhlantlrs to but ihc dlfierenees from ideas 
expETssed in ttie HcTmcEtca, Chapter IV treats of the 
TriFranu and ijtm, aiwl the slody of the cariier 7 pm- 
Aristotelianperiod b IhiEi concluded, for the mithnr does 
noi dogmatically Kiy that the Epimmii k not Platonic 
(pp. iHit raiher passes the quest ion over (p, igiB^ 

n^e lb although wiih fairly ei'idrat kaniugi to^vards the 
view that it is not RJatu's owti^ liecatis^ for his putpoJEts ii 
is enough that it is in aceurel with the view soft he Academy 
after the master's dcalh. Aristotle is represenTcd chiefly 
by his lo4E work Dn Pfulirti?p^, and the clabo rale discusaton 
of this brikigfs to an end the second pan of the bookr 
Chapter IX beginning ihe third section, w-ilh a tmatmeni 
of tbo earllrf blchics-. ^Vilh Kiranihes 1, and AratoOi- who 
gets a fairly minute cxannnatEon; a son of cosmic religion 
may be consklefed to be otablkhed. 

Pari IV bears live general litfe /j" dogmitUstni 
Md its lint chapter {XH ) mdru^ the b^mnings of eclec¬ 
ticism, mn foeg^ting one of its mosL impottoriil vehiclcs-F 
the over-popuJar mhtluaLs nf philosophy, the onccsiors of 
Ehe do^c^raphjcs which We still have. XatiuaUy ihcfefore 
ihc author goes on to CKaniiile the w'orki of the moit 
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filoqiirnl »luilent qfsuich ickanualf jKoLK^h ncn ihtrEU only ^ 
philosophical worki- af^r a lon^ and 

theironf^b analysis^ fkllinH Chaplrf XI 11 , in which iho 
auihor nrithcr att«np[^ ihfc irrt|>n»AShtif last nf making 
CicH^rn iful to have brcn an original philosopher nor falh 
into I he opposite error of euppisin^ shai hislLfltg life, spertt 
in i^appltn^ ^vitb nkOml and jioniical problrmsH left fnim 
with nrilhini; of hu r^vn m contribute. C'JiapEer XtV 
de%'alcs nearly »ix[y to rxpoLnidLn;; the t>f tmtmlft 

and I ranilat in^ a ^feai p^'iri of it from Lorinicr's I eSl t here 
having bren^ it app<Trs. no trarulalkon in French 

briijTr. The }AAt a^nthor to be consiricrcd h l^hilon of 
Alexandria, 

llle ofttlAiitin of jm-enil WTilcrt^ kn 4 rnr sitreivingk is 
detilKTiEc (s«- ppr xii% mi. Some tiiwly iiv vvhal those 
analyMxl had said already; one, Fcwhlnnios^ is too Srn- 
perfectty known for us to be sort: what views he had of liis 
own and ^vhat he merely repeal o:!. after earlier ihinken. 
The booh ends by diMTutsing in three short appentiicti 
and a number of aiklmda sei-eral interesting^, but minor 
poinis. 

hf. J. Rosf, 

H«sio4 and iComeJI Sludir^ in dassjiuii 

Fhilulijgy ^ tv 1 - XXXi. By F. Sot.HSEs, Fp, visi -i- 
■2^tOr lihaca. Xc^v York: Cornell trniveraity lYess 
• ijijfidon: CicalFrey Cijmbrrlege\ ^^9- '^^- 

"IbU liocpk is unassuming; in liw, lltil not unimportant. 
^Vhen the full hiMorii- of the inOiimce pf He^iiod, which I he 
amhor desires, comes to bc writ ten, ilJ learned compiler, 
v^lioerer he may lie, Witl ernainly take accoont of it. 
Pr^Kfessor Solmseri has decidirii vietv* of his own, from tvhicb 
one may differ and yet learn nwhfe than a little^ and strong 
conmirm seme, ifl sprite of which Jie occmicHully mijkrs 
apotropair gesturiw aRainst some yopT^lp from the 

ghosl^world of separatiani when he menlinjns Kutner, 

The first sjid perhaps most important ehaptcr in live 
iKWit is (iexQted to Hesjod. amt treat* him from the prom 
pfktnt viewv HJ an ortgrUal thinker, wluwe central idea 
U <p. 9? the new order inlroduectl liy ^^eua with lustice lof 
ita grrtvmilig principle. Tlst details are wod™ out most 
intE-re^tickgly^ for cixamplc, the tW'ufohl arrangement of 
much of I he irtatteTp gcucidn^ical and counatofical 
5fl Sqif.) and the early cquw'aicnt of logical categories w-htch 
the former arranRcmcnt gives rtse lo fas p. to?. IVfhap*, 
how'e%ifr, live author's cnthuiiasm for liii tipl ject takes hua 
a lit I le t<» lar when he speals (p- fi-t I of * Ftalo^s debt lo 
He^iStK!/ A certain rcsemblancr liciwecn their Lincii of 
thought is rather to be explained by the fact that they' were 
lioth Greeks and soiighi, each after tlie fash tun of hii day, 
to perceive an orderly i^siem, tn I he facti sht^' iludirar 
'niCHie factfl.^ as is well recognised on p. 77^ were fot Hrtiod 
of two kinds, ihe data futnislired bv the eanocLLcaj wrifitlgi 
of Ids time, the epics and especially Hnineri and the irilluences 
aiiVcEing daily Itfe. 

Here and there douhtfitl interpretations creep in. In 
pc^nis so loooelv culist Heeled PI thcMc of Hesiod^ ihc 
pouihilLty ofinsenlonfl hy a laier hand is rrah and disputed 
passages are and probably will always he many. Solmsen 
accepts I he praises of lickate (p. 5 * ) and rrjrctij on gnouiKb 
which seem lo me frivolous, ihe ejiimdc laf tfcic swallowing 
of Metis. Now and again he icetm tn find difficulties 
^vhich are not there, Knr itistanre <p. adij why should 
tioi I hr Hcsperhiei be thildTm of Nyx, wring ihat night 
and ev^ing arc naturally iHOciated ideas!’ He finds 
(p. 5ff^ ihat it U ' djlfitull to believe ‘ that Hesiod ihouki 
havT stated the JiubjeCl of his pOeiU in tlw way he does^ 
TA/mjc. 1U&-IO. On the contrary, it \i u very good de- 
seti^rtion, lakcn alor^ With tl* coniext, of what the poet 
il going to iay (04 as he e?cpn 3 «S h, ihc ^fust^ are to tell 
htmi. Here and there he ErtismtcrpretB, 3 ^ 3 -^ (see p- tt> 
say^ nothing, if conitrued naiuolly, aljout Okeanen being 
the parent of all thin^^ but merely reiterat^i that he is the 
anccsior of all gods, ij. -mWwi u inAiculine. But such 
Haws are no im>re ihan oecaiional wcaknevd til a generally 
excel lent exposition. 

Having dealt, lowands ihe end of the diiCUSSUin of Kiniodt 
wiib that poet's cortcepiioii of juiiicc (icc especially pp. 

he goes on in a brief chapter (pp. lo treat 

of &J011,. paying naturally most allention to the moral is- 


inys hi fr^iK- t DicliJ. but nol eonfiiitPlg himself tq that 
poctn, ihe handling of the matter in s<mfwl. but nut 
l>jirtleu.lsr]y striking; ihcre was not EUuch Ur-ii^' lo isy- 

Fioallv, in the tongcsl irclinii nf the wnrk ipp. rit.ji '2'24'i 
he Ireats of .Xeschvlus, spending aIkHU half tlw space on 
the /V^wweAhu. .MlhH-Hj-gli he accum ul al es v aluable nui tcrial , 

I find bis ivcjrk h^tr eothl^ratively disapp^jint ing. 
are, however, gcMXI ide.is, ^s for instance (p. t4!^ ' thai itt 
PA\ balli sides are in thesvrong. and the su^r^tiNFi ip. i 
lhal umlrr man was Hr advance in jnslirr, and m^t, 

Ds he apprjn IfH do tinder live guiiiutice nf lYnniClIn.-us. 
merely ui icLiCerlal culture (if. p. 14:^)- ^Vith [hr mt of 
1 he Ixtnk^ an liiuiKiisof the EwrimUti, I mil thn no more tlian 
exprevi genera] approval. The play htKl iK-en well enough 
expintniled liefore; SotniMm Ibllow^ the siwjndest views 
and brielly rejects certain ci'allk scfc£:Si»lcjgtc.s] tlwM>ri(‘s. iti 
go into tninute del all agreeniml a nd disagreement 
wmiU expand thia tlLitiec beyond feasonable limits. 

11 . J. ROM!. 

Graak RoUgiotm Teseta. taiiled by 8. .\. r.*l.l-ts, Fp, 
xvi ’f Copenhagen: Branncr, Idi^ff. 

This is an cxi'elicnt source-booik for leCInretx and 
students of Cfrtk rcligiun. The tests, livhich are taken 
frenn gixsl nuKtrrn crilical edil iom wbn! ilie^e are ,s\'ukliible, 
arc arranged under subject-matter, all ihfise Treating 
of l}\<- Ktfusinian Myslerirs liring grcnipixi lugethrr^ liut 
a Ibl ai the beginning of the \XMyi ghsm the dale of every 
apihuT. and when an ins<.‘ri|itiHm in cin?d, its date is given 
31 the hf^ad of il. In I his way the rlanger nf jumbling 
lOgelbcr authorities of diflVrcnt agc* its if they ^here ot 
ecitial weight and all referred to the *43 pe facts is conveniml ly 
avoided. There arc no tIOteg i^va a brief apparalui 
critieus to each eXTraCt; the ahemailve would have l>em 
to provide a cotnmemBr>' sudi as ivould swell the \^H>k 
beyond all reasonable timils for a work of this klud. Fut 
a fet¥ more pi&scs giving more inscriplicmHil esirael^. for 
instance, icmie informalicm about Hrllrtiitiie ftiyslerira^ 
at Audanii^ and elsewhere^ Would tiiake a wdcoitu:: aimItion. 
CJf reallv cssenlial literarv material little lia^ lieen uniitted. 

H, J. R™. 

Greek Altars ^ Origins and Typology ^ Hv C. G, 
Yavii. Fp. xsii-hafifi; pl^ Ik*- 

Saint Ldui3> Missnufi: Saint Louis L’niT'crsily Pfro, 
1949. 

This is a serious attempt to list and classify all known 
Greek alliirs or aindlar slructuies, including thcf^e i;»f tltc 
Minoan ami Mycenaean pertmls. Tlir aulbor IjMelteves 
he has suceecdrtf in lieing * complete, if not vxliamt ixTly 
» in tiurnlirr, ccTtainSy as to lypn' |'p.V..U I'or these lie 
furntihis a irnrunolngy which afchaeolti^hts mighi do 
wid| to examine, as its use may Sa^-e a good deal Hhf space 
in desedhing lucb thmgi as ihe excavation <tf a lemplr 
or 1^ a house ctmtaining a privalc shritie. An LFUa^’oidi l>]e 
result is I hat moal of the book is I aken up hvie h dry riniitiera- 
tLoru, measuremenl B+ and the like, whieh could not be 
Cimittnd if a clear and accurate idex WAs to IjC given of the 
fhbjccli discussed. On such inaltcrs as the restoration of 
lost or partly lost structures, ihe lissignmrpri. nif ^ glT'en altar 
to a particular cull (OhTnpian Of chthitoian.' and olfter 
tiuputabic pomli, due caul ion iishow-n. 

Mne theoretical result, bowevcr, ji imptjctunl if correctr 
llie aullioc holds that sacrtlicixl altariiT intended fur Intnnng 
ihe flesh of viciinu, are Cuiilpitrali^cly late ipp, vL 4I, 53, 
&71^7.1. coming about the time of the Di.trian niigraiion. 
Sa fiir he deaU wilh afehaeolugicaI fact; no r^rly structure 
capable of being inteTprclcd as an altar is found assExiiatcd 
with calcined anima.! bono or fat-soaked earth or ashes. 
But when he proceeds to credit the invading Ooriaru with 
the introduction, not limply of burning victims un an altar 
anti not. for instance, on a pile of wood on the bare ground, 
IhiE oI animal sacrifbce generally, he goes beyond I be facts 
and neglects the strong evidence of fiomcr that this 
" lh:if ialt " rviitorn was familiiLr Achaian also, to vay nol hing 
of the indiratupn from the sacredness of the dnuble axe ami 
the ' borti* of enniecrat ion * in C:rele that vieiintv were 
nuiie commonly nffrecd lo the deities wordnppnJ there. 
Such coniiderat ionip being p<^ 4 tltvt, mmil iHitw'eigh ibe 
merely ncgalive fact that no place has yel been found 
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whm burnt sacrifice was provably offered, save for 
Cyprkitc duiinpEes (pp+ 4^ «r neol ilhlc date and behng- 

irtg ED the cult fit the dead, tlie Hcnneric cv^dcm:e^. 
howevWp while oiaiLmf^ ii phm tbal Allan were used for 
anifnal sacrilicc £l 4^-9'i' not infrequently numLitHis 
mch an olTcriiiK watl^out Maying that an altar was used 
Y 455 Also, it dtKs noi lell us If the aJion were: 

pcrmaneni sirwiiurcs, in any way compfirablc in ihe score 
nr SD dC types which Vavis lifts and analyses. ApollD at 
|^lci« Wooikl seem to have had A pe^ianenc one of sorae 
kind I&3 Ip huE otherwise we arc Jk^l in doubt. 

Use is made fp. aa) of the H. IViiSdha sarcophaj^ for 
Oclan rii^L [¥obab]y tw laic for the auihor to has-e 
read il^ Xiisson has plaqsibliy su^DSied i"K^irrrtTx& 

1949* ^ 4 ) *hal it represents intrust^ie Athaian ceremonial 
and not a natiT.'c cult at all. 

Having made the above exceptions, I think it proper to 
emphasise that Professor Vqvii hat wrilien a most valuable 
w^ric of reference^ not to be n-Cglecied by anyone who 
tvould form a clear k|ca of what apjiMratus was m use from 
Creian to Hd]ciuiiie and Koman Itmts In the Greek area 
far the worship of Hellenic <w pnf-HcEicnic deitks. 

H. Ruse, 

QultDt popiilairDB d« la Thracn : ISB Anait^iiaria p 
1 a cAi^tnoni* du Xiundi Pur. By C. A. RouAiOap 
trails. 1 + TrSiAMtKO, xvi 4 - 2131 pb $ + I map. 
Athens E Instimi francaif d^Ashenes, l^>4p^ 

Tills volumcp which b AO. E 0 of iht publications of the 
IniliEtit fran^ais d'.Ath^nct, U also Ehc first of a new series^ 
designed Co illustrate t|ie conltnuance of Greek custom 
and life throughout the age*. It tnuit therefore be a little 
suspected of parlipfii ; for respite the high scientific repute 
of Professor Romalo*, he^ like e^xry OEher Fiunum being, 
has his personal equation, and being a Greeks is conslantly 
under the natural and undeniattdable temptation to find 
a nath-e Crrck origin for any 03 d custom he obserSiX* in b« 
own country, 'PlIS detracts a litlle &om his ejcplaoalbn* 
of the costal* ducuued; the vohic of the dcscnpticfu 
themsehies U of CDUTSC unall^ed, and ihey alonc wiMild 
make any book worth reading. 

The (A)na*tCTWllia (the ihotter form is that in local usC;, 
or more commonly Hj/rrun^) are a CDCOpIrX of riles 
cclebraied in a group nf vifiages of K.E. Thrace, the centre 
of t he Cul t being the sdlLage of Kost J. The date U May^ the 
first cetenHHiiaJs taking place on May and Othcri fallowing 
ibr Some three weeks. Tbe othcianlt, who of course are 
not of the official clergy-^ for the CJiurch has vaSniy fulmiruiied 
for Centuries against Ehc w'holc pc^ormancc as herrEical if 
not downright pagan, arc held in great csieem locally, 
'rhe Ehree moat outstanding rcalurc* arc; an HKSiatic dance 
during which ikons of SS, Cod^tantlne and Helena arx 
carr^^ a firewallq attested by most rctpCCEahlc obsmxn, 
medical and otho', to be perfectly genuine, and the kilUng 
and sharing out to as many as possible of the villsgcrs of 
a bidl or hul]*^ whose age must be an odd number m vean. 
The earliest full docripliooi dates from 1B73, but doctimeji-' 
Eaty eiodcncc of the csdsCcnee of S^meEJizng of the kiisd 
takes us well liack into the Middle /Vges, oiid an anciciit 
or%ui scenu highly pmbahk, 

A general resemblance to Dlonydac orgies is ubviom; 
it citmot^ hawriTT, be said that the detailed proof of this 
which Romakos attempts U *t all cogent. In panicnjlm^ 
he fails tn ncite, what sonw of hll own quolalions prove 
ipf>r III citing Strabo 2, 9, to which he should 
add Vagi], A. X[^ rra,, with Scn^his ad ix., and XH. 
e, 71 that the only attested casoi of Itw-WTilkmg in clossial 
antiquity are [ia]ianandj\sianic, not Creek. 

rest of the book is on a subject alttady fatnlliar^ to 
British students especially, IrDim Professor Dawkins^ cloisie 
docHpeion of 19061^ tgt r^.„ the litc of the waMyipoi 

(eo cheni one of their numerous name*; Romaios 
doubts if they were ever meant to be monks). It is not 
rveCDluary to say mcne, therefore^ than that the author 
COlEetts from leveral good sourra further details of thb 
rite itself and of others Like it. When he carri]^ to captain 
it M* a ceremony meant to produce fertility^ he ts nO oOUbt 
COTTCCt, but once moiX not all hJs delaili are cOiiVirK;in||| 
and he laJl* mto an error which is less common r^mv than it 
once was, that ttf imagining {p. 173) thai LH^tause a rite is 


of a s^pk, magical kind, involving bo ai^pfiaL ed any drtE>% 
It must therefore be of great jmitquity^ * pndeistic' and 
prehistoric^ As a mat ter of fact^ suda performances may 
originate whcrev'er and whenever there is a communiiy 
unsophisticated enough to belw\^ readily in magic amt 
practise it fi>r the public good, or «urv-i\-c in one coiuenaEive 
enough to keep up, in eamest or os a traditional piece of 
fun, the ceranonial of it* Himpter ancestors, whether they 
tived a century or iieveml millennia ago. There It alio 
rather too much and EDO uncritical use made of Ehc trorkt 
of the laic Mb* Jatie Harrbon. 

H. J. RofiE. 

The PhlLoaophy o[ PtooIuh i the Piaal Phasa Ol 
Aseient Thought. By L.J. KikAn. Pp. ik- 1-^71 ■ 
New York: Ogono*, 1^9. 

Dr. Rosin's bonk on PlwUis 11 divided Into two main 
part*. The first, * InrrcdilcUon to I"EOc]ua ‘ conlama a 
SLur^xy of important hook* and article* on twius, a 
Irmslation, with inEroducEbon ATvi note*, of Xiadnui's 
' Lifcr' and a fairly dcEalled account of Ptocliis's own 
WTitmgii. This part of Ehc l»ok will be of great s-alue Eo 
all aiudcnis of ancient phllfnophy, w it prcrt-itie* a good 
deal of mformation^ wdl armng^ mkI clearly presented ^ 
which Is not easily A^’allable cll^hcro. 

The second part 1* do'oted to a detailed lurvTy of the 
phiJosoj^y of t^oclus, to which Dr. Ro*&n iS;, as he say* 
Limself in hi* Preface, very s^mpaEhetienlly diipoacd. This 
suffers from a rather arEitkial dhEineEion (Into Omo 3 ogs-, 
GcMmol□gy^ and Tlieology and Ethic*) which doe* not 
CurteSpOnd to onylhi^ in Produs^s thought or the 
arraugenienl of hb WTitings and aUo from a somcwhal 
unhulDrlcal and uncritical approach. Dr. RosAn doca noL 
moke \XTy much serious attcmpl to put Proclus in his 
hisforical conEcxt or to relate htJ thought to tliat of hi* 
predeceasora, and earpccially to that of HoEinu*: the com¬ 
parison of P^liu and Flotinu* (pp, 2117-9) cenamly 
does not sjqggest that Dr, Roo^n has a very good under¬ 
standing of the E bought of t he Latter, and he ma not realise 
tlie difmrcnce in the intellecEuaJ and roiritual stalure of 
ihc two men. Nor dtjcs he anywhere bring out the ways 
in which the thought of Ptoclu3 influnicm lalcr philo- 
sophen and thcolpj^am. And in hi* accouni of Proctus's 
sj-aEcm he is 10 anxiOuJ 10 dcmnnstmle the cobermcr and 
tnlidity of the philosopher'* thought that he occuionatly 
^oe* *0 far a* lo su^iai the introduction of further elabora- 
lioru mto what une might havx EJiought was already a 
tufficienily elaborate sLructiuc4 But in spite of thii Dr. 
Roskn has done students of Nco^Platonlsm a great *c*>'lre 
in prmndbig them with a vezy much fuller and clearrr 
imlde to the labyrinfhs of the CcrniRffl^rvi and the Pfai&rdc 
(hi* principal scHiree) ihan any yet available; 
tboogh for the study of the basic principEcs of Proclus's 
philosophy in their historical setting Dodds's Oxfult! 
ediillotl of the Eiarsmh 0/ Thtaiagy: remains binEmpassed. 

Tlie Greek (or Latin) texts of the itkhI impurtani 
l>a* 3 AgCl of IYkIus referred Eo in the note* ftre gnxn in 
an appendix. Tbete is a full bibliogmphy and adequate 
indlcc*. 

A. H+ Aaiffrao?fc 3 . 

Til* !Biliiiaaii-hlycflna.eajll H*IigiDii atld. Its Hu ru ipaL 
in Graclc Rali^loci. 2nd revised, edition. By M- 
Nelueon. pp* sucivd-fisifi- Lund: Gletup, 

Kr. 50. 

The revision of this standard work lin* been txry 
ihorougii, rmiliiiig In a cooiklerably laiger wlufut than 
the Imit cdlEton of tgay, Thai had ai3t+ ijSs pages, e 13 
dlmtmiiom In the icstt^ and four plates; 'ihU one lacla 
plates, but hM 208 lext^figuica large and imaJl, the sice 
^ pagic remailung practically the some, D^i much moce 
Import^i ihim iIk mere inercaso in bulk I* the mcEicuioui 
care with which it has been brought in finCp not onlv with 
aich jcolQ gical dLmtwenci since 19a7^ but with the authors 
cnlargoncnts and reconsldcrat kms of hil own \'icws* To 
lake one ocampkp n^ps especially inEensiing to British 
itudm.1* of the subject; the ^ Ring of Kcsior’ and Sir 
Arthur Evans* Inirrpretation of the tigurta on It originally 
occupied a considerable port of she last section of ihc book. 
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ihaE dfiiliDjt Vtfilh the alicr 4 fcfc+ ll la iww rclc^altd to a 
scrtuHi {pp. 40 Khidb ircati of' suspect objtcci md 
the view that il la a ronjciip' suppotn^ wtsh wviyhEv 
cu^^uniicrLts (ttpceialK' p. 50). live disciiTttrin ol' the 
sarcDpltagUi from H-Tnadha {chap- xiii} hflU cnJaijjed 
to bnfifl 111 ihc auEhior'’s latm explartaKion of Us anorriaiics, 
that it If a native Cretan artiiE^j psnefcntation of the cidE 
or a Mycenaean^ not a hlinuatl wonhy. The freshnrw of 
the informalion ii helped by tlic Ifuonion at the end of 
(be prefatory pan of ihc work of ewes pa^ of ackJendA 
for which no room Ccmkl he foiitid m the tat, tlie fefertnOH 
being to wnrka which appeared after the book was in 
page-proof. These incluoc Vavis^ monograph oil Greek 
altars^ re^i^rWed above (p. 91). 

The main OUtlincf of the book and the most tingiortAnt 
coocliisiOflS remain unchanged^ a tcaEimony 10 their general 
soundneSt in the Isaiuia of a scholar who COn be 04 critical 
of bis iiwn works as of anothcc’i and IS ne\xr ashamed to 
retract what he has pubhsbni carher, or lo point out 
whert his former views Call fof modlllCAt tnn, Nevert hclcss^ 
this rdblon conEaim so inuch Eliai U new that it must 
replace the former One ftS an indispensaWe book for all 
Interested in this imporEanl lirancJi of the study of ancient 
relteian. 

H. J. Rom. 

Anpenta o! Soeiftl Lilo in Antioch irs the KflUenietiO 
BamanPeriod. ByG.HAPnAPr Pp, igi6r Chicagoj 
Umvefsity of CbicagUp 1949- 

This thesis is divklcd into five chapten. Tilt firsl gi™ 
a brief and rather confused accoonx of the imponance of 
.\iiEicidi fifom the Selcucid ^iod to the ,\ran conquest, 
llic last two are a fpliited, if rather naive^ defence of the 
Amtochencs from the choiges of levity^ ILcnicej, and luxury 
so ufien hmught against them h>' ancient and modem 
historians. Cn more ^lalue are tlie toCOitd and ihtfid 
chapten, which treat the pTwenikisco, mimbcn^ raoc, and 
languor of the .\nE lochcncs. Iltc auihor does nnir It is 
truc„ and much to our know'ledge. He does not make fuli 
use of the Bcaniy n'idefice Aii^ibblc; In his anal>iU of 
.\ntiocfaenc nami^, for kdtonce, he uses only the local 
inscriptiuiu, and does not try to collect the numemus 
Antiochencs known hum litoary sources and from in- 
scriptioni cLseHvhcrc. Bui he hondia his evidence with 
core and good sense, CUEilliVg to the COCKlusion that the 
terms Hcitenc and S^Tlon haw in the Roman period 
scarcely any racial sipilftrCOnce^ 

A. H M-Jp^es, 

SxoavalionB jmd Ktoearches at Perga. By v\, M- 
Makiel and A. .\jCAncA. Fjp. S 0 ; ph 33^. Ankara: 
Turk Toiih KurumuK Emg. 

This work is wtitEen in Turkish wt(h an summary 

of about half the length of the 'lurkish text, ibe ma in finds 
at Perge wctu salTo^agi rif the second and third CCfllurin 
A.D,j thiny^Kx which w«e difcmvraJt mmi of them 
sculptured or iiucritred- The irmre elaborate are nf imported 
marble, in one case Proconnesian, as is stated in the inscrip' 
tion. All but otif arc '^land sarcophagi' of dightly 
ditlrrlng types: the remaining 00c Worths tn Rodenwaldi's 
f^phyliim spo^, and it is possible to giw a fidlrr Hit of 
sarcophagi of this group and to conlirtn the attribiitiorii to a 
ram^yhan workmopj which exported soicnphoffi as for as 
Italy. 

Many of the Inscriptions contain a \ei^km nf the formula 
pren iding for a f™ ranging from S.^OO in 50,000 denarii to 
ibe city or the imperiu Ereomry n^n. t4^ 

TV fi-MV* TMV) If thc hfiis sKould not 

securely fasten the sarcophagus, or if any unauthorised 
prrsnti ihtmid depodt a hurioT in it . None the IcsSr aB the 
sa 3 n:iphagl have been bxokm open, and secondary inserip- 
tl^KHS^ on some of them witness usurpatfon. hAj in Other 
inscriptions of Fergc , Uiero oie no .Anatolian names: of 
vighty-lhree names recarded^ fox^- arc Creeks t hiny^three 
Li.atin. One of the iiucriptioris, to the mcmevy' of an 
Ramfirnti, ia In Latin. 

The gneai K^ory esf Pcfge was the t cmple of Artemis 
tVrgaia, but search for its mnains was unsuecessfnl^ 

T*J, UVNBABI^^ 


Hama: Totlillot at raclieTeheE da la londatlon 

Carltborgp 193 t -8 Il -3 : Las cimati^rDS 4 er 4 - 

Kiatioft. By P, )- Eccs- Pp- ^'1 ph 12+ 34“ 

leit ffegii. tkiiefihagen: Cyklei^lskc Bc^hondeh E94il, 
The plan of publication oft tie Danish rccavaiiom at Hama 
diT the OrnntcCr of which this is tlie First pan^ cm^hago Fmtr 
volumes, some t ci Ire drtnded i ntn sq^afatcly pilljl UheidE fsarts. 
Hams has a very tong hisEors% atid tfiMl |>^riodi between the 
tteolilhic and the Arab wtIC tuudicd m the excavations. 
But the crcmalicm cecrtCt cries, w ith whids lliis txilumc Li 
atone concerned, Iwlong lO a limited period, the early Iron 
r\gc [r. tiOO-^ao Some i6yo funeral deposit s of this 

period were fuunrl, so their piesenlation in a practical fomi 
otTcral prol^lems w'hich the author has lujcccasfullv Ustt- 


conic. 

The tint InLercsT of the Hetirnbi will lie in iht ci'idniHce of 
inicTCnurK between Syria atid I tiC i\e®ean . I n two drqiosits 
-uv-re f^iund fragmcnl s of Ladle cups with pendent con¬ 
centric semicircles hrimv' ihv rim (like thnse i'ctund ar alNtina, 
JHS 1940, fig. ttf-Jti. Others were found on the citadel 
nf llor^, in the sEratum which represents ihe city deatroyeti 
by Sargon In 700 iX. In the same period—e%hlh Century, 
pwibly extending bark Into the ninth — Cypriot vaser and 
tibuLos of f^'prioi type are also found in fair quantit irs. 

The ptniery is for the most part of local S^tiati Ey|i« OtkI 
or^titn. But at the b^inning of the Irrm .Age 1 twelfth 
Century I iJr. kits obscr^-es an appicctaNt arnnuni of Late 
Mycctiacan or submwenaean Inftucnce lri both shap« and 
ckcorai inn- Further signs of Argeaft, Of I n some cases i E may 
be European, influence at ihlS (imc are ihe appearance of 
flhtdos, of sLaihing sw-ortb ( ^’t^ttf^ntscAnerfifr . , perhaps of 
atnbcrp and, accni^ing to Dr- RliSp of errmatkm. A useful 
tecriun eKambies ihe ewiy appearances of crenution ill 
Orvece arul the AVar Fast, am concludes that it was a 
European CListortl, introduced at the time of the migtalicms. 
It must be oLocrvxdr hnwwefj, that the earliest ifUtancts of 
crctnaiKm in ,^^natl>lia belong to ihe full Brtinse Age iTroy 
Vt, Vasili Knya, and in a Boghoa Kcuy tC 3 ti i r she recently 
dtfc<ioered traces nf putificatton by fine at Kulirpe (Fiisi 
j-httW ihpffre ^ ihi Sntah al pfnLara, 

I94h^, p. ifo}* togethef with instances qf the tame rite lu 
Mycenaean burials in the Argolid, may suggest that crema- 
iLon dc^xlopcd, in Anatolia rather than in tlrctcc, from ibis 
riten and ipreatt tKilwaid with the use of iron. HiJWXVCr, in 
Syria cmnalion U intnisive, at Hama Os on 01 her iiieSr and 
is iulraduCvd With Iron as a consequmce of ihv tiligrarinns 
at the hTgimiifig of the Dark Agrt, It ii At the Mune lime 
that Cfctnatitin U intnoduCrd to Athitw; and there are other 
parallels in the burial rites at Hama and in the Reramrikos, 
mtbe dep^it of iron weapons in mm'^sgraVes 1. the swords are 
of the lamc type- and in she use of rough stones as grave 
markers. The Buhcm’CttUican characlcr of some of the 
pottery at Hama has besrft fernarked on. ITits is a belated 
effect of the Late .MiiXeriaeaTi raepansion to C^i^nis and the 
S^-rian coast. But the aimilariiies of burial rite in Early 
Iron .Age S>Tift and Attica should be due to a common 
infliKtiCe frtwn a ihird area or, perhaps, to related elements 
in the pO^lai ion nf I hese arras. 11 may be that the common 

clement it derftxdT not from I lie Balkans or Ccnlral Europe, 
but fiom eaaitTn /\fiatolia, where the Iron i\ge began. 

The gmeeal IcvtI of cultuie at Hama in this period was not 
high OjkI must of the objects oie of a ^ Utility * nature. The 
mcti^louf way in whim all cTosaes of objecd are presented 
ojiddiscussrelis the more laudable,, and should makethebook 
tery uiefbl for tvorkeri In neighbuuruig heJdi. But I here are 
goew thingsi for instance, the hne h'ory goblet with Itandic 
in the form of on ibex, already known kocn the prelimiriary 
repulTK and the gilt hrome figurine of a seated god wearing 
a homed tiarx- 

T. J. DuTmani^. 


Uatfl-raTachiingaB xu dan aliBtrak:taii AaLrodBlonnaii 
(XPd HdOichlcflitstitalu im Grieobiaeimn 

(Socisian ^eiantiaz-uizi FaiOiiica, Cnminfln.ta^ 

tlODB 9 HnTTLnnnnim LitUrarxurtl 3), By 

H. 111, Helsingfon; S«ietaj. 

Sctimliarum Feimica, 1949. 

The U4C of abstract titles arcourtesy {* your Iransparvncy' 
of whtrh Fmc^t Bramah has taught us to corwidcT (he 
ChineK <fuistanriing exponcziia^ bos been estanuned mute 
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than cMictf Ilk hi. qldcT in I he By^^nlinc Empizic, 

bill nc?\'Er, Dr^ ^ilLijiCus itates> from (he b^ickj^unid of 
purely I Ic htrtory, 1 n i \m eharminj^ And umsfuimn? 

essay he scel^ to fil 11 [m Rap. Hc r^s Ivy w^rtinR forward 
from closaicaE and earfy HflUrlkWtic Greet In order ta 
diicm'er ihe ancestry of Ht-izantuif dlctkoi^ and usage^ and 
lo iracac an orj^anic dnudopimml of style. Positive results 
here are meaji^e; a bpfj If TqAiikAxebOj ftr ^ k0iv6f ounr^i^EA^ 
nw;' show a pevtentia] prediipmEEton in the 
Innj^a^e itself lou-ards an ov/rJuadnJ honorary’ SEyJe. 
Bill the case of Latin uiil prevrat okir taking * potcnlial 
predbpcHil ions' too seriniuly. Zillkaeu» quotes with 
approval Marouzeau's dirlum ' the history of the Lit in 
language ran in a sense be summod up In iho r^mquesl; 
<»f iKe abstract ^ i and yet this supposedly concrete lannuAge 
offers a .WatrtMi iua appi ted by lioraee to A ugi-i^tut ( £p. 1 1 , 
], 3:5£t) at A [fuie when there is no question orOnfe^k hlRutnce^ 
and h wideapread use of abstmet forms of atldre^ In the 
fourth century. ^ DhTnilas veslra \'eTierafHlam purpurarii 
Ruam adorare au^it" writes Abinnaeui to the joint cinperars 
Constant and Constant ius in a.o. JKA tpsS p. 330 
{£}ir(miits it miming from Zilliacus" list of abstract tiller. 

I presuppie its Greek equRS'alcnl is^i^rrifj. U-lim, htrtVWcf, 
he reachn the Roman and Byzanline periiKis^ Zllliacui 
has many tlkougEilfiil remarks lo make. hlefiEicin may be 
made of his prelinainary discussion of Byzantine Stylistic 
in his lirsi chapter, enlarged later in exaiilining the 
eecIniasEical letters of ihe fourth century” the use of F. 
Ojty^ sigr of A,D. SOy Tfjf yi^p pils firm 

ToTf AGLeoj; + , , TrreXuqirfwts (it may he added 
that iMcik a plifa^ ii an t-s^pmtial part of ihe pro 
in appeals to anthorhyl to show the shortness of the step 
from the nonrept of an afl^ciaPs cm^nipolenee to address- 
wig. him as the incamation of that omnipotenee. An 
anal^'iiU of terms USrd 10 the fourth century enables Zilbacui 
to separate in I lie irpisiolaty manual that rocs under the 
name of Li lAaniua t hose model fetters which are foun h 
century pmducls from ihe fatcr aecretinns, lltc essay 
concludes wit h an i»dfx IjiKorttm and a 1 ist of t illcs dhcu-iscd. 
Incident ally, ihe Laiin letter quoted on p, is to h^ daietl 
In c. A^o. 330; a tattered duplkaie of it and other pa|>ers 
concerning TItetipliaitei of Hcrmopolis arc in the John 
Rylandi libraiy' in Manchester. 

E. Q. 'riLritNE.a, 

Fuad I Usivorvity FapyH (PubljoatioziB do la 
Soef^Pt^ Fp>uad 1 d« Pnpyrolo^a, Texion at 
DpeumontH Villh £cp. by D. S. CitAWFoan^ 
Fp. vi i 138. /VLcxandria ] Societt^ Fotliid IcT de 
Fapyrologie, t^g. 

[ti 1931 a CullectKiTi of Greek papyri (in part already 
published) which W^as formerly the property of Or Grsiden- 
witae was purchased by the Fuad I Uruvenjty in CaiiO. 
Mr. D. ii+ Crawloiti exploiti thb collection in hil boot, 
lie prints 43 unpublUhed text! Ixi fuiL describes or extracts 
from some gcxi more and revisin ihose already published. 
All the texts arc docutntnts with the exception of Three 
unimmetaait HofU^ic scraps, and ant deiefibed as 
' thcoEi^cal ^ Iniagical ?). In compiling this catalogue^ 
the editor Iksu perforce had to work hU way through the 
tiny scraps found at the bottom of the barrel m e^‘er>' 
papyrus cnllecijon. It U a task lo try the powen and 
patience of an expert, ami Mt. Crawford Is a newcomer, 
h should therefore be said straightway that the attempt 

a meriiorioui one. Be has laboured to understand these 
■diLkAJiiMuArrUr often poses a ficw prubfera or makes inlcnest- 
ing r^iark^ on new terms on ^apmiAacAfSiv, an ohjeCi 
familiar to airhaeologuts), ISi^^erfhclessj the difScuftitl 
have not Ijecil mastered. The edhor’i polaeographical 
equipment ii iiiHillicicnt to allow any nllempt at choc 
dating: of the hands cHcmcetned ^ iin spite of hii sceptical 
remarks no p. iv^ documeiilary hands can lir dated within 
naiTowcT Ihnhs than he allows. His tran^ipftons do 
not idwav^ rreaic conhdence (>.j. it is Lmpmsihlr 10 believe 
In his no. KKuly) ami ilicre arc no photos lu ^cr.'t ju a 
check. It is ihcrefons all the more to be regretted that he 
has unneCeMsarily ImndLCapj^ his readers with an ex¬ 
ploded method of presmiatkun f the Greek transcripts w 
printed without accent, la-eai hings, Cauila i 1 ^ ten or 
punctuation^ though tire words afe dh-^kled; Iftlllng notes 


on mailers at d k|>lotinatic and important ones on matters 
of substance play hkle and seek with each otl^ier i^md with 
such translatirirtj! ai xre given Romoji:, nut orabic fuimei aN 
are used for sc-riftl numbers; tlic pap)Ti instead of liemg 
arranged ihrnuglhuUL either by puldication numbers in a 
logical order or cite by inventory numbers arc dealt with 
by a mixture of burh, making reference a tortuous and 
^icrboar lyusiltrs.^; | here is no concordance table of prewn L 
invento^’ nuniand p|^i^os of prt'siom publication, 
so that it £1 a tirdious invtatigatkin to disco^'cr whethrr this 
edition makes any i mpori am revision. .\l 1 1 his is reminiscent 
to the rpi'i^ver of the infuriating \TxatLons of the Felrie 
Pap\Ti+ tvhieh afier all w-rfe published 6a yean ago, lieforc 
GrenielL and Btmr w'orked imi a irchnlquc of presentation 
which has been univertally acc^ted as a modeL 

There are several inEert^iing texts in ihc collection, 
but the short enrnpass of this recytw will permit rprsly 
Id be singled out. _\o. XIV ijl thr lup portion of n leiu^T 
of the early third century A,P, addcrtsed to a SlraEngiri of 
the Memphite nome by an CX-epimctelfts of Mettlpliia 
who is also pi^iSof[v 7 ua]^ roi} d^pov. The lext 

from I. 5 runs' "Fmi A 4 (pr|^JtM 'AieiLip>LcAn^ ippouptvTapctou 
bmcivyjtfm IrrC^i (read anil compare, for insl.inee^ 

F. Oxv'. 146^ y it hmi^i iTfiioijrinwf I 

rTTiffni^^seruTD? toJc oOrbSo (rfad WL-tiEiXleti) ^ itnt hrOSKou 
it hr <h*Tp^ dTFrrt^Mflp nrrL Thfl editor iitggests 

the possibility thar mvaiw ‘ sonve sn^rt of stage 

Scenery'and nne thinks of the Bt^narra (see A. \\\ 
PIckard-CiambridRe^ TTiiairt 0/ &i Aik^-. Index,' 

in ihe Delphic tiieatre lists, Bui what U a /FuriMifiainat 
doing here? Xow SJurpm at this time may equally well 
be appiktl lu an amphitheatre, and it is in fact tempting 
to eonneci this Jrmnmtariai with prepamlicms madi.* Uir 
Caracalla^f prup^iscd tour uf The Empire. Dio Cassius 77, 
9, G—7 rdatd ^pwiri -prf SiorTpo pcurriyrmra kuI lirrnro 4 Sp^i^^ 
■TKiyTctx.oO^ kjbI l^dtioorv q Koi ilTifnof, hort- 

eMUinciijcyr tiqfiii irup' OJjtoO If this viei^' is oil the 

right lineSp &up;iw might mean some kmd of container Tor 
wild EK:aslsP with trap docHS?). 

The following ri'b^^rvaiiotit i^n tnilividual texts strr the 
fruit of a lint |jcnwah Xo. VI {same correspondents » 
in 1 *. Cbty. toflgi: j*' 4 T < > bracketi are fairly 

Uocd for If. L. 4 is presumably to ht understood as 
TiS Apojitiiima imiSIta. L. 6 lyyapBii? does nol 

niran ' t he post left ^. No. VII, 1 . 7: sinc^e the papyrtis 
is UTCOmpIctep divide oE w |, restoring c-g^ el kv | [piw. Di"^ 
SUggmion that Orxv — dnl is phonrticallv uncomindlng. 
No. Xlli, I. 8: B*i at the t>egmumg of (inc^ if Cortetlly 
readr points to an omission by the scTihc+ No. XXfIl 
*^2:; I In this lantaEising date by Qarinqs and Numeiianui 
without. Ciirui [the year numwr nnt being made otilh 
uniess there is a funher blunder liy the scribe^ CarinuS is 
dislingnished oS impfrator and Numerianus as nobiiutvrtm 
Cwcsur though both aiTe .Ivj'ariL 

E. G. TuttHEft. 

MAIojiffaa d'nrcb^togj* at d^iiintoin olfarla k 
CharlBB Picard d I'oooaBlon da hocl 85 * acmi- 
yorsairo (Ruvua ArehikologiqilO nix and Xkx). 
Pp.xliii + iigo’ nume'rous text bgs. Paris; Presses 
UnivcTsiLaires dc France, 194^. ^udo fr, 

'The ^vidth ofM. Picard's interests is reflected in ihe fme 
^^lumes pre™ird to him Oti his sixty-fifth birthday. The 
articles range in lime and sulhect frarn ancirnt Eg^pt to 
medie%^l France, and many uf them^ perhaps mosli ^lft^'e 
their starting^poinl in an ubscTValion made hv the master. 
As there are roB articles (and ii few others which could flot 
appear Ln^ the A have been printed in 4xrA^. lor 

^949)^ impMible to do more here than give a brief 
note of those which conctni Greek sludies^ passing over 
those which deal with Eg>pi or the Near Kait, Rome or 
Oaul, or medles^l subjects. 

Prihutarv. C. pcEvo>e cuntributcl an importailt paper 
ort ihe oriental origih of neolithic seal-itamp^ of the Grcrk 
mainland. iM. Flatcm writca nn M.M. I bdl-k^dsTpuhiuhiog 
excavations ai Poro^ near HcfTtkllon. 
P, Di^katgne ductisScS Nlinoan fcmalfi dress, bcgmnirig 
fimm a M.M. ril jcal-impression from Madia^ E. 
Ghapputier puhltdia. a Linear A inscripiioti on a clay 
roundel. al»: from .Matlb. H. Galtct de 8 anterre deals 
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wilh the ncLalionf of Dcim, Cr^H? iirtd ihir Maisslafui in iln? 
second iriillcniuirEp he \iM% chai 1>’I(W ilr^i lycanif 
importsioE cenlre vt pOpeilntiuli m the J..I 3 . I period^ frciisi 
^v-hSch rtrla.tiofi 5 ^ ilh IIjc Mamlatbil are aileiled hy fincLi of 

pc»!lrry, C. SchacfTrf wrhcS nrfi ihc ^lycenaean walls 
of Pmkomir ^vbicli belong, awiurcliEig to llie poll cry fuimd 
in hb esri^vaikkEU lO the late fourteenlh or thinccnth 

crtiEun.', 

Siidfiturt. Cl. Hr BmiHc Haspels disrimcs llic colossal 
krinp 3 H>^^VkS of 'niaBos^ Mlu G. !M. A. Kkhicr adds 
cpiln'irtiMTtia lo Wr Aichiiif Aiiic GVomiffteX. Coiiifcftwjtl 
tti^iinly whh thr KerameiJeos anil ISwlion. litres, Br 
C^X'Iie: dc la Fert^ w^rites on ihc Itrlljcr .\shem which 

perhaps comes from the pediment of I hr ftfcliaic iirniple of 
bkont'ju;)! Blent hrreois. Mltr. SilTUmr |i*-M|T 4 e 4 publishes 
tlftc head of an archaic Allic marblr kuuri>s> no\f^ m Antieiu. 
II. P. L'Oraji^e deals will] a liKui knnwn in a number of 
copies derived fjoii] a fifth itniury bronae, which, lie thinksp 
represented l^usanins wilh l]bi beard knotted in IS^isiaii 
fajhion. J. B^rd fPublishes three lerrarotta heads nf the 
early fifth centuryi SiHtian, the other two probably 
from Medma, and fclaicil ly Pvthagoras. R. Lefort des 
Ytouses WTitca on ' ivr galop du Parthenon * i‘a miKcd 
action^ imprasioniJt raihi^ inaJi pJiotoRrtiphieally rcnlial). 
Jr Pbuillon Efcati relkl^ from Thasos hgUfing a iortlt race 
wilh eluba, ijcrhaps part of the /ftTfluVrisf. U. F. iiirs-eris 
illusiTaits a mndd of the Motiiiim-tti of the Uon <>f 
Amphipcklis, A. \\\ Lawrcnti; ifcats generally of tumlng 
points in Heileniitic Sculpture, X propc?s of FJuiy A'./j- 
.■ccxLV. 52 : eesiudr djcj^rdf ari. I\ l^e£c|ue oden an identic 
heat Ion of the combatants on I he frlcsce of the momimein of 
Acfnilins Paullus at Delphi J. Mareadt writes on 
Piuthenokles of AlheiU, a third century sculptor^ knowTi 
from three InirtiplicKTvx; M, Martin, on a signature of 
PfiXNiaf of Fra,]tiai, of Athens, found at Tbasca. 

liUitipfwmr well as I he artt^lf’ ligfimtum Ju 3 t 
tioned. tuher epigraphical Hfliclcii are those ofO. ISaus on 
IG XII, SuppL (Jififj), 3^471 ^ Hiasian inscTiptlon relating 
to the wine trade, F. SuM^wvsli on the treaty belwwn 
Delphi and SkLallujs [ 8 CH 1939* tSj If.;; Ar Flassart, 
puldtshing inscriptions from Thespiai; M. Launej' on on 
inscrmtiun of Ptolemy VI Fliilofliictor from Mcthana [IG 
I V. 854), adding an unpubti&hal instTiplion frum Delos 
naming the same person iBirmalci, n^nt. ai is read in IG 
I V. 854^ 1.4, IT] i imj wins). 

Cbi'iU. H. beyrig publishes an archaic double ortodrachm 
of a city of Ctmieidice {lion's mask; incuie Iquare}. J. 
HabcEon^s paper on the Dioscuri^ at I'umi drawf luusi of \ts 
maierial from coins. J. Bayei in a snliial^Je paper traces 
Italiot style and types in Julta-Claudbn coln:^. L. 
Lacrchbc identifies statues on Roman coins of Clorinllii 
treating coins which illustrate IwO statues or a group. 

It'Wj. y. \'illajd publishes a reconnilulcd .\lEiE: 
geomelnc crater in the Lomre; F. Dikaicis an Iron Age 
Cv-priot cup wdLh compact geometric decoration and a 
frieze of birds. P. Amanojy collect» fire-^hrea thing 
chimaeraSr beginning with a Corinibian arybalilos In 
Alhem*. C- Roux writes on Heracles and Gerbetus on a 
blaclt-figurcd amphora in the Louvre ;F 34 , If. Metz|cf 
publbfica an Ainc calsTt-crat^ of the early fourih c^iiny 
[Berlin, inv, 3974.1^ represenLing a vccne frcrni Euripides' 
T^lfphcfi, 

Other inmopraphkaf StLixliesi: are those of Elenntui on 
*^tbe1hrm tied to the column \ tracing the moiiv< from an 
Oriental origin through Mimxm-bfycenairan an 10 
RomnVrieS^ue timei; i-Vnna Roes on ' Taigle pst'chopotilpc 
dc r^poque imp^riale —the Greek and Orienial ni»ory 
of the motive of a. god or goddeia riding on a bird; witli 
the last may be tabm .A. Drwmne's discuduion of a 
mirror recently found at .Anain, wKok fubjeci he identiAei 
as Aphrodite on a twan. AiKiihee fine fourth century 
mitTOTj pnhaps Ckirinthtan. in the colleellon of Mmc, 
StathatiH in Athena, ii pubfkihrd by P. Oikonewnna; 
he identifies the subject as Achillf* killing Tmilofl. W. 
Vollgralf treats Theocr. X^'. 100 f. and the Cyprinl 
Aphrexfite; R. PetaaaonI (he Gcfbcnai of SerapM.; Ger¬ 
maine Cart^ Triptolemos ori two lamps in the Louvre, 

aAnum^ the papen dealing wllh cull are fL Gi^gnire OU 
Bacchus in bull's form; F, Vian on the l^nathmalc pep]os 
In Apollodoros, mpl flifiv [FGH 1 L B, 1075, F lo;^)S+ 


Eitnem mi the Efiidmfria at ElciLiii. R. Schilling illuslrati'^ 
the drrAr^Atfiltf rrH>m a passage of Martial (iii.bOJl; . 

Ti}p(j);Ftifihy, XLvny papers nlFr.T.dy mentioned deal with 
tnpugraphical pcijtns, panlcularly eomircted wilh the 
Ffcnrh Schrxjl eKcas-ations at IVJolr Urlpbi and IliasOs. 
t.Jihr’r lo^Mgraphical papers are;. J. |k-jrrfiue, fUl thn 
identidcai M>n and chronolcpgv' of the Palatriur^.ii m l^|ii» 
jtht Granite Palaeslm being dated after the nfiddle of the 
second ccninr>’ n.Cr by stamped amphora handles' ; 
P. dc La Mcsselitfe’s careful account of the I>rlphL3n 

odering of the I'arrntifteS over the Mrssajpiatif It f. Faus. 
X.I0.6/L Lerat's ' Krim ^ :■ prehiiitotiCf Kirrha 

archaic and chissical; analyw of the literary ^uutcefr 
taken with the results of the French excavations; ^rebalr 
Kirrlia not yet found*. 11. van EfTcnierre dUcusscf 
fbriifled Strongholdi in East CrelCH some wilh on 

the of ships, archers and shc.rt irucriptioiu. .Anolher' 

Grctan jriijwr h hy fL D. Stergiripuuios I he tlircefold 
dividrjfi uf Crete a-wribrd bj‘ .'straljo (C. .|7lj to .Minos; 
he finds that lbS» eorrcipt^nKja tiin t^* any tiling in Minna n 
times^ hut to the Hellenistic rivalty' of ‘ Km>(yiu!«. Cottyn 
and Kydonia. 

F. M. Duval's paper on fireek and Rmitari ihipj dt^ 
not fil into any of ihe categories so far establtdi^. He 
ii lust rates Froiii representatiojis uf ships the dn'elopment 
in the general fr^rm from Greek to Roman, and (he 

inntJvatU^ni and grcnirr dabc^Fftiinm of Roman examples 
(in some rasn, fuHowmff Hrllmbiic mtxleUi, Thcfr are 
more represcnlaiions of Roman tdiipa lhan of Gn-nk of 
the classical pericKl; one, in the form of a column biwe. i n 
the Tcrmc, Is puMished by^ J. Lc Call. 

ffistbr^. R. Ooch^ offrrs ' Remarques siir Ici CEiipes de 
FamhitiDn d'.Antigone ter Josqu'en 3(6 av'ant J-C.' J. 
IViiheux deals with the last years of Delos uiider the 
anmliictyunsj olfrring a rahk of ardHms fiir the years 
32b^ii5^ I Vi an earlier period relate F- Chnnioux' paper 
on the Antcniirhli at Cyrene, referring to IHiul- S'- 

fF. (holds thal the Greek cedomsation. of C'vrene was 
thought by Pindar and hli Contemporaries to precede the 
I'rojan War; cf. the eatly Eusehian date;; and Y. 
B^uignun on .ApulEo's u^u^J>aEit]n at Delphi, lYoIon and 
'Jlieljcs, in each place accompanied by .Athena Prunaia. 

Other papers whose iDpit; is njailily fiirrary ; tht^ugh many 
of those already mentioned combine lilerars' and archaeo¬ 
logical evidence I are hy E. Robert, on the tirt^Ln ol the 
word ‘tragedy L. Roustel on the stage in ihc classical 
Grrek theatre (he believes in a wooden sEage); II. Jean- 
mairc vn satyrs and Macnarbi teferting to PJato f^ricj 
H15 r: P. M. hchulil on * Joug du Ijicti, lc* liens de la 
nceesui^ a b fimrtkm d'Hrstia*, on vi. ^ IT. awl 
other paJ:*ag^ of Plhto, L Housquet’* treatment of 
Callimachus fr, 197 Ft’, and the throne of the Heniies 
f»F ^molbracc u a g-ood example trf the profii whit li an 
areliacuiogist may bring tolhe interpretation of CallLnachus. 

Grttct. .'Among the papers on mediin'al and 
modem suli^rcti are A. Bun on the capture of Kalumata 
by the Frank* in 1^05; J. Longnon also on the Fourth 
Crusade, in 9 morr geOrrai paper called ' DoniLnat iuli 
franque e| civiliwikm grr^que *; M. Fb, Sfrhmittrr- 
Picara on silk-worken^ J. tarcopinn Ibrow^ lilghi on 
the Pfrijpliu of 1 tanno frofn a Greek ijortubn of the slxtcerilb 
century. B. Pace tindj a surviv'al of the cult of .Apollo 
al the monastery of Panermos in Syme. 

Only half (he contents of (hoc two vnlumes have been 
enumerated m this already too long and jejune mminary. 
It remains to wish M. Picard many years to cnjoy thr: 
Coniimiaiion of his studies and Eo hope that (he |>a|H"rs 
offered in homage by his Friends and pupils niay strike ftcuu 
him ionic of those charaCEixistically erJightenJng sparks in 
^vhich hts Works, the bibliography of which i\ here printed, 
ha^T hcen u> rkh. 

T. J. DarxKAUi^f. 

R«^arch4ii 9 ur l 4 « arm6*s HalUaifUi^os. By M. 
Lauxuv. Pp. xJ ^-624. Parii: E. dc Boccand, 

^fuch labour has gone to the making of this book. ^Ihc 
writer's aim b to study the ann)^ as an elemeni in (lie lociet y 
□f the Hellenistic worlds and he conccK'ei hb invcitigation 
in iwo stages. Firstly, the very size of the * human masses' 
pul into action hy the w'nrring stairs poses ihc proUeni 
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tif tlK pflcda ortilOiC Ttata in ttiail'pffwcr. did they 

Irtcm thcac ntedip from whai arta*, and for what loagtli 
of lime frcHn ihc varioui mcrvomf Wtili-Eary 
l^taphyin factp is the fint problem he tackJcs. It filb 
ihe whole of thb book and wi] I ^ii I over into n S«CDnd. 11 
is htnt^ that the next smlume will also contain a pT«opo- 
i?rapl3V of the fcircign clement* in the armicSj Wtdef th^ 
the wclhknown Ataw^itg^ of F. Hcichelheim Jn 

that it w'iil refei- to all the Hel1!^iitk tingdonW, nanower 
luirt It wiJJ deat ardy wiih miljtajy pcnonncl. ThU 
second Ti'olurae will then prooccid to ihe lecond ^lagej 
the contacts of ibcK mercenary amitcs woih the citiea and 
the rat of the population of the states in wliich ihcv w^xc 
billeted or settled on the land; the ailitude adopled 
Eowardj the soldier^ his standard of ILvinifp pretlig^e aiwl 
popiiaritv> ihr iialilutinm such as ^ymnaaia;, MKietij^ 
religious traditioni by Vfc'hith armies maintained their 
indmdoality^ and ibc clash of cultures which reeled- 
U'hat he doM not inSend to do is to eKaminc the mtitlary 
oji^bation of difiPwent states, tbeir recruiting irtetbods 
and Ehe internal Structtirc of their armed forc^; or £vcn. 
inside his chosoi ficM to ducnss ih^ ciioc and national 
armies (C-g- the Macedonian fortes of the j\ntigOt]]ds, or 

the Egypliao soldkTi of the Piolctnies) * 

The ihcmc discussed in this volume has not cTe^oom^ 
been discuued syntheticiJly oil « ample a Kale. G. T. 
Griffiths’ admirable fff tht ///ihmjhc 

comprrdEes it into IcSS Hian M pagei. IVofeiaor de )v*mmey 
aims at a compldc cdkctinn of the c^TdciiCe, arfcd ha 
'rescaichCj' axe deafly based on an enoimuUS ca^- 
indcE, li is not^ however, merely tipped out into hu 
wTit ing. Even' fad is WTi^hed for Its own sake, and ordered 
in penpecihT.' Particulady welcome in ibt colicctioa of 
nrii-idencc il the atlelltkra given lO the nlchacolojicaJ 
UKmumenES and ibclr infoniLat ion concerning dctaib of 
emiipmcnt and taciks, li is to be hoped that die iccorid 
volume (with a genemui indexj will not long be delays. 

llic enquiry opens with an cssay in slaliitiw, 
author anayisei In turn icttCriplMHUil lists of loliljcrJ fthe 
Lihlla inscript ioiUx ®^dl alas I iinpublulKd, ■yield dilwcnl 
result I from iho*e g™ by Griffiths 1, tion^clcni^io docu- 
merits containing ethnic^ the militoiy colonisation of the 
Arsinoile noinc, the mililary population of t^pt ahli U1C 
inventories of historians with a ccilaua coherence of rtJUl^- 
In ail the armies * the pure Greek cletilcnt fiirops brutally 
about 200 n.c. and practically disappears. , , . the 
Macedonians hold their own better^ not through immigna- 
tiou which was ccitauily intemiptcd, but throng a greater 
racial viiality and fecundity, fhc Bccoftd and Em CCft- 
tuna show, at Icasi ill Kgyptr a jtmii u™ugc of ScmiEea. 
From the gcrvcral he ihcn proceeds to ibe parti^af, aoci 
discusses the diflcTcnt recruiliftg areair—the Moponile^, 
Cenlral and North West GrcfsCC, the Islandj, Macedonia, 
Hal tan Peopks, . Wia Mlncir, Gaub, ScmilM and Iranians, 
Africa and ihc Wcsl. Here are oimklcfcd luch qucsti™ 
m: who ajTC the men who emigrate? VVheri and why? 
What arc ibetr special national habits and skdb and their 
if^ividuoJ auns? ^ j 

One point may perhaps be taken up m the kmit^ spa^ 
here as-ailable. Much of the arguttvent necessaiiW depe^ 
on the acceptance of ethnics in the papy^ ^ the auil^r 
i* wxd aware that the ground quokea uiwcr hia tread. He 
inlcrprcts Kow&iw as used iu the later second cenluTJ 'm 
a mark of * promolicin lO a superior military rank which 
conferrtd on lU bearer the cltmitAl prestige 
V querofi" (p- and he WTila of ihe career of Dionysuis, 
iCHi of ApoUoniuSt who U called in toW h.C. allef 

being sunply ntpo^f in 11 110, and that there is a 

eitange of ethnic cowquent OU military advancement. 
U may be doubted whether tha too is not a false trad 
thro^ the jungle, &nd whether after all juinii^l slalUJ, 
not mililarv rank OT organisaElOfi* is nnl ihe banl cri 
pscudcuJtbjiics. In n contfacl of b.c.. to be pu 
m P. Rylandj VdI. [V aefcnov* Ir^emait tif * 

deb il made to two pcwml Ma]B64m, vAi al 
TT[iJp«it TtSs ih»t \u tlw fllni^ten»tMWi M 

mptriK -rtlt dcnoced a juduridl fiet™, 

mlaUing a lijininution of r^tlU voluntpnly fubmltlal » 
b>" debtors. Now the same farmuJa IS ahnnst ccitaimy 
to be restored m Reinach h s t»Uo the canci^aiion 


of A debt)* K^s£iinJ* ^ Ci [irpOTipor nijSflT}[i 

Tfjt This perwu H quoted sn'efal limes by de 

Launev' U.g- p« n. 3; 330 n- aj 575J a* ntpor;? 

Itraiplyi the reference XO him as bcirvg_ treated 

a* a ^pSifi. Our restoration pPtcludcs this glossing over 
of the problem, Morcmicr, as the man is a bo described 
bS yfupy6s fi.e, not a mldicr) it a hard tO conceive 

of him earning the title MokiMW by' imlitary promotion. 

E. G. 'rcR-VEJi. 


Gr-iochiachn Flantik. fly C. WatCKXRT* Pp. 77; 44 
Eext fi®!- + map. Bcriin: Veilag C, Marui, 1346. 
Antike TorrakotUn. By G* BaUNi. 

map. Berlin: Verb® G-Maim, igqS. 

The IntcHiRcnt Layman is not an eaay person lo WTite 
for; he will either be ^ildcred by tcchnic^iEies or 
inJiiriated by the assumption that he kimws nothingr He 
ii howct'cr admirably caEcncd far by these tw’o books, 
whicii are in the bat tradition of German scholarshipr 
Both auiboTs treat thrix subject chrckfiologicalEy; which 
U the only reasonable method fctf^ the XHKi'techmcaJ 
reader. And bnih tend to confine their atientiun, as well 
as ihcir plates^ to objccu in Berlin. This is perhaps a 
pjty as the re^t is neither a catalogue nor & complete 
hUtory+ and ihc novice is left in ignorance of much that ij 
unrepresented there. Something, for meaner, should 
liavc been said of the DaedaJk fibres {in clay find stoitcj, 
and the rich sma of iciracoiias frEara Sicily, Luen and 

larentum. ^ i 

Of the two books, that on sculpture is the more faciual- 
tVof. Wcickert wref plcruy of daEa, which are more 
imcHetant AS milestones for tfic layman, than the expert, 
'nic ihiee fctnale nguTci used to illuAiraiC the dev-elopiSl^l 
of scidptuTt during ihe sixlh cenlury arc admimEjIy de- 
scrihed and illuscraied, and the early fourth centyrv is 
w jwiall y well repccscrticd. I f Df- ^ Bruns is wjghtly 
lew objective* she is willing on a subject that seerns lo 
Invite imprecMtc thinking, and whkh has not of laic 
Rftxn the atientloii it doervxs^ Her aiudy of the mrthodi 
of firinR and decoration could scarcely be bcit^f^p nor 
could her jieJeerion of plates, except for fig. 19* which looks 
suspiciously like a foTgeryi j ■ ^ 

It is a pity that the plates are not equipped wiEh mvntce 
or catalogue numben and that a short bibliography has 
not been added. The reader will undoubtedly be ccmptcd to 
enquire funhcr.and be shCHikI be helped as much as pos^e. 

The auEJmfs of this series arc to be congiuEulatrf on 
piToducing sooicthiiig scholarly^ readahlej concise and well 

dlustmi^H _ . ^ 

B., Hicoins. 


Antlkq MiinMli, By K. LaKCiX. Pp. 68 text figl- 
-h map^ Bcrim; VeriagG. Mann* 1947. 

This small b4X>k comprUcs 69 illuSrauons—mostly m 
2-diamcter cn! argcment—of ancient coini, with a rtuinms? 
cemmenEary w hich in cOeCt sketcha il^ history of wmeljt 
coioflge fiom ilS beginnmgi until t he penod of Conslantmc J - 
The illuiiniliona are taken from first-class ipKUncfi^ 
which were all in the Berlin collertion and w'lll 
many realise whal a low VVotem scholarship hai sulfcred 
in Ehe rcmo%'al (lincc the War) of that palicction from 
BerSiti to a dtatination at which we can only guest. 

Enlarged photographs arc, alike for the numiniialist arul 
the general rcacW, a splendidly coavincing medium for 
displaying the aft of the aiickmE die-cuticr: and 
that art w-is most often mailili^rcd in the portrayal of the 
feature* of gods or rulcrii* ono U conl^flt that ihc author 
should have contenirai ed on this aspect of it. Nev etthelt^ 
the gcnetal reader may mfer that poctraiiiirc is almost tlw 
entire inieresi of antienl coins m an arij whcreai, the 
mclusion of, foe instance, one or two Torciuinc *■ horsemen 
oc of Roman suidiilecEuraJ compontions would have helped 
to gri-e greater \-ariety and a more romplele ^-ieW, 

As for the text, one hw no comp lrunty except that iho 
Dame of Agaihocles, the flaClrian king ahawn in fig- 37 i 
should not be omiim; and that it seems a pity to repeal 
Ihe * TraditkMud * aecouui of the earliest Roman Gnina^, 
in face of the weighty ceasoru given for its rejection oy 
hfattingly Robinson ibsEem years ago. 

G. K. Jenjsjxs. 
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Antika Bronzaii. By G- Bht ffS. Pp. 66? 46 text figs. 

map. Ekrliri: VerJag G. Mainly 1047. 

B ;4 miaclia Skulpturext. Or UlUukl. ?p. 66; ^ text 
6g:f. ' niiap. Lkrlin : G. Maiui^ I Ei^jg. 

Tlirsc two lillle p-ip^-bcrtind Wols* cDinc frum the series 
* AiiiiJceii aiQ den Berliner Musecn ’ which records In wurd 
Md picture SDinc uf the bot thinttn in the pre-'v^-ar Berlin 
colJcctimii. Simply ^vritten and ort hodox \hry are it«i|^ed 
for thi? fradcr rnilieT ihan the specialist; but sinec 

it Uki^* like beiiiE a long time before the Berlin musetmis 
one ncinMatcd ano accessible again, ipecMUu too wUI be 
glad to hs\X i liese convenient mementoi by them^ Cntieum 
of thj^ contrats is hardly called for. Dor slip in Cerda 
Bnin's boot U perhaps Won h otrting i the Minoan pra^Tiiig 
lady (6ff. i j is eert airily not unTmlshed;; the fad ihal lhe 
rarta] has not been tniirhcd after Caning agrm wish uiiiaJ 
MihOln practice. In Ramiith dividi'd into pn^r- 

t raiTS> relwB and copies, hUtorlejil reliefs r«^wT less ai lentitm 
than their importance in Roman an dcscn-ei; but that U 
a lack in the Cdlleciion rather than She authorr In gmeral 
the wealth of I he Berlin collectiom ii amply clear frorn the 
balance and coniinuisy with which both hooks have been 
able to be planned. Pictures and production are re¬ 
markably good for BerilHp 1946-47. 

D. E. L. Havnei. 

Thfl Creok Pblioaonbarn teom TlilU«« to ArtstoUo^ 
By W, K, C. CL-riEHJE. Pp. V -r 168. l^ndon; 
Methuen, 1950. 5^- 

For its purpose, ihe giving of some understanding of 
Greek philosophy Up to and including ArisLaLle to readers 
who know no Crecfc and little about the ancient woddt il 
W'Ou.id be VHcry hard to find a lietter IntrocEuction than 
Mr. Gulhrie''s Ifllic book in the Home Study seriei. It is 
an admirable cumple of the right son of elementary l>OOlc, 
written by a specialill scholar of high accoanpHshmcfit who 
has digested his seholanhip Well and can write attractively. 
Tlic account of the Pre-Socralia in chapten II and 111 
ii ccttainly the best and iTWMt imsibleshor^ account available 
in English of these thinken, who are so pan irailai'ly dillicult 
10 explain to Enodem inulcn. ITic way in which Plato u 
prcfentod in hta historical coarrxi is Another good feature 
of t he book, pid the two ebaptos on Axistolle are extremely 
clear and within their nAfrow Uimts qf ipace rcmarkablv 
COtnpTetc. The introductory chapfer on * Greek Ways of 
'Hiinking * should be particularly useful to the readen for 
whom the troot u im ended, csp^tally in hi dbcussions of 
the mpnitlg of the Creek W'ords ore^, nnd dw 
Guthrie naitirally tItuisliterala for his Greekjeia readers)^ 
Perhaps in repeating and expanding WjLamowitz'i dictum 
that Cflior has priituirily A predicative force it wotdd have 
been well to poini out that aflcr all the Creeks did ap^ 
parent ly atari with A tlaSs of very substaniLial bein^ with 
wncUndelincd uliaracierisiki which they callnJ ikw, eym 
if they did apply thi^ word widely and freely to an> SOTl 
of everlastbig auperhunian portvtfj in Other words fftfiSu 
WAS 9 .ttrej>^ a substantive liefare it was a predlcale. PerhajM 
the dkidon of ail philosophcn inlo mAimalists and 
teleohigiitfl, maitcr-philoonpbm and forrEWphilouphrn is 
rather too much of a simpfiBcat ion Cthough li worW unite 
well far the Pre-Socratici} ami Would Hot be Vtry CASy TO 
apply to later spools fon whieh side of the line do ihc 
SrdiB comet f^ instance?). Mr, Gullirtc^s closing remarks 
^uS5^csl that he udl holds the virw of tlic decadence 
of Helte^iic thought which ij|t quite recently was almosi 
yniv'ersal among clasiical scholan. There is room for 
high debAic here, and the revaluation of Hellctmtic 
civtltsaixDn and thought, and Still more I hat of the 
later Roman EmptrCv vi^ich is now going on Ought lO lead In 
Kmc imer»tmg and perhaps valuaMe discuuions and 
comparisons. 

A. H. Aricitso^^c. 

I^dicntiom fronci ths Achw irijin AkPOpoBs: A 
CBtalogUO ol tho Inacriptiona oE th* Si^zt^ and 
rilth Codturiqa B.C. By Al E. RAUarrscKritp wiih 
ihecallaboraiiDnoTL. H.JitrTEJiY; Pp.xv + 54s, Qim- 
brklpse^ Mass., t ArducoJcigicnllnsiiluleof Ameriea, 

In the present volume^ dedicated tq Prqfcsior B. 1). 
Meritt, the author, who pay's A warm tribute lo the %‘^dilLabk 
VOh. LX?C. 
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ossisi ance rcocil'ed fraiii M is* L. fl. Jeffciry , gives a detailed 
account, tUmiratctl by 334 photographs and lixty^sbc 
diawings, of 393 inscribed monumniti of the sixth and fifth 
centuries a,c., together whh two I'titM. of a lairr 

date, dedicated on the Athenian .Vcropoiil, Il ii a sheer 
delight to handic a work so convenient in format, io 
admirably printed, adorned with such superb photc^mplts 
and with line-drawing of such clarity and sknl, And the 
dubofance ii w'holly ^vorthy of the form. The ela.ssi!lication 
i» tIOt, ai in FricdianiJrf's Epigrammata^ metrical for many 
of th^ dcdiCAlionS are in prose or so fragmentari,- that 
their metrical nature curinot be detetmined, but material — 
ccilumn-d£i|icqtiqn:i. low basea, pil lar-frHJtiumcnii, stdae, 
altars and basini, Karh lectiim of the catalogue opens 
with a short introduclion, and the invaluable appendices 
contain full ducussioiLs of ia) the formulae of the inscriptioru, 
(^) rechnical aspects of the early Attic dedicatiaiUr (material, 
dilVrl inn of writing, stoicheduii order, punctual ion, 
spell tnif, script p cic.j, (c) their hisiorioal jpignificancc. And 
the thirty iwulptors whom they name. Tlie OAtaloguc, 
drawn up with inhnti? inarc and an unrivalled command 
of the relevant widence, rpp^ds the ^jrovmanco and 
ptesent location of eaeii item wilh dimensions and charac-r 
leristici of the stone, followed by a compJete, suTnelinvci 
altnosL overwhelming, biblic^raphy, the text of the inscrip- 
ti^ and an adequate Commentary. The work closes 
wuh a full ^igtapbical index, a tabic of concordance 
and a Uh of inscriptiuin» studied or emended. ExpefinTUCC 
warm us against clahnlrig finality for any bock, but it U 
hard to imagine E hat the present work will evrt be aupmeded . 
No douhf It will an>ijsc further ductisston qf somet of iis 
contents, and so pave the way for pfogrcJS in iheir study 
and interpretation ; but tiir thoroughness i%iih which the 
Acropolis has been examined precludes the hope that 
many additions will be made to the class of documents 
whli whUh it deals. 

The wort il not indeed faultless. Krron of acccfityat ton 
and punctuation are not infrequent,, but it wcmld fcrkNe no 
useful purpose to register them here. !Many of the reslom-' 
lions accepted or suggested are open to doubt, though the 
repeated msislence of the author that the texts he ofTers 
are uncertain docs much to disarm criLidsni. 1 corLfine 
myself to brief notes on q few p4>lnts, Xn, A fredi 
tre.'Umem of tlni much debated and hUtoi^cidly interest hig 
epigrami wdll appear shortly in BSA- — No. 7^. ^Vhite fully 
agreeing that ' restqratiofu dilTercnt frotn those nrevdouily 
gwen arc in fact pcBsible," I cannot bring; myself to regard 
^ e^-esi possible, much lesi probable, the version here 
ptesenl ed of the Phay I liu dedication. — No. E 48. | 

SyoAi.Ki cls the end Elf a hexameter seems to me a 
meiHciil mofuErt^lty and I much prefer Friedlilrder^v 
dyoAuu {up. tit. 124) menTioned by 
R. — No, 167, I doubt the restored phrase 
for whidi t know mt pqralick — No, tgo. flv 
is mctricalty unpiwible, for e* inuit be dsorl; 
^^GlJk^i is uKd in voti^Tsi of tfic dedicator [cf- nn+ a 18) 
who returns thanks to the deity for birsainga received, or 
of the deity who is asked to b^tow favour on the ixHary 
for the ofTering mode. Here 61 iwnBiSw would gix-e 

correct sense and metrCx In 5^45 R. writes cnii 
ihrrir^lkij, but (he index gives 4 vti[Gl 5 ou^]; cither form 
ijf tnc iiTrb la poxnble, but not mi, — No. 202. I cannot 
ai^CCpt ^ the end of a 

1 'prxan'LOtrr, Is this perhaps Ihe earliest ntant example of 
the use of XI = ^ to rr'presrftt the fusion of the x of in with 
the c™ning u of the following Word {see AjPh LXVIL 
raq n.}? — -No. ai8. Ift l> 4 R, writes rirfi 
for the Tfirfi HUm] uf IG 1 *. 625; but this is un- 

metrical (os if also the hUpOwCpOi EOihv] suggested 

in L 1,1 and leaves uttCxplalnDd. If tWi refers to 

the dedicaEed statut (cf, mw. 76, 87+ 133, 226 ^ 3221* 
n^Liit agree With the dedicant rather than with 
the deity, and in any case the metre demands the present, 
not the aorisE, partlcipJe. — No. 335. ITb^Is 
is unacceptable zm. tlic beginning of A hexameter, and I 
prefer the na^[£i ypnoynjil of iG 1 ^ 674.-NO. 3B3 
(efn p. 559). Surely must be E 0 n[Q^).—No, 3S7. 

For I he restoratiem |Io 7 ]p 6 »ixoi (suggested by 

KirchhofF; found in Ittaj. CtH. 1. xvi.5.3} or I'AvQjp^x^ 
(which occurs on a single ofiraeon) is piopc^^ it is curious 

H 
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that P^Jp^Tixos hai noE bccfl in view of the 

prominrrtcc of a AlK^'ftS jnit about the limep 

■ shortly after iftj b£.\ to whkil Kr aijigns the inscmilion 
on the RTOima of Jl» IcEEer-furmi iHdt, 'I'hiiC. 

J. 51; for a later "^AprpwuiX^ [l>em_] XLIV. lO). Eul 
despite thne and other ixjints on which [ disjcnl from the 
aulhorp I ha\ic no heaiiarion in rc^ycardinff the work aa an 
cpi^phital and artisEIC fna*rerpieceT for the WTiting of 
which Raubitaehrk %v‘M unl-qiaely qualified. 

M. X. To&. 

Greok ScianCA, 2 : ThaophraatuH to Galan. Py 
B. FAKRrSGTOSr Pfi. I Sir flarntondaworth r Fen^iu 
Boukd^ , 

Readcfl of Frofes^or Farrington’ii rarlier bookt, and 
eij>«ially the first voftimcof the present work^ will doubtkM 
ha%c a slircwd ktoa of what to cx^t from 6>«A Scirntfr a: 
’rhn>phraitiO Ifl G^U»^ Frofea^r Farrinston wi]l Hut diS' 
appoint thevn, Comprea^iiii;' more than live cenEurici of 
the liiitory of science into a mere 1^5 pagrtp he givrt lu^ 
the misture as before; and a Hitnutaiing 
tonic It uisiiti^tLnnably «- 

Pryfentor Farrington has two fav^ouritc hobby-hones, 
\>OX h of which he rkirs w^henever he can, and ElugS m t he 
pTVjcrss until they arc now, if not dead^ at least surely 
moriljund. First, there i» the ecmviction that science ituist 
}k liSeful: or a8 he himself puts it |p. 17; r/. pp. 56, ifis d/, 1 
' that scirii.ee ought not only to give logicaians^vemu ptiXidinj^ 
qursliotirs hut also to lead to desired resultr in prairtkcc. 
And second., there Is the thesis that the * parvkiysis ^ of 
ancient jcienec was due to the ^ mischvrkTnjJi srparAtion of 
the i<fgic from the practice of science,* which was tiwlf ^ the 
rcsuii of the mtiveTsal cleavage of society into Ird^man and 
jlavc " (p. 11^5}^ 'fhls is the twofold mesa^gc which, with 
a pcrsulencc that W'oitid be admiraLile pethapfl If it were 
not also itriiaiinj^T he never tires of preaching, ,-\nd each 
of these two main contentions lends, of coupe^p a chanac- 
tcriiEsc and pervasive colour to ihc w'holc of Ills work, 

ft M prciutiiably as the result qf the first of ihesc con- 
teiiEion.s, for in:itancc, that Frofessor Farruigton, in hU 
adinittrdty initrestinE seetinn on Theoplirastus, tclU US 
viriLuilly nothing at all about whal niighl w'dl ho regarded 
as his grealesl cemEribuEiun to icicnec, riis work in Ehc ficM 
of botany. Botany in Ihe hands of IlicophraiEui w^as not 
perhaps calculaicdp directly at least, ' to lead iu d^'sircd 
rcsulls in practice;' but It tl surety none the le» valuable 
a coni ribuE ion for Ehut. .And in the hands of Dioscorides, 
who has to rraE conEeni with D solitary mention and a 
foolnnlr+ the case is aliogcthct dllTercnt. Jl sccith to mc 
both surprising and dbappomtmg thgt+ ev-en in So brief a 
book^ there should be SO Eargc an oimssiort: Sutprising, 
because I ihoEild haW CXpCCEevI that the despised dkas of 
ancienl ^jotAuo^. of whose lore I hr gth book of fheophraslus 
Hisionii giVc* US Mich fascinating dcEails^ was 

especially deseTs-tUg of Professor Farringlon's Social 
sympathy; and dLiappcmting because^ to quote only a 
sinppc example, lliCfC 15 surely little in the w-hde histoiv' 
of ancieni science more interesting and, ev'cn on Professor 
Farringlon^S owfl principle^ cnore imiMrtant than ih^ 
Custom oF the ancients> desblbed by bioMoridcs in his 
paragraph On Matidragoras but apparently ncixr resumed 
at Ehe ReualfSance^ of administering an anacsllteEic befoce 
an opera EioU. 

Profnsor Farrington'i second hobby-ho™* itself palpahK 
the offspring of hU political l>ias, is sire to a strange brood. 
There Is a dogmalism in hii writing, a propcrlsiiy to un- 
waiTaniable genemlisalion^ that can hardly fail to roiUK 
the suipSeions of the sceptic. Was V'ico really, as he is 
described on p. 11 ^ ' the most profouiully oHgmal of all 
sociologisti before Marx Maybe he was; but the 
manner in which the opinion is presetited is liable Eo win 
for iE at lean ai many opponents as adherents. Again, is 
il true, as we arc told on p, i la, that * half the best poctrv 
of antiquity i« didactie V 'there cannot then be much 
good poetl>' in atinqiilty. There ii no need Id inultiply 
iiulaucn **t mch tllteeanccs: tjiey can be found liheraljy 
scailcreil throughou t the b>aok. But one final example W'ill 
serve to slfcow that on nccasions ftoEorauf FarringtoEl W 
rwepl gw'ay by Ehe force of his own propaganda, la it 
ftally Irue^ as we are told on p. 17 of the ffllhcr of Thco- 


pheastus, that the fuller's w'aa ' ati important prcKfewion 
in Ehme filar's /Vgain it tnay be so; but In tJiac case it is 
palpably ^Isc to write, as Professor FArr^ion don on 
p. 173, that in the sixtecnEh Cctllury ‘ chemistry ton, which 
in nnEiquity had I wed an undi^^round exi-nenee because 
tis praCEttiiincrs—the fullm, the dymr *he glass-makers, 
I ho philters, the compounders of drugi—were outlaw ed, 
froni society, began to assert Its ctaims to he an hnnoured 
science." 

Othrr defects can be found in Prefifisor FarrlngEon's 

f jroMtItation that are presumably the outcome of the 
jrwity at ivhsch he has aiu)ed. ITlcre arc, fur instance, 
occasional misleading ovct-silUplificaEiorH, ' In the Ftr- 
locratic materialist pEiiloaophy,' wc read on p- t^, ' niosiun 
had been regarded as the Ttiude of existence of maltcr- 
FEalO, however, had tm^hl the View' that matter is cssru- 
ttally inert and that its moiin-vn requires explonalion-' 
What then of Empedocles uT .Anaxagoras who, in aniwrr 
to Parmenides, liad been CEfciwirained to inlroducet As ihr 
Initial cause of motion, ami Strife or Xuua? Or 

again on p. 231 'All ihaE now concerns us in ihal - j.e^ 
Aristotle's j theory is that it contains no clear dilTrreuiiatiDn 
between animals and plants. Aristotle had nut succeed 
in defining ihe difference.* ‘Ibat may be true SO iar as 
il goes: hut others mainiam—and in faimc» to AriitotJe 
the view descTV'o meniion—thar^ one of AiisEotEe'^ great 
achic^-emenLs as a biologist was hit clear recognition of the 
euntmuity of all lifr, l&dm man at one end uf the scale 
down to plants al I he Uthee, MoreovTT, while wo arc 
often given full refemiCCS to Professor Farfingiem^i sources^ 
there arc ocCJuions when, thougli the}- are urgenily needed, 
they are taiiinlisingly withheld. ^Sliereas, for instance, 
on p. 41 Giceiro'f comments on btraiOi which ft wDuiil 
nut be diflic uIe EU trace, are accumpanirtl by fuU referencei, 
we are on I he irrreoding page left lo ^ess—imiess wc 
happen to know alrf?ady—what ii the * anonyiUOUS 
treatise ' in quesliotl Ami who has ' confidently dainicd ^ ^ 
Strato^s the SentCncei which l^fcisor Farrington quotes. 
Indeed the whole dispeopurtionnlcly long section on 
fstratoi^ though little ics^ conlirlml in tone than all rhe l^t, 
has IcfE nt Teasi one reader ftJl of doubts and qurrip- 
Some of them miEht hav'e bem more easily fciolvcd with 
the aid of a few aod iCinnai references. 

1 have ciEeci Only a few examples lo il[u.4ffaEe tfic peculiar 
ttaTOur of Profewur Farrin^on's work; many more could 
be adduced. There H undoubtedly much in the book to 
which a ped^nE could, and ahQuld+ ubjret^ Scholariy 
prrrbicei gives place too often to dogmatic pirrpaganda. 
And ^-Ctn when all that is said, there is still nu doubt at ail 
thas Frufessor Farrington has performed a valuable sen ice. 
Ie is not only scholars of the German t>:pc who can advance 
the cause of learning. '1‘herc are ottiers, of whom 
fesdors Burnet and Tayh^are familiair ami shining ccamples, 
who by tlwir very hefeda infuse a new Ule and ^ngour into 
all they touch. ^Vnd si mny wdl prove that Profctsur 
Farrington belongs lo ihts imall and disEsngUtshed cl^’ 
.At all c^nents his book will provxjkc dbcuSsinin— anil ihxi 
in Itself 11 a valuable achievement; while for I hose who, 
like ravselh find ihenwrbTS constantly at variance with hiS 
outlook, there U an occasional important tniEh thaE It 
w'ould be unjust and reactionasy' lo ovtTlivok. Iht^ for 
iniEallce, Profrs^ir FaTTUigton is sufely right, even 11 nUl 
pe-rl^aps as original as he sometimes is, when on p. I eS, 
RAV'Ing summarised Lucretius' ' sketch of tbe origin and 
progress of civil ization^ which OcCuptei the second half of 
nook live/ he commenls as follows r ^ MlEiy of the principal 
features of this sketch of humfiin. progrosi have contritiutcdt 
and are perhaps 11 Hi capable of coniributing, to ihc 
gro^vlh of the sciemre of hists^r}-. We may note the funda¬ 
ment al importance Attached to she achievemcnE of the 
great tochnkal in^'entioiu. Much history stilE fentains to 
he rewritten in the ]^hi of this concepEion.' li is from 
suggest Ions such as ihb ttial the bi^ derives i t I value. 
It may even be that Prolwor Fa,rrurgton hinuelfi as Kc 
^vcinld no doubt wish, hm inaugumlrd the rewiiEing, m 
the light of this eouccptionr of the history of the Gracco- 
Ronian world. But that be has done no more than 
inaugurate it is certain. In the final version of such a 
hisloT}- A clear distinction musE be drawn between facts 
on thci one hand and creed or conjecture on the other; 
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and She facts, which pen m such a hiitory muiritill surely 
)jr ihr pf^ iiorti which jijcii^iiicnts aje suspended, muat he 
sHnwed, to a gnriitcr extent Ehan IVofcs.'Mir ramn|;ton is 
prepared to allow them^ Co speak fof Ehcmselves. 

J, E. RAVts. 

Myconao : an Axebaaolo^col Hittory and Guid«. 
B>-A. J. h. \Sagr. Pji. JiviiipL e po, Eriuee- 
ton: Univmiiy Press [(.nndchn; QeisITrey Cum- 
Ijerlege,, ic^jg, i3or, 

Mikncenac is oni only a site of prime importance to the 
prchistortan; nature and the MyceniiearL architect have 
combined to make it one of I he most stirring and inipnruh'r: 
sites in Greece^ and no one mterested in the arts Can be 
indifTermL ID [he treasures which its soil fitll yietdil to Iho 
exca^niDr. Prom the dajTt nf :k;hltetnann bM.ii htycenac 
liaH liecn fortunaie in ihr ealibfe of the ftrchan>]ogi!as who 
liaeo worked there, and the Eti&}tsrity of its nirmuments 
haec licm well itudieti aiici fuE]y published, This vert- 
richnesSr howev-er, can |)c a liumhliniT-block to the sEudeTiE 
and the Don-ipeciaEist—the more so. I hat there has been no 
lack of controv'ersial writLrin—and Ibofessor Waces tteW 
hook, designed, as he states in the Prefafr, ' ni nn ininxlue- 
lion ID Mycenae anti iti cmlisaEii^ wdll hilfjl a very real 
netd, I’hmi'' who need no ’ Entroduriicm ' will wckome 
In h mi yplly the rrstdt?i uf the [939 excataEions, here given 
at greater leru^ii titan in Ehe hrst report in JflS LfX, but 
uLho the re-StaLement of earlier rc^ES and conclusion.^, 
mamly those Esf XXV, in the light of Subsequent 

dlfcov'criei and oF Ehe authiKT's unceasing hnenrthes anti 
renections on Mycenaean Eopics. 

llie books arrangcnient is simpECn Five [iimxlucinr>' 
chapters describe ihr stEcH, Eopograpfilcally anct as PaiisaEiuts 
saw lE,. and the chrocologicai conloct of hlycetiaean eulture^ 
anaK'Se Ehe xypr* of Mycenaean tombs, and survey the 
histc^' o^^fyrel1ae from ihe Early Hronre .\ge to its gradual 
deizlinr in riie latt Flcllcnistic or Ruinan. epoch. The na«t 
rhapEefs. conduct the reader rnund the injiinuments 
in the order in which a traveller would idsil them j the last 
contains a wklc suney o^^tyccnaeao civUiaatiort as a whole^ 
Inctudiog its less tangible a-^pects, at its most floud^liing 
period. Finally, tw^o appenJices deal m detail with the 
dates oC respet:Eivrly% the 'J'reasury of .-Vtfeus and thr 
Cyclopean ^Valis. and a thirti provides a Usehll account of 
the stones and tools employed hy M jecmeiti lEone-workera. 
Tliere is also a ^ood index and a select hlhihtgraidtyr 

It is only by' comparmrg the dcscripLiv'e chapters wit h the 
original detailed accounts in BSA XXV that one can fully 
appreciate the success of Professor Wace's Work ofsimp^ihea^ 
iLDii and Cuillpreision. Gondmiation has nOE here led to 
^neralfsaiion or dogmatic statement. Hic arthaeolc^ical 
iacis about each area or monummi are prescnicd lir^ti 
derlucthim from tlicfn take Second places the rswjuial 
evidence is placed before the reader he li left Ttw; In 
aerrpt or rrjcei tfic authnir's InEerpretaEintii of ihrm, 
iTiejc are of course Chf at least etjual value t o the sludenl, 
cspeL'ULlly when seeking to understand the scattered ruina 
ot t he succcssh'e palaces an Eheejtadel, and their pn^ihi lilies 
are illustrated liy the final chiipEer, which U a masterly 
rr-creatiou of a varusheij age. Here, a bash of every 

kind of arrhacalogical material, ihc auEh&r li^dkls W a 
siirprisihgly complcie picture, not only of the daily lile of 
the htycenaeans, but nf their social and pidiilcal organi-sa’' 
tlnn, their coniieetionR with the outer world, and evm ihelr 
intellecinal and ^ientifk attainments. 

The eomparatK'clv full account of the T939 rstcavaiioru. 
is rno&t welrome, fine very satisEactory result of the wiirk 
at the Treasury of Ai feus was the ficw' mTdem'e it aiTorded 
of the way i he grtai tholos tomhn were built; an esteruivc 
System of hutire» Walls Eadmirably 11 lu^rated by Mr. 
JSilcDck's plans;* was fr»ulld+ running rfuind thr dome to 
Support the superincumbent mound, takitjg the lateral 
thrust of the facade, and providing a sEeady liacklng for 
the upper tnursn ijf the great drnmos walls, linck lasers 
of crude brick, made of tntigh yellow clay, were m«l to 
pm-ent any seepage of whaler into tomb and drttemis, 'Hie 
Wonderful prescr^'alion of the Treasury of Atreus is an 
impressive tcsSininny to the efficacy of ttirse preeautiorUp 
;\s briefly reponed In LX1 (iguiU t'rofeijfir VVacc 
and Professor Mariuatus have worked nut a nw rccon- 


slruclinn of ihe decomEed facade of Ehe Treasury ^ this tm 
u hete discuswd aE greaEn-r IrngEli. TImugh nut Vef in ilS 
hnal sEaxc, [he nrw rrConJlrtn tlun must mijcfsrxlr all earlier 
aurmpEi. 

Iltr reniarkablc l an'cd ivory group uf iwu siwing wumen 
and a hny has hcen more can^pleteJy recaruEructed since 
jfifS LIX, pi. XlX'b svas taken. .-Vs I lie new photographs 
show^ the group i.^ inclicidcHusly carced on every wde, 
including Ehe bnlEomt anil it is suggested that it uncc 
formed the head of a Ceremonial slalf or sceptre. 

Ilie Htiusc of Columns ihe most sumptuous non- 
palailal Mytimatan houM- yet cxea^aicd, with a central 
cohjtiiiaded cotirt emd at least three dtKJi^, inrhiduig tJie 
!>asements. Professor U'are eunipares it wjtli iht Hjium- hk|' 
Ckb's&eu.s in ik;i*;e .vnd Eo a certain degree rii arraugcmcnl^ 
and the latter would certainly ht in very' well wiih scjiiiv 
scenes in the Odyssey, especially the slaying nf ihe suilors. 
The plan is a good deal more com^cx than I hat recently 
put mrward by Shnfessur Palmrr iTi-aic. FfiiL .Viv. I94h!, 
on philological mthcr ihiin artbanMifEpical grounds, for 
I he Hofrirric House, and tenaiu framres which thr laticr 
regards tus n^«al^^a^l, like ihr Wyaj, arr larking; but 
Ehe House of Columns dnies niif^geft thai h t'i i,ohh rarfy tn 
abaTiriJisn the idea that epic orchLEecturc, like e|dc geograplty, 
had some close coiinccl ion ^vith Mycenaean oiiginfils. 

On c ha pier XIV a few- pciints may, with deference^ lie 
failed. P. IE)5, windtiwSr !iir .Vrthur Evans haA stated 
'Btjtuff Mirm HJ, 342,' that Kmissian wmdcnvs were 
* glazed ^ with scirne runn of parchmcni, painted red; may 
W'c not lupposc that this feature, like io many oihentn -wnt 
taken o^’cr by mainland archirccls, ai ica^t for ruyaklimEi ? 
p. Ttt$, iihi|». Vase-paintings yf Mycmacan shi|H arc 
ilh&t rated by IrLirumark Ptfftpry, .dwR^vsw trnd 

;J 35 with fig. 56^ moE. 401; li, S. KErlt ^io 
brlellv discusses ihe subject in BSA A 1 .. 1 V'. P, 113, llinl, 
A rather poor quality flint is ccmimun in Tlhaca^ and would 
have bem available to Ehe MyrcrlaCati WDrld from that 
inurcfl frcum at leaii the mid-thiFtcirfiEh crniury u^. P. 1 i.u 
copper. The suggest inn tlml ihc prime wmrre of thr wrallh 
of Mycenae w^as perhaps cop|!icr minrs Ite the ,\rg 4 >hc hilli 
ii important and illuminating, and (t b to t>r hoped lhat 
h can be investigated at an early date. 

The Appendix on llirc date of the Treasury' of Aireus 
appeared in .-Iriii^nVF (*tT ^^rptembef, l*+(+?. Thr 1939 
excaValioUs providetS <wenvhehiiitEg proof uf the general 
eoiTCCiness of ihe runetusiuiu set out in BSA a 

huge dqiiOrtiS of J-HII LHIH.-V pnltery e|c,. wIeicIi for 
itratigrapliical reasom muil antedate the puts ii 

beyond jloitbt I hat ihe latter was nul built liefore ^351? 
bjCt. It U hcnE-^n'er possible Co maintain that ihe date^ 
1330+ now assigned to llie Treasury is rather Im caHy. 
FurumarkK in lib monumcnEal WT»rt on .Mycenaean 
PcUlnryv semis to have demorwiratcd conclusi^x'ly the 
LHIIIB character uf the panel-siyle of vase decuraliun 
In genets], anti in particular of panel-style lx>wls. both 
hr and PrchR^hr Warr adopi 1300 as ihr dividing line 
Ijciween IJjllJ.A and I.HlflB; lincr the tiiom tharac- 
tcfi^ijc sherd found under th^^ ihrrdicihl of ihe T rtatury 
wai from a panri-ityle Mjw| mmi mu thb britig down the 
layir^ of the threshold, and s^i* of ihe com|ilcti4^ift of ihe 
tomb, to afler ijw? line author descrilKl< I he threshold 
sfbcrds ip. tiM>j as ' probably niid-fourtrenth centurv", 
though he accepts i"p. 133, n. 4; Furuenark's down-dalmg 
of the earliest Lion GaEe strata to LIEIHU. which rest} 
partly on the presence uf similar pancJ-sLyle bowls. H^is 
tncoiubtcncy is reflecleci in ihe label, “ LEIll IA ', of lig. 7685, 
a panrl-sEyle bowl frum Lschi f^ate stratum l\. If the 
lion Gale itself and tlie Gyxlnpeon ^V'aHs go with the 
T’reasury -and Pcufesis/jr VVacc sho-ws g^iod re.isfm why 
thr>' should ^this consideration ivill also affect the cortckl- 
siom of Appendix i huugh not the general argunietit of 
that sectiun, in which ihe author seems to ha^-e mainlained 
his case against the criticisms of Daniel and others^ One 
other chronological point; il b sugiiestcd (p^ 7d'' I hat the 
gypsum u.scd at My^enae^ including (p. 13*! ihr nuiECrial 
of the I wo Bculpturcd slabs from the □gin (lollerliott in 
the British Museum, wiu ienported not frijm Grvte but 
from Kepbaflenia. lliis would be ea.sier to believe if the 
Mycenaean remains of that liJaiKl were not all so late; 
nolhing Mycenaean has yet been foi^nd ihrrc earlier than 
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the mid-lhineejllh Centyry, Aibd so far none of the 
U'csiem laSo hu prodliCMi sufficiently early LI I remams 
of any kind (l hough rhc ^d>acent niainljind admittedJy 
has dune) lO mstkt it ai atl credible that tlic Elgin reliefs 
cauld be of Kephal Ionian matiadal. 

The produetkkn of the hook ii sumptuouii the iltuslratinns 
are of high (iiialiLy, Only one mispriTit was noticed; 
oti p. 43 llie measyreincfilLi of the doarM>'ay of the Epano 
Phoumof lomb should read: ' ^30 metres hi|h^ 2 tnetirc* 
wide ami 5 metres deep" [BSA XXV, But ihc 

traveller who Wiihcs to yic this admirable guide lo conduct 
hint round the site will bccjonic even more exasperated 
than the sedentBry reader by ihc selling of some of the 
plan*, notably 3+ Princeton Uni^Tisity mighl usefully 
rc€th>' this in future cditioiu by adopting the S^tSlHCin of 
loose pfans m an end pocket. 

The production uf specialised ttudiet has nowr n^hed 
such diinenilons that it is becoming iitcnfasillgly dlfll^lt 
for the present (and future) generaliotl of arcKac<»lu^lS 
to acquire, or keep up to dale, an uQdcrsianding of iheir 
subject as a whole. Uc are ihe more it^ebted to^ ihoac 
scholars, like EVofrssor Ware, who art willing., frcmi t ime to 
time, to deploy I heir greal experietice tti SCI down in broader 
outline the progress made, I o Assess t hr lum of knowledge 
gained, over a large held. Books like the new Afjpntae 
not only provide a staxting-^poiliL for yuung scholars, tllty 
send older students back with a refried mchusiasm to 
the detailed studies which are the daily Ijread i^howcs’cr 
diy i of scholarship.. 

H. ^Vat^ruoo'si, 

La ■ Tifw Tiii tlQrtata ^Bja la Cir^en dsn ciUa (^Puli— 
licationa dc Tinatitnt univaraitaire da hautea 
^tudea int^FiiAUonalas, nq. 21 J. Hy V. MAkTlit. 
Pp. xiii-h 633^ Genc%-a; Georg Go,. 1940- 
It loot nine years from ilf date of pimlicatinn to bring this 
book uito Utc hands of Ttie reviewer, imd it toiJt another 
>%ir Ixiforc he was able 10 finish a thorough eisaiuinsilori. 
Ckf iu This is not a w'ock ca*y Id review. As the title 
indicates, it i* based on the assumption that llio Greek 
WDrUI was a society of naiiona, ibai ihtftfbre the rdnrtons 
brtW'cen State and Stale were international ridatlnru^ and 
ibat ihe inicfnational life of the Greeks deVelof^ In two 
concemric circles, the Greek and the Jlarbarian circle- 
xVLi hough the author fully realisea that Ptrab for a long time 
had an iinp<jrtant share in mierhcllenic pollila. he nev^mhe- 
ic^ draw*! a sedet dcmarcatian liftC belW‘ecn the two circles- 
He Is miCTt*tcd In ihc Greek eirck- atone, ami he tries to 
make this dear throughnut the book b>' adding to the i^'ord 
inirmalionaj the w'om panhellcnit. Tt vecoi* obvious that 
a dilficuh problem is hidden rather than solved. 

In taking the Greek Stales aj ^dependent natloM, Prof, 
htanln rlghily opposes the obsolete idea held lr>' many 
nmetcetith century hbtorianJin that the Creek* suffered from 
' partImlartsm that jfT^firiiulAdivd prevailed themn havbtg 
no Btimarck or Gav^our, from achirving their pDlitical 
unity, A similar view lo hfartin^* has been pronounced 
M a great {iiscDv-ery* in a more recent German book (rf- 
r\ \V. Walbank^ JHS LXVf It 1948, 1 60). Martin de/tnes 
Greece as * PEurope du monde anoiefi *, ' une Europe cn. 
mmiature^^ He tightly urtw* the individuali^ ot the 
City-States, though Arlstophanc* ii hardly a convincing 
witness to a colleclivt; pi^'cholt^^ of naiional types; the 
Boeotian and the Me^rtan In the Athmmmi are no 
paraltets lo John Bull. 'OiC trouble, Stl ID oTcen^ it with the 
modem temu, "fhe Foils wa* a Slater and »s such an 
independcnl eloTiMii in Sutc-^tH>Sl;nte rclaliofu; but it 
was no naEioU^ however we may define that elusive cjcpne*- 
lion. Xor i* It oonvlnctng to see the etbiiical divisions of ibe 
Gfteki n* analogies to latg^ groupa of modem cinu^, SO 
that ' une conscience hriknicTtne^ ^tolicnne^ anradi^ne" 
corresponds to ' une conaciciice Inline, slave, getmanl^ue 
Nation In the modem sense did not eiciit in Greece, but 
what there was as pofiibly desennng ihflt name was the 
Greek people. To wamt extrfiL ihe German distinct ion 
between SlMhmaftVuf aijd Kuiimmthii may help to clarif>- 
the poaiEiDm hmi oven that seem* not quite adequate. The 
unily behiUEi the t'arlety of Itatr* was stronger and rrnwc 
InRucntial I hart urdbrlunately any " Europe ' hat been fftr 
ihr last e^ht hundred years; perhap* the Christian unity 


of mediaevTil Europe prov'bdes a belief analogi% t?ut I hat 
was be^re the rise of national aiate*. As lar O* t hr present 
hook, is concerned the aulhor does nOE realise that moiE of 
the forms in ivhi'ch Greek mtcmatiortal fife was expri^nl 
were of a kind Hot suiEable btlWeen imleprndetit nailrn^ 
altikough Completely natural ai resulting front the speclllc 
character of the Greek society of liatc*. 

The inicntioii of Ehc book, boivei'er, was less to define 
the panituiar nature of Greek Interhellntlc relalions than 
to see them a* an example of inianaiiortal relations in 
general, it leein* best brieffy to IncJkatc the scow nf die 
book. A lif*t seeikm deals with the nature of the Folis^ 
its * phi-sicaP and " moral* characEeristles; this is JitEJe 
more than an Intnrtductton, f^ui h fills pages, ^rbe 
Second sectiondealing w^llli tfie forms and inatitutions of 
inEerhellcnlc life, has ftvc ehapten: The i-VIlioncrs ^pp. 
r2l"28l), Imperialisin (pp. 203^91 Fcace TreaEic* 
(pp- Afbitif^aiiofi ipp. +87-57band PanJiellenic 

Anarrhy ipp. 577-594’!" A full /Hd« eiit follows. 

Ii will be tnanllni from the headings alone that the I'arioEis 
chapter* overlap ecmtinuously^ VVe come repeatedly 
ogauiii I he sainc phenomena, seen from various angles 
and yet " mucfi the same \ 'Piis b one reason why the 
book has grown so long; another is that the auEhor iiunslcs 
t>«erriattc and liistorical rreatmeni to on extent we do not 
expect in a work of this Lind. U'hilc no chn>nH>U»gkaJ 
erddf is at tcnipLed—llic Uelian League is Etcatcd f^fbre 
the Petopoil nedan!—we meet with lTec|uenl ami lengthy 
rtarratlves; though umalJy sound doenpEion* of a back¬ 
ground of historical eients and ctHidition*^ they do not 
COlUeibMte anithing new and seCm luperlluoui for anybody 
l^iliar with Greek history. PCof. Martin is probably bo 
expansive because I he bo 6 k U ini ended also for non- 
clossjcal scholars. But it scetni a pity I flat 11 Is ov^oaded 
with too many i rrelevant pagOd atid E Do many repciit iom. 

'jiicre is, of course, a gciod deal of valuable maEeriat and 
sound reosoxiiiig in those 600 pagc 4 . shall mention A 
number of points of detail, and naturally ccmtrovcnial 
questiofis have mainly been lelecicd. Martin, for instance, 
strongly opposes the idea of * narural frtmiicn ' which he 
eaUa ' iliac noLiCiA artifieirlkt invmUfe par la pGhti[|ue *. 
This is certattlly going too far. Vl'crc inotmtains like 
Cithoeron and laygeius not nattiral bDumlaiie*? They 
could be overcome, but they aeverihel «4 existed. And 
the sea was a frontier not easily overcohler Nobody 
('certainly not the prrsmt reviewer, who ho* b<m sirujlcd 
DUl by Martin) well maintain that geoi^phy explams ail, 
or cs'en most of, the political l>oundarics. if the A^ean 
world consisted of hundreds of small City^LAie*7 this w'as 
largely due to various historical conditions l buE it U more 
than doubtful wficthcr these coodiEiona would liavc beeti 
what they were, hod the same people Settled in a d^errlU 
kind of country-—Prof, l^fartm ivclJ describes dlflcrcisi 
types of Greek States; he realise* ibr impact nf the idr^^ 
Of liberty and autginomy. But did they make it really 
dlfileult for a Fulls to Join in wider jxiEiEical groups or 
St natures? Xlnst of them did, tJiaugb BomeEimea under 
pressure. Xfartin speaks of Greek patriotism Os the fervent 
Jove for " la patrie quasi pcrBonnifi^ ", but he secrm 
forget how often this feel mg WAS marred by I he most 
outrageous expte^ion* of ^OH-hatred aiui cKlI striECf 
SkKiaJ panisadship frequently nm across Polii front im^ 
Martin calls I hi* " I'lldh^on a un mfme cr^o politique Ct 
jociaI \ a formula whkh again seems too much Lnlluenccd 
by modem experience; be i* aware of this clanger himself 
when he so fxr m to speak of an ethnical and a political 
Mntc^tio^e" in Greece-—In dealmg with alliance*, 
Xlartin realises that they wetc fafeguords of FOltS Interest* 
rather than results of a oteaTly COtiteiv'ed ideal of fnixlceat ion^ 
Sliiu is it right to say that all Greek alliance* derived 
from I he need for security? ."Surely, at least some of the 
alliance* mcli as the Fclop^nmlan and ihe Cocinthiati 
Leasts came into being u injtrunicnEs of power politic*, 
serving expansion rather titan defence. Martin seems to 
cofttratiiet himself whoi he call* S^mmochy and hegctnutiy 
^dei notion* indisiociable* V, Although he distinguishr* 
bcLiveen * iinc S^rnimachie egalltaire ’ aid ^ tme symmachic 
hi^g^moniatc ", The latter is rightly called ^ cn mattitc 
d'iimituEions Intemationjilcs, la contribution la plu* 
onginale dc la Grfece classique". I am glad XLartEn bos 
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zicc^rpicd tilt concept fcChn of hcf^ccnoniaL jyitimacby; hii 
ive * Uiialut lymmacby' is an aitibi.gfuD'Ud ospTciiioTi 
which might nwan an oidinars' bilJiieral alluwnic. lie 
cliatirigut^rA between a pemiiiiicnl and an intermittent 
type of hrgemnnial &>'TTimaeh>V feiMX^mrd by the Dehan 
and i^topnimciian Leagued respect ividyh But this dii- 
tinclinin refers to the uw made of ihe lea^e by the leading 
State rather than to n diirctencc nf alnicture. The greater 
freedom enjoyed by ihc mtmbm of llie Fclopotmesian 
League docs no[ render that Seagne 3 cm pemsaneni than 
its ri\'3l. W'UA, un tlic nlhcr handp the Delian League 
merely the cominutation of the alliance of |0I ? hfartin 
actepCS this view; Ijut if he points out that regarded 

heTsell' HA a nuemljce of the anti-PeCsian ciMthdon as late os 
4&2- ihU prosTS the contrary, for ibc did not belong to ihe 
Ddum Leagiie. The eariier Coflltlion was probahly ncycT 
dissolved^ but the chatige of licgcmMy was rmtfe 
than * unc alTaire int^rieure de 3 a coalition*. In hLi 
treatment of the Delian Leiftie, though sound oil the whole, 
Martin mairt irdulBcient yac of the epi^aphical nxtrccs. 
In his Ercminent of the Peloponnesian league he keepi to 
a middle line betwrrn Kahrsledt's and Lane^'i views, lie 
^vell emph&ihces the pe^clioEogical erfcci of Sparta's formal 
respect mr the autonomy of her Mllics, and is equally ri^hl 
in d^laring that there was hardly any Peloponnrsnin 
jinlidadty within the league, I'he Second Athenian 
League, cm theothtr hand, k i-alucd as a genume as tempt at 
ereating a dlFTcrmt Intcrhcilenic aimoaidtcre by a cm- 
stitutinn safeguainding the autonomy of the allies and giving 
to Ehcir common ^^>ice theuretkaliy M mueh weight as lO 
the hegemoniitl power. 'Phe failurE: of ihis league marks 
the fina] failure of the hegemonial i>Tmnaehy which had 
' ni senlmient dc solidantd fi^rale> ni id^i commun, ni 
\'o1onEi!i collective 

Tlie hegrmonial f^mmachy had become an instrument of 
the eletncnt donunating $Eh and 4 lh Century politics, of 
City-imperiftlUm, Martin dcdicaicr anolher long ciiaptcr 
Id ilj rightly emphasizing iho dilFcrence between modem 
and Groek impcrialLsm; the latter^ in his view, dtdl not 
know eilbcr annexation or asamillalion. They are to 
sdiue extent replaced by the use of cicruchiea and b>' a 
number of legal obltgatioris impoied and upheld hi,' furec. 
Martin propose!, not without some justilicalioci, EO abandciii 
the phrase “ Athenian empire 'p hut ndniit! that there is 
nOEhmg to replace it. More recent experience may have 
taught tis that imperialism tan lead to a sj-stem of ^ Satellite 
StaEa ^ rathrr than an empire, and that would p^haps 
be a more adequate dcaertpilon of Athenian impei'iaJfim 
as well, ahhoiigh It certainly is a form of aubnilation. 

Itl lui chapter an Peace Treaties MarEin ^efly deah 
with the treaties between 445 and ^87, WTiring at mat 
length about the hbtorical events leading Eo, and result mg 
from, the treaties, but saying comparaEiW-ly little about the 
legal terms and nrxt to nrothing about the changes which 
the form and spirit of luch treaties underwent. It is most 
regret table ihat here as dsew henc mreit of the fauxt h ceniury 
is simply left out, and thus he nn^^'er even mentions the 
tendency of restoring a permancttil xoiiHi tlp^. In Saying 
a few wor^ ^*nly about the King's Pence he makes eKcuS<» 
fearing that hcl book would become too voluminous. This 
u n reasonable feeimg most wrongly ap|>liH- 

Tiie fourth chapEcr once more em^fUmlEcs the negative 
aspect of all the Greek eRbtli rrtenitoned- T he attempts 
made to decide cases of inter-^^iaic quarrels by atbitration 
had, at least bribre tbe differenl atfUflsphere of the ItellenUdc 
Age, i-cry little effect 1 with one or two exceptions, they 
were applied only when there wai little chance from !he 
start ibat the affair could lead to war. The final suniliUtig* 
up, afler all this. Cannot be anything but gloomy, "tlim 
wai no trace of a real intcrhcEltnic organlaation in polEtu^^ 
Olympian festhuli and Atopbictyonici did not count. All 
knowledge of a common cb'iliKation and a common hcfitaRe 
did TKiit lead to any Creek l^iaie putt ing the idea ofcolkcttve 
inlercsit above its own advaniage. ' La snlHiariEd! p:m- 
belMque n*a cxislit que dans la conscience d^urte tllte 
restreitlie Ct^ tat summe, impuiKUnle'. 

Zs this the whole Il-Ulh? ,Aftcr having worked ihtough 
Marlines book we are left with a feeling of disappointoitnE; 
in spite of the length of the treat Ue snmething firtenliai ii 
mming. The Greek efforts for peaceful cooperat imt betwecri 


the many Sfatei were certainly uiisuc eristfuL Oiltcrtvise 
the historj' of the fourth cenliuY would not ha^-e ended 
with Philip and Aittxander, But llirfc ftro more signs ihin 
^fa^sm h aware nf tliat the Greeks fnuu different starting 
points were at least w^orkirtg m the right direction. In 
earlv times warfare was k-ei>L under certain hulnatie re¬ 
strictions^ imposc'd by religion or ^ agonal ' Even the 

symmachies, though far from aiming at grtirral peace, 
did something by prei.^'etiring wars aTrioflg tlielr niemliers. 
Martin makes also ton little of I he eircctf of the Persian 
menace;, nf liie attempt! at partial federal uniotit, 

Miiret^ver, PanlLellentsm ^vat not an ini’enlion of »onie 
iilfdlocttiala such as Gorgiax anti Isocrates, Ur need not 
accq>t all the polnls matlr by l^ofcssor Lar&nm in a number 
of articles some of which Martin could not yel But 

tragedy and toirtcdy no 1-tss tlian the ptnlicy of Cimon 
show that Panhcllcnlc thought and frclings were wide¬ 
spread, Pe-riePes mi?rc ttian oiiee tried to disguise hU 
Athenian imi^erialUm in apparrntly PanhclEenic schmies: 
he would not have done so wjihwit hclicring io at least 
some mpofise, 

%'icmaa EriitRxrLir:!in, 

^dyKap^TE^EI^ M^tAtlgon H«iiei Gr 6 goir 9 (Anauaire d* 
I'lMlitut d« PlillaLofri* ot d'Histoiru OriUntal^li 
4t^lavaa,IXh fp- mix ' ^371 7- Brui*cEa: 

Secretarial d« ifAiltloru, 1154x1, bWr.tkf- 
nili ii a noble tribute to a great id tolar. Dr, GrcgOire 
i! irwirrd a rffr-nrl in the grand Jtianner. M. GowLSCfu, in 
hi! iinroduclosy^ article, gives u! some idea of lui masters 
range and achievement, Hii cqiiipmcnl Iw itsePf k enough 
to turn most of m green with envyt in atUlition Id his 
preifbund knowledge of Weirem languages ami culture, he 
Li a full rate Slavonic Scholar with a mastery of .\rabtc^ 
,SvriaC, Turkish, Arrnrfitaa ?md Hebrew siUo^ for hi-i 
work, M. Cxotissens Welt says of it, “ il Ctl impossibir <le lui 
rentlrt tout k fail justke, pubqu'il nc s'eit (mcorc Iroui'C 
penoiine dont le coup d'oeit puk*c embresser renjetnbic 
de Bcs iravaiiX.^ We may add ibc words of Dr, Johnionj 
nihil yiwfi/ MigH ttan ontwiL , r , - 

Bui he is first and forentoit a IIclkTiiit; and it is m the 
language, Piteralure, hisiDry and fulk-lore of Greece, but 
especiillv tT inrdiaeval B^'^tuitiuirii tliiit his work has been 
ntwt fruitful arid brilliant 1 This collection, ihrrriVue, deals 
kl the main wilh Greek and Byiantine iubjccts, Neatly 
jtxty jcbolars of many differenl count rics cohinbutc to I he 
%'olumc; and this Is only half the for a Second 

s-olume Is in preparation, Ufte of the mO-lt ^Tiluable pans uf 
which will iyc a complete bibliograpliy of Gr%oire % works 
compiled hy Mile. Mariisni. We mils onlv in tbe prCKtiE 
volume reprcsoH atwts d" ihe B^-xanlinologY' of JJistcm 
EurcpCT from which have come to many of ihc grratcil 
ByxantiniiLs of yesterday, and of t ^ • t 

It is nalumlly impossible w'itViin the limilS of a brtef 
review to give C^'en a ikll list of conirihutors- jkniolJg 
the longer art kies, Altbeim, Junker and Sticlll contribute 
a iludy of Iti^riftfn our Grazirn’^fl ; AvTtlald oue on the 
verses of Euripides which Wtrrc the octiiion of the nittnler 
of KlctlOJ l bdatte lfe-edEl!i I he interr-iring asE rohlpgit^U 
botanical text pfeserv'ed in Leningrad h-r and L, Kern 
write karned AWejparrreiMi lO a new edition of I he /wj/afia 
Ckrisii ; and Lesky sotnr AVraaLura, which will be of intereil 
to Rnunan historians, ai will Careopino's Lt ^^Unti A 
fArc it* ,HJTt«ri«i. For the IlyzantiTiiil ihe mere 
names of Baynd and Brihier, Dolgyr and Fauditi, Janin 
OJid l^meile, MauS and Mercalij Morax^csik and Runnmtm^ 
eTUmre a rich harvest- Blanchet writei on a l^atitiful 
solidui of Leo VI', and Dawkins in his Easeinait^ and 
infi>rmalive style UIl ihc Icon of Serdenay- LingXlisti are 
catered for by Karat;£aa and Triantapbvllidai who trMt 
respecth-elv of the Compotind Supfriatk^^ in .-tArilua arid the 
If/ ifii AcimUd Vifwel. Sam^u^l restora uur shaken 
confidence in the -Saracen incendiary projeCltle. whose 
ixrtlcry c^3nlainc^s are found on^ marry Islamic silca, 
tvilhclm comincingly emends the Ewnclice epigram from 
PUllarnhV ,VaraIw. The book, ifl short, is full of Rood 
thingi, and 1 wiiK I could mention Ihcm all. \Se iriaUatl 
hope that the Sieeond vxdumc will be of the high iiamlard 
uf the firsE, and Will not l>c long in making iis appearance, 

K, J, H- JksxtNs, 
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Froai Ibfl CoU-actioaB oE Uifl "Nj CBirlflbQT^ Gljptot«k 
No. III. Pp. Kvi + 4201: Numeroui tcx[ 

Copenhagra: Muiiksf^a^rdt 

The E.hird volume of stiidira from the Ny Ca.rl5bcrg 
Gh-pEDtek p]3.njied m ^ intemalionat Eributc Ec> 

C^fc lacobsen on the centenai:)' of his births but owing 10 
the Gmnim occupation the only conlribuEort !□ the 
handsome volume^ which hai recently arrived in the 
Hellenic SocieiVk are Scandinavian. P. J. Riis pubEiabct 
set^en Etniscan ilaluary [erracollaa in the GlvpCOttk, liv^ 
female^ two male^ ranging in date fronn the fate sixth to 
I he early third Century fr.C. F. Poidsen {2S/ btiHiy dis¬ 
cuses a rragntentary Actic gmv'r stele of ihe eaHy Hfch 
Century (Glyps Diet no. 13a} on Vk’hich two soldiers> one 
SEadding, one crouching await an attack, pethapt of the 
Fer»Lans at Marathon; he ilhiBirates the tacEics from Horner 
and Herodotus. Va«n H^er POulsm (^3) has a long 
siEicly of Fheklias and hit circle in which he diKcmrs the 
aseripEioEiip chronology, and style of t'arious works atEributed 
to Pheidias, Agorakfitos, .MkainenoSp and Kresilas. ITiU 
If an import am addition to the comldcrahle post-war 
lEteraiute on Pheidias and cannot be discussed tu detail 
here; It jnay howTW'ef hr noted that POuUcii assigns the 
fKigmentary bronze Diadouintnos head in Onford to the 
group of dasuiCEieing bronzes collected by Rumpf in Criiira 
^'Ark 1939. F. f^utien 193) ihow-s convincinRly by 
cotnpariiun with other early Hellentiiic portraits that the 
MitnarKlfT tu;ad {Ny Carlsbrng 4391 is hfenamicr and not 
\'irgtl^ he also publUhrs two Roman poriraits of the 3nd 
and 3rid century A,n, 767a) - K_ Fnis Johansen (1231 

uses pAralirli with erotic scenes in Attic vaac painting to 
date a Clazomenian sarcophagus In Ikrlln (Inv. 30.030) jn 
the last quarter of ihc 6th century b.c:, ; BHtkh MuBcum 
tnw 86.3-06.5 U explained in the same W'ay and dated 
Aboul 530 H,c. w^iEn a similar wreophagw in Istanbul. 
F. PcjLilsen it-Hj writisi notes on various antiques in Pa^is^ 
a head pcmibly of Ptolemy HI fhtfrgetcs and a head of a 
poet in the I^mre, a small bronze statueile of an actor in 
the Palaii deli Bcanx-.^rts (walk and gesture are paralEelkd 
in two other uatuettc^ and the slave—ih?( parashc—on o 
Pompeian painting, Bieber H.T. Iig. 337), bmnic head of 
negro in the sajiie museum, Fg>'ptian basalt head and bronze 
leaicd Hcnuei in tlie Mus6f JaequemartvVvdTc, M. P. 
Nilsson iiCi 3 “l ar^es from twotis rcferencci to Bendis in 
inscriptions and litcraTtEre that the importance of the Bpydia 
cull Fit At firms at diffeeent times reflects the political 
relations heiween Athens and Xlirace (note that Kratmos’ 
which refers to iJciKlii is dated by Sebmid 
4.13 P.c.p and by Pieteci 44a 8, Eitrem < discusses 

throne and sccpire In Roman an. .V. Boethius 
writes on the herm ol ThcmHlocIci from Owia; he suggests 
that there are two staan before this Koman copy—a siaiue 
of about 460 H.c. and hosed on li a portrait of the early 
fourth century', for wfiich the Sec^d Athouan Cun- 
frderacy wiould fumbh a luitahte occasion. E. Dygg^'c 
(335I pubtldies a sarewhogus tid In the GlypioEck (777) 
with a iridinlarch holding a bowl perforated so that 
ofTerings could be poured into the sarcophagus; hr dis¬ 
cusses oEher inscances of this kind uf riiuat dnrice. H. P. 
L'OrangC 13^7) dividn the few erriain. portraiLs of Nero 
into a "constitutional tspe ' and an " apothegsts t>pc ' ajad 
equates them with the earlier and later heads of Acrn on 
coins. Tlic other articles arc debated to l^yptlan and 
mcxlrm an. 

T. B. L. EPSTHI* 

Sieeav^tiOQS At Durn-Europoni Filial Rapoet 
FI -Tfeft Coiili.. By A. R. Bvr 1 txqbj.,. Pp. vii 1 + 
sri4; pi. 43. Yale Uni^-ersity Presi, (London: 
GenfTrey Cuinberlege), 1949. 271. 6 d. 

In thU imprt^sh'c Wurk^. piofessor Bellinger giviCJ u3 a 
deJinitive accduUl of the rcHini^n- 4 bDusaiKl-Ddd cnirii fouFid 
at Duea, with valuable chapters of uiterpretat ion, attd 
copious II lust TA E ions. 

Of the rich finds rrlaiingtothc Roman period^ partieularly 
the large hoards, from which he is able to draw a complex 
picture of rhc tuTTency in the eastern Roman Empire, I 
heed say little (since a review is to appear also ifi 
beyond expressing particular admiratjon for the masterly 
Way in which the resulLs arc drawn Eogcthcr in a final 


chapter ^ The Currency' of Dura '—clearly an tlnportant 
contribulion to the economic lusEoiy of ihc ancient 
world. 

For the Seleuctd and Part hi on periods ifie material is 
imalEen thefe arc no lor^ hoards: but although the 
separate Corns found on t he site form a compar^lwiely 
part of the ^~asl total here Catalogued, they ate more plentiful 
than the finds at, for instanccp SeleuCSa-CMUhc-TigHH. By 
contrast with Seleucia, Duta was a small place W^Uh no mint 
of its owtl (except for a short time under Antiochus 1 1 and had 
[O obtain its Cufrerti^^ from elsewhere — in face, as the finds 
showv almost excluiivcly from ^Antioch and other Syrian 
mints: niinEs 10 the East are barely reproented (r.,^. 
Seteuria and Ecbaiana). Clearly L^raa conimrn:ial 
cunnexionB were afmcni entirely with Syria. Bellinger 
rcEnarkt fp. tgj) that the supi>ly of (a;rrcncy cannot liavc 
depcfuJed tnerery on what Inth^'lduals brought in rviih ilierti, 
but must have Ijcm cnuwl for by banking arrangements: 
the large quamilEeS of aome particular iasiEea (invaiiahEy 
.\ntjoch-inmied), rccnrdrd in th« catalogue, certainly 
suggests sonte form of bEjlk-supply- It is interesting to 
obser^tr thai, when Dura was in Parthian hands, ibingi 
Went oti much a.l Ijcfore: the Parthian Coins ihcmsch'cs 
found at Dura arc few^ yet there was still a steady inflEix from 
Amioc^h iwhnr l:Jyrla had become a Roman prwincc;- 

Te la pointed oui (p. 190.1' that the supply of Currency^ to 
Mc^opofantla w^as more centralised and hcsihle under ihc 
Romans: a remarkahle instance is the wav tn which 
Scpiimius Severus used the mints of i he Pontic cihes losu pplc- 
ment other sources. Very large numhers of bronze coins of 
those cities were found at Dura: coinages which arc, thus, 
no mere ^ local ^ iMues fand Dne wonders whether, with 
more e^^ktence as to circulatlmij this might not l>e true of 
many other " Greek [mpcHai * coinages^, but whoffc sudden 
and extensive appearance in an unexpected area shows iimt 
' the w'hole nonh-cattem limes, of iivl nieh wc knmv so little, 
is now A region tuffiriently civilised to require Ronran 
coins *, 

One or two other ixjints of inlemt. First, ihe attractive 
hypothesis (p. aoo) that the Parthian conquest of I^JFS took 
place in aliout 113 n.c. 'Ihls is based on ihe fact that the 
falcsl Scteucid coins preseni in bulk are ihowr of Antiochua 
Gr^pns'' fint reign, at Ant loch ( 120 ■ IE 3 D.C. ), and t hat ^mc 
qf these have a peculiar counlermark CmJy found ai Duraj. 
and unlike qridmary SeEeucid countermarks — which, it U 
sMHgcatcdi may in fact have been used by the Parthiaiu to 
\:alidaic ihc currency they found m cicculatian when ihey 
loot Dura. (A ecnain rc^mblancc between the counter- 
mark in quest iotip no. 4 in Hclling^ir's table of caunicrmark*^ 
and i he desi^ of some S^issanian reals, ^ Persian A r^, I, 

p. 805, tan hardly be more Ihan fortuiiotiii, I suppose. > 
We need perhaps rtul accepi the full int ricacy of Bel linker's 
hypothesis I'p. 20o), though there seems ir> tw no more 
positire evidence for ihc dote of the Parthian conquest: 
the Parthian coins ihcnuehTs do Hot help murh, fi^>r the 
earl iest reign represented hy more E han a handful of coio-t is 
that of Orodes H, while the copious issues uf Mithradates H, 
under whom, on the theon' advanced^ Dura will ha^'c 
changed liands^ are, as Bellmger notes, enlirely missing. 
May t here nnl^ howci'er^ also be a pensibilily Lhal the " GoX 
and Box ' dynastic struggle bcLw'cen .'Vntrochus CryfW and 
his lirother C^’zieenus might ha^T soni«:thing to do with this 
CDuntermarking of Gin'ptJSi'^ coins? — as U perhaps llie case 
with some of C>'ziccnus" cnini (in the British Mureum;i 
which have a counlermark i.a |>alm-branch ) struck across 
the king's head in rather the same way as the Dura counter¬ 
mark is applied (HeSEingier, Mate H, 97 b). 

Finally', a point on wKicIl 1 would be prepared to disagree^ 
though It is an incidental dctait. On p. 117, under No. 
14-3, fedljn^r follows VN'reth (rightly, os against lomc more 
recent opiniom: in ihc attribution of a group of Panhian 
tetF?idrachniii 10 Volugases H: at the safne time he espEains 
sonic nuniETal letters^ w-hieh occur uii tJic obverses of the 
coliu, as regnal years. But^ cuatemporOJiccKisly with thee 
coins, there is a group of Pacorus H^ with four similar 
let ters^ A-A inclusiver corresponding whh only two calendar 
year*, A.D. y^/Gand 78/9; and five numerals^ inclusive^ 
<Mur later in the frlCT of Yologaren 1l hlmrelf, w^ithin a 
fingle year^ a-d. 121/2. Clearly the Huincrali cannot be 
regnal years in ciihcf of thtsc cared, and so ore hardly likely 
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[& be so in ihe ease under ducimLori. 
of ihcm Kcmi yti to be caught. 


The true ejtplanation 
K. JeLwiuie^. 


ApoUo ]>eil|]Jbiiiio3. By P. P. BOm&mn-is. Ppr Bi^ 

: Luo^phia^ *9^9- 

Misa Bour^XHikii haa chenen. to in^Tattf?atr Ehc 4|Ueationa 
why Apotio ii called DelphiTiLCrtp and where I he sJuU aod 
the AMTiCsaicd m^lhs Carefully collecting 

(pp, the relci-anl pasaagi^ lUerary' and epigraphlcalp 

she finds a twofold myth, one variant beinK ihai in I he 
“Homeric'' hvnm, the oEhcT associated wilh Ihneus and 
found mostly in Plutarch and PatKansaa. The CuH cxisl^ 
in numerous blandsp including Cretep scTi'cfal places in 
G rcecc prcjper, and with esicnslotu as fat east W ihc Eusine 
atkd as far west as GauL She comes to the eonehtsionk after 
reviewing and criticising Olhtr t henries, lliai the uriginal 
home of the god is .\uica (p. and chat (he iLtle means 
W’lial it seonS t<s ffieaii, * dolphin-^ ' fpp, , the 

reason for it fjeing that the friendly fish \% on. occainjn 
Ihoughl of na leading tnarineis to a land wliere they Itsay 
settle and domg SO by divine inspiltitii»t^ "ip- Jius 

agrees well wilh the activity of Apotio as a guide co colunisMs 
His testii-aT she Corwidr^rs to be connecced with the seswmal 
opening of navigation in spring [pp. C5 As might be 

expect^ where the Inatcnal is by no means abundant and 
mtich of it has to bi^ taken from late authors whole sources 
orinfljirniaTiort arc no longer extant, the force of her argu- 
ments varies, but the gcncraE lane is rtasoTLiblc and criiicaJ 
snd the CofvehiStuns not imllkely, , 

"rise Greek princcis have had difftcultics with the English 
text, but the worst nibprints are corrected in an inserted 
crraia-sltp. „ 

li.J.RoiE. 

Justin the First: AEt Introduction to the £poeh ot 
Juflliniaii tho Gre-aL Py A. A- VAaltlXV, 1 ^* 
villi + 433. Cambridge, Ma^.: Harvard L-iii^T«lty 
I*ress, S6. _ . , , 

A new, iulJ-lengiil monograplt by the disImaULsiicd 
author of I and Histirirf fEmpirr 

must arouse keen itlLrrC4t in all Bs-zailt ini-sts ; and scholars 
will noE be disappoiitied in this fQimidabk' mass of iiilfornia- 
lion relatmg lo nine short s'ears of the early sixth em t^ry. 
In hii Miiisijr \'asllirt' awarded only a paragraph lo Justin L 
He now devotrt to him 439 page* of tott, nolcs and intkx- 
\Vc have here, clearly and logically armitgod, ever>' scrap 
df evidence^ in all langiiag'^. ancknl and niMlemp that 
bears ort the Kast Homart Einpinc bclweeri the years a.D. 
5183^1537- . . , . . 

'Fhe emperor Justin. wlw> reigned during these year*, 
was, unlike Napnicon [ 11 . ttot »o much an emperor At an 
uflde. ThriHighciLit his term of power^ the hand that 
guided Bj-iHmiine policy, wfiOther relEgioLiJiT foreign or 
Qomwic, was that of his nefihew and Jurcessor JysEiniiSn, 
ami \"rwilir%' has cverv reason in give hid study the su^ 
tiile iht EpOfh Jvift'iffifan ^ GrtaL Juit ill 

hintMT’lf ^vas an Illyrian peasant ftoni l he region of StopEjej 
who had risrn lo command a division df the itin.i«:ial guard, 
the t^CubilorSr Coniidrring that lie was illnerale ( " In- 
cr^ible^ savx Vasilies% p- 83 p liot ^^hy incredible? Ilte 
author df impfraUtra I'ajiJiya .l/iilrffAw^aniaa 

needs no remising that Basil I couki not write; tyir, for 
thr matter of tJiai, cduld CharJrtiiiHlirLrp Einharili 

rilnm cap, 35)^ and cdusideting that he wa* iin 

Excubilor,^ it was a stroke of no codlfcion diploniac}' that 
rertdeted him acceptable to the arislocrat y, the BLue^ and 
the Scholars; (for tlte political rivalry of Scholars and 
Excubitnrs^ see the important article of ll'y^dtonov. Com¬ 
mended by V'asilicv'p in Sbwnik, M^>icow^ I945 p 

p. 1^, “kazhdaya iz grupp , . . stamlA^ priw'esci fia 
Unperaionkiy presto] s^-oev’n kandidaia \ and ihr French 
Summary' in ^^dUiriiiarJ^toi, X, ijfHO, p. B61. The strcikc 
in queslioti wtis the ocitoratLon of ihc ocdiodox doctrine 
of Chalct^lon, and ihc condemnation of the mon^iph^ sitiuil 
of Anasiartus L From this reform divcTS Mvaaiagei 
accTurdt of which the greatest was a recoflciltalion with 
the papacy'^ necessary^ to the success of J usE inion^l already 
germinating plan to roecw^eT the West from jNjiatl Gotbs 
and X'andals. That orlhodoxy could lie enforced oTE the 


soldiery udihout proirst (pp. ^33, 342j sJhk'.vs Eliat the 
sircflgih of the army dkl not yet derirt prcihinderantiy 
from' the East, as it did in the lEinC of hiaitrice and 
Herarlius. The jneaturrs against monophyiittsm of 
course meanl troiiblc in the East; bn El, as VasilLcs' clearly 
i}wwf ;pp. 341 IT-'. JuiEinian's tjolicyp at least Ijet^veen 
thr years 520 and was one of conciliation rather I ban 
persmition, tn Ew^lilp^ indeefl, be liad no power Co perse¬ 
cute ^ and. whalei'ec the achimages of minion wilh the 
U'est, he had no inlention ol Ijring g^uTmed by iliC pope 
(pp. 307-13 . With wsmderfu! skijl tlir gn^Eind ivas 
prqiared k>r I he great drive w^estwards chai was to coiiic^ 
Jhc grand Germanic ciialition of Thei^Joric dissolved 
before his ft-es, and she great king died a sLupicious and 
cruel 1%-rani' \'andal and iSurgundian kingdoms suEcidally 
resortrtl to the rm|xTor. It is only in the Balkans that 
w'c detect the hist sympioms of that collapw which brought 
down the glorious but ephrmeral structure of Justinian. 
Mean!hue, to this prcp-iratory work Justin himself coU- 
Iribuicd little, and his wife Euphcmm, apart from hrr 
steadV crppoiitjH>n to the aiiibitiH.4i of nicMKlora. tven ItM^ 

I hough JOc wasatw3« treaEetl vviih respect in ihc diplnlttattc 
worlds .'incidmlaltyv the pitirai mrm ^cwiAfT,, w'liich 
puMlra \"asiltev p-' 146?. perhaps refers Eo Jtiiriu and 
Eupbemia ; (f, I hcophanrt. p- IL 7. q, where ^aniXiEs 
scetetS to refer to Valcn liman and Flacidia ■, 

\'a.vilMei' Hrgins with a learned survey of llic sources, 
Greek. Lai in. ^ayriar, HTliLopic and Tnwripiiooal. His 
eflumeraliuA may be saki to he complcEr: indeed. lE is 
rarher mort’ llian cottipk-te. since the Ktlisian Limphj 
silimlv nn new maEcrial, and some aE leaxt of the Greek 
chronidci lined on p. EX do not take up llw Ealc rill EhreC 
cetliurics after luitin's deaths 10 that c (3 include I hem is 
perhaps la be rtimh. CircumslatlCrs ouEside \ asihey S 

CHWtirol pres ijnted Iris coiuulting Stein's Vhuiffirt fht Eat- 
Empift, il. pp, ^19-75^ which hfjwfrver only ^upplernenji 
him by Wine change of empliasb in certain asiX^l-i. nombly 
bv a more damaging estimate of the character of I hciidora. 

Vasiliev next ^ScaU in order wrilh Just iris riw I o power, 
hrs doFilHtie, religioLu and foreign polity, and ends with 
a ^'lluable chapter on the coonomie itaic of the empire 
at I he l)csiniling of the sixth ccnlury. 'Htcsc chapters 
are divided intu sub-sectiom. each of which ends with a 
summirv of iti Wrt.ircc-maliTial in a fix^t-nnle. This 
arTangefilrmt give* the bcK4 vtr>' great value as a work Of 
reference, a value enhanced l:J>' a good iildrX at the end. 
But the sub"5cctions are niarc or k-ra w'atrr-tighl, and IhiS 
miliEatef against contlnumts narrathr atld leads lo much 
repetition and o’^^r-lapping, not only of statement but flIsO 
ofMUrdC citation: 3o^ un p, gt wr read, ' M a matler of 
course, Theodora was crowned ,\T.lgUJta ; oil p, gfr. 

“ Thortd-Ora was a mallcr of cuu Fse ernwnrd AiiguSiX ; 
on p. 'Theodora automaticaHy became Augusta , 
Tlie same Irxl Ffi'im fuslinis-n's Edict XIIL Li quoted OA 
p. TOnote 3, and p. 130. 00*^ 5^*. *1*^ dlfl^rtce being 
a Lvpogmphical error in iHr laticr citation, 

The boak is one for scholars .tml rcsearthcTS, and as 
such deserves aSt praise and graliutde. The farigc and 
nrinutennX iif its ScholaE^ip arc qtilTC wofliderful. Almost 
the only tntJV whirh appears: not nqilc wurthy of the 
author is I he quotation wilh quakfird appE-oval of a idly 
slBleinenl ljy a Soviet writer about the Slav coniributEon 
to the Bvxitnrinc Empire ipp- 303. which seetna lo 

revi^^ ihc exploded theory aboUl ihc connc-xiim Ijctwwn 
the Russian comniuHC and tlie thematic 
(see Osirogortityy Ct^h. Byz. Sififttr, p, nolc 3), 

'llie book hai two tirinor Fault*, one of wittcn at least 
cannm be fairly bud to Vasiliev’i charge- Pirti. be ha* 
bem inadmuftlely assisted in the niatrrr of fcr 

the fMl that a Hmsian irholar of Vswiliev'i erainm« 
ihouUl nublbJi hi» book in Knsluh. we can feel nothins hut 
lliniilir«£nfss; but we have a right to wpcct that hw 
publilhfr shall have wen to tt that hu mcaiung il clear 
at a lirsl reading, and Ehtl li not eseryo^here So. I has** 
read I he second sefitcncC 00 p- 4^ Sd'cral timeSf and Still 
do not know whiit ft meam. On p. 7«, note sB, the phraic 
■ coTonatton of the Pafrijiteh’ quite pervert* the uieaninf!, 
w hich i* “cnranaikm (of ihc tffnperor l ij I he Fjtriarch . 
Second, thiTc are many more misprints 1 ban should have 
been allowed to appear in A work of thii kind, I Siave 
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rouTitrd mprc than foityj n-ilhcul any cttnmii irazich. 
Moit arc trivial, LuE Ijt}- no hiceiju all; Jithn's for 

Jtiitht*} on p, sg, and Ctrtmrnptrfio/r for J scirocly know 
what, riFOiBucripHif^ ptHiaps, on p. JO. 

If I have noted thttc tmaSI flavh'ii in a grtai work of 
soholanhip, it jj in the knOHlcdge ihaE Ehev- detract tlOlliLn^ 
from the spEid iivprth of tliC book^ and in the hope that 
revision may parrrol them in a iccood ediEion. For the 
work iErctfis never likely ly he luperaedcd in onr time. 

R. j; H. Jr.VKKV^. 

fra nriontfl *d oec^etantc: rii: 0 ri:l 3 a di ■torin 
enca arenlca. By MazzaHikO, Fp, viit -r 409^^ 
Florence: La ^^yova Italia Editricej 1^7. isoofu'c. 

The subject of thii atudy SU Hlalcd in tli^r inttodoctjon 
El the probtens of Qrjental and Greek ncJatioili from the 
temh Ed the sixth cmEury b.c. ' oel mo compicsio ^ The 
author show's an exrraordinary widih of f^lKmlcdf^e, 
historical liicT^' and archacoio^caJj in Ijoth Oriental 
And CiassjCal fields. j\everth«:|jrtl it is clear that !ie wriiea 
fir?! and foremoit as a hlstociaiu He disctdeicf lirJT the 
on'gitts of the Eeniu */\sia “ and ' Helias ' and the difTcfcnt 
in [heir cv[du[icn+ As to ".Asia ^ his discwiOii has 
mm been partly superseded by H. Bossert's dctalli!^ Study 
of the HitliEe materinJ iH, Bossrrt, djiW, IW!. Asia 
wait first the name of part of Lydia^ and the Greekj fErti 
learni of the name from the Ljiiiiaru. U'hen they became 
nsastcTi of Asia Minor under Croesus^ ihc term ' ;‘Asia ^ 
became ryTton^xEious with Asia Minor. Finaliy, when 
Croesm^ empine was nv 3 llo^vcd up by that of the Fel^ianSp 
it \t.yA extended to describe the entire conllttent tinder 
Peninn rule. In his third chapter the author describw 
the wav in which the states of Asia Minor fuicd into a 
cultu^l kermf, which tocher with the greater pOHCTS of 
AsrjTta and Eabylon remainrd alien to the Creelap and 
opposed to them except foe the bridge which the Phoenician 
merchants mterposed. Tin's is an ovcT'iimpIifiCAEicinj 
because in fact WC know liMie enough ab^l the early 
Greek citha of Asia Minor ami still less about the nath'e 
States of Phry^a, Carla, l.yclia and L>'cla; while the rccenl 
mtiari^ble diacDverkt of Bosicn and oEhert at Karatepe 
in Cilkia have shoviTt that a kind of semi-barbAfic half- 
Greek state existed there tn the eighth century UrCr with 
its centre at Adana, aivd its porls at Tarsus and MaPus 
ruled by the PIuiuc ofMopsuSp Speaking or at least wTiting 
Phoenician, yet whose so&htm WOfe Greek amiouF. The 
picluxe in lad of Qricnlal Greek relations is more com¬ 
plicated than he would fUj^cst. For not only were su^ 
haibQreek Mates to bc taken into account biU what Ls 
taken fur Phoenician influcnee in Crtcce is oficil to bc 
more aecumlely analysed into partly Pboeniciatlp partly 
Nnjrth Syrian cicmcnis, as Ihe Ninurud ivfirios sho^V. 

In Ids Chapter IV' dealing with Mermna^ds and Heraclids^ 
he introducea a nirprisirig theory, nruneJv thu they were 
the SAtnep the atoni' of ineir difTencnoc being ms^cJy ao 
inven t ion of the Delphk oracle for rtfiawr He U 

happier and more convijicmif on nrigin of tyranny^ u’hich 
he tliinb u wnongty ariributed to the Lydians, r'or one 
thing Lydian word for * king ' is not hut 

and where fprarnfAj occurs in Asia Minor inscrlpliocSp e,r. 
u applied to the god M&ip it means no more than * lord^* 
and indeed Seems to have been a Greek cxprcui'CFn- Again, 
it CM hardly have been dcnv-cd Irom Lyd^ as that country' 

f rovi^ ho i^c paralJel. Here again w-c must go warily* 
n^mg So little what Lydfa was really like, tfAnfmsnn 
Myd 154} hai however empbaiircd rightly that aa 

for AS the exmv'atlona at Sardis showed^ the culture of 
Lydta w^ at a low and ^'astiy inferior to that of the 
Creek fringe. Thus ii scemt not mcrclv did the Greeks 
ic:^ no poliucal ideas from L)dja; but it becomes very 
tmukely tluit it was l^m there tfiAi {as MaititArtho fniggests) 
thw I^rnt E^ir le ientific ootions of map making, astronomy 
u 5 ealrndaf. In one point he may 

well be tight, bowcii^er, in stressing their rel^ioui debt. 
But even this is uncertain. Hromy followed bv M. found 
neW' luppon for the old idea of Wilamnwit* thaf .^ixtllo 
was an Asatk god, jn a Hiuite Hieroglyphic iiucriptiDn 
^hapa of Ehr twrlfth century i.o_ mentioning the god 
dpEduw Unfortunately this is based an a false reading. 

In Chapter IV" Phoenician Cominorce and Greek 


Gulnnies') he rightly dismisses a iheorj' of Miltnrr that 
the Phrylfians ctoBed the Pom US to lllc htileriarti and 
thereby forced the Greeks ta sock COCllaCt with the Flaxt 
through aemthem Cilicia. 'Giia was their natural channel 
of contact, and if the Creeki (lamaiu! who came into 
coJiLacE ^vith the Asayiiaiu in the late eighth century w'ere 
not cxclusii'ely C>pdDt Greeks, as M. JUggfslS, they were 
certacniy Sutncihing very similar, namrEy half-Greeks, 
such as ihfHc ilEuM rated at Karatepc where two men in 
Greek armour are depicted avercoming an .-Wman. 
MazzarinO u pliolds Herodolus^ t rad ition of early Fhocnician 
colonies in Thera, Meloa,^ Thasos and CyihefA, perhap jn 
this connection ^ pinning too much empliAsif on 1 he smglc 
^ prOEO-geOtnefric * t-asc from Abu 1 law'W'om which Heurt tey 
Ctaime<l as Thessalian but which Kunze thinks it [aier anci 
perhaps Cydadie TAIrf 60/66* p. 3^7}, NcvcrEhelcss M.'s 
general argutnoii, th»[ the fliocnicians blazed a trail 
step by step along the ialauds 10 the w'tse, arid that in iheir 
advance Crete formed (he key point, is garnjng in proba-^ 
biliiy AS the recent study of EXemargne {Za 
has shown, provided we remember that Xarth ^Syrians are 
also int1lKi«^. In thfs Cuniiectlon the repan 1950, 

p. ^1 of recent excavations at Cartibuige, resxaling Ee^-els 
of the eighih century;, is of great importaiicc and the plan 
announce bfy the French to investigate the oldest le^^ls 
of Liilca ii gtently to be welcouied, for the foundation of 
Lbica by Tyre opened the way lo Spain. IJefc ho^veverT 
M/s readen should be reminds that the ancirnt cs^tdence 
about Tartessua is of the ftiinsimt^ that the rc^‘lcwcT believes 
that Tarslush ii not Tartesllis but Tamu. (In Tiplzf ^ 
Ats. T-oref, ammaic Semit ic ^ is rendered aj at Kara tepe 

by /k plus the HltEitc case-ending -i>.} Add that the 
PfwenkiM Inscription from Kora in Sardinia which M 
uses to prove Kora was founded from Tarresms lias iMcn 
most, recently re-reail so ai to omit all meniion of Tartrsfui 
enilrely (Dupont-Sommer in Sjr^a xxvii* Eg4B, p, 390 h 

Anoilier possibly muleading suggestion imiy be pointed 
out (p. 3 p 0 i; that ^an aLmmaic king ' who signed hJj ban 
of lihxr wulh his name as a proof of ihcir qEialily thereby 
took the hnl step CO inventing (he idea of roinage. This 
obliciue allusion, to Barrekub of Kincirli {Sendjirli} is 
Inexact. The bai» of silver bearing hw name., now pub- 
Ikhed in ^ajr^/aAEu^j'a + * . V, do nm coireipond to any 
regular tystm of wTight, nor U there any reason to suppose 
that Barrekub put hU name on them with any other motive 
than that with which Diodefil ratauTantS put iheu- nama 
on their cutlery. 

The sumimry of M.V views regarding Eastcni influences 
U that it flowed along two rautes >fi) guided by the Fhoeni^ 
clans along the ' route of the alphabets,' T.r, Crete* Thera 
and Melos and {\i} the route of i-'^ia Minor. With this 
few will disagree. To paint out defects of detaiE IS un¬ 
gracious, for this is a book w'hich students of early Greek 
arehArology cannot afford La Ignore- But Jc imut be 
remarked (hat riic authar has Imrdly made the of 
read ing his work easy, or encouraging. The main aigvilXicnt 
is pul forward in a serie? of shaft paragraphs prinieii in 
large type in the form of general propoGitiuns and aseriions 
whkh Axe then dissected, lubstantiated and expanded by 
longer passages in microscopic type dkpmod at r(C<qutnt 
intm'Xla. For (he biold reader who has struggled past this 
kriTudable Amingemeni of prepared posilioRi there lies in 
ambuih an apparatus of more than nine hundred aiinoia- 
Eioru at the back of the bcKik* likewise in micrOdCopic t)'pe. 
Finally there ate neither illustrations nor indoc (o rescue 
bim if lost upon the roaci. 

R. D. BAJLvrrr. 

SznaimBlIcl^r mm grldchiachanTliaator- dnn 5 Jahr- 
hundorfs Cite . By H. BitLlk ami H. VVirstko. 
1 ^. pi. It. Berlin: Ckbr. Mann, t93i:i> DM no. 

It il Difficult to review' this book justly. BuHc died in 
1^5 and shortly before Ids death the tatt uf a big E>ook cmi 
G reek ftaging was desEmyed in an air raid+ The present 
book consist s of an c@ay about research on ancienT ihcArres 
by BiilIc and nineiem reconstruct ions of scener^^ b>- Heinrich 
Wirriag. It is a pity that the text by Getda Bruns* which 
accompanies the rocanstriKl ions, Comists only uf transLa- 
tions and hrief indications of the tontimt qf the pLayi it 
would have been much mote useful to have noltJ on ihc 
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hsih fiir ihc rccojiatructlftfw; if Eultc's notes na lotig-ff 
exbt ci“cn in itudicniai^ noicbook^ or lociiMTdcsj Wfninff's 
recoTBtructions are based cn interprciaiions of pArtLcufar 
in ihe play and these shonld have beert noirtir 
Only a few of tliest are given in Bulk's caay and Mdbius' 
intr^ootion. For imtance, in the F.T. h is only frym 
Euile's inlrcxfuction that WC ienm why Protnedieiii ap^ars 
and the chorus dnucc on what would normally be the rnnf 
flf the staf^c^building; BuLle bdicii-cs that the piatfomi on 
which they stand was lowern^d behind llle normal front 
at the cni of the play. IVc must however accept the 
reconstructions ill the form ihal tlaey arc grtTA to Ui and 
we can at least b* g^tcful that we knW how a <li 4 t ifwjuiihed 
leholar pictured to himseEf the seenery of live piap of 
Aeschylus, three of Sophoelca^ four of EuripuliiS, anti fn'e 
of AjislophancS. ITic recoTulmOtions naturally raise 
many quealio'ns. What changes did the rrbujtdin^ of the 
$ta^ buildir^ in slcmc f^vhEch Bulk datd^ about bring 
wiSi them?" Apparently none^ when wc compare the 
rcconilmnC ion m the Ag^rraraiwn aikd the Trw^J- What 
iustiheatiou is ihffC for assuitung that u pediment sur- 
'mounted the baok w'all of the cbtSSicHtl st.igjr in AthcniT 
even if this can be proved for the t^cllcni^l: ic cJicutrc at 
Segesta? Why U ihc thnw-n as an daboraio 

kind of lifi? tlsc god could JUndy waEk upstairs. Why 
does The have a flKcd horiaonlal arm? Plato 

speaks of' rai»mg gods * and .Antiphanes ofraising 

tlie rrwthimf like a finger \ which surely implies sotnelhu^ 
much more lilte our deffick. Hot the major problcnip in 
whicli [ find Sir ^Vrthur Pic lea rd'Cam bridge much more 
convincing than Bulk, u the problem nf changing icentry 
bemveert playa. Sir Anhiir writer: * it has bem calculated 
that in i. twelve^hour day of the festival not more than two 
hours at mfKJt OHJI have been available for inCen’als between 
plays two hours for four intervals if We assume one 
comedy after the tragic tetralogy. The wt* tecorBlruetcd 
by Hulk are much too complicated for butldmg and 
unbuilding m half an hour, and we muit itJppW that the 
Creeks were conteni wdth something tiiucit iiniip 3 cr such 
as painted cam-as screenj and propmici which could be 
carried on quickly. Hut though there may be much 
disagreement about deiail, ih™ drawings are always 
intetesting and sotneiirnes, partLcularly in the picture) of 
Aristoiiancs^ delightful. 

T, B- L. VVeasTEa, 


Callimnobu«,^ Tot. I p Frtgmonta- Eoiorr R. PriiFraft. 

Pp/ik+ 520 r Oxford: Clarendon PTcssh 1949 . 5&f- 

Dr. Pfeiffer <icscPk'es both warm thanks and much pra^ 
for this book, which in Eo many w^>'i docs notable servke 
to Cajlinu^t^can studies. FifStty, he has made a much- 
needed sifting of those tagmemi which O. Schneider col- 
lecLcdt iMit previously ovTrhaukd {(. Kapp’i w-orit on 
apart) since their puhlicatkin nearly eighty yc^ar) 
Ego. Even in bare staEisiirs the result ii jrapressivc. 
Adoption of reasonable ucriptions and fiulodio, backed b>" 
removaltl to other categories, elirninatiocip and nineiy-thrre 
abforptlotu in papjiTi^ reduce Schneider's ttnpliced piecci 
from 460 to !?35. AJso, frufti hii 400 or iiinrie 
rigorous pruning leas^ only fifty-ldve suni'ivois. Twt^Jy- 
eighi Dthetip reeognked as from osher authorip aw lined 
Ln Conspectus HI- (how blind WM Schneider to Pindar ai 
biJ oo. 33 1 }; Callimachus aoduiTOS ihtty-ejght ^ mainly for 
Hnraia fiom Siiidas; and Hn eral more arcdecmrt in various 
de g r ee s likely to be hia. Here, as in sugRiot ions for placing 
tome of tile /rtreplflf kSrdtf, PfcHier admimUy biptds resource 
and tauEkOtl. There arc also a few acccssioni 10 both 
series^ sind fragments are cow grouped under qudiers in 
both, and in after the ordu narraiifms I apes . 

Teaiuallyp again, Pfcifiei often seems to miprervc whai 
endures af^cr this weeding^ There is room here to mention 
only some »llent points^ with selected rrfert^ces given in 
his numeration. A bet ter authority i) followod {Frr. 2 74,2, 
6c}6, 754), a defect differently emmded (530), a eormpiion 
limply marked ni fuch {32, 326^ 623)j a keuna left unfilled 
to.*)! Emcndatkin yields to the qtiotcrb text [70, 

030, 659): importations fron:i bU comment mf lirt. are 
cjccled (325, 540-). Closer aHcntlon 10 metrical usa« 
alTccti delaiU (493, 547, 753) j ihe verj- vetie-form h alters 
by it {653. ir, 6&. 2?, or on oiher ground) (218, 379* 49*); 


and assonance helps in wording (uSi, 283) or towards 
location (723 7 > KipiTi eliange sotne reackings in absorbed 

In Hftfilii Pfe lifer rather often disagrees tOkluaHy Wllh 
I. Kapp nn lioth Schneider’s remnim and papyri^ 

To survey the papjTiis pieces^ hefe cscrllently prcicmed 
with the Dlcf-cseis attached^ bringi tr^jnstanl reminders of 
our great debt to Mr. tjObel. HjVmong Other partakers in 
intpfm'ement. l^ciffrr himself makes many happy Ecxtual 
Conlrihulions "-r.g,, hh eniendatiooi at + 3^ bis supplemcnls 
of 1- 14 and 43. .\1 frniu njut-of-lhc-way reading^ I lie 
detection of the DiefCtC*' eatchdinc in 76. the dlstnissai 
of the ■ vffrmr^ firttmasat ' from '-Akt. 64. In a conftici of 
evidefiCe Caw^r fffrfjtirrj is set just before the epilogue nf 
.if/, lids Older of tbema is still unknown; but 
some fwlure disem-eiy' may jusliJy Pfciffcr'i nhieing of 
Fitl .14-47, by showing 009^ tOCc of .j|.3. 92 to itc Rhada' 
man ibyi Bhicaiw aboul TctribnEion ill kinil ;Arlf|. 

Alf. V. 8 ap. Uca^ Fr. 174 Rzadi,. 

On Ixnh old and new fragrtsentJ ihc commentary's ejear 
LalinilV prcu-kles a lanx oF Injl>n3iatEOU t discussion, 

suggestion, and (Calliniachus IjeiJig as slippery as an cel; 
WattiEng. 'ro referenoes ai [95. I add Xen. --lad^. 6 f 4. 

Fontbly tpi. nllude to HipfU'max's poelic Verdun ; 

cf. in Alhen. HI. SoB NicopIlon'sKatemcTiL thaE to eaE gretn 
figs at mid-day, aild ihen sleep, induces a ltz\vt which 
luiTf irewT Kliewheft a few of PfcifTcl-'’! intCf- 

pretaEions seetn doubt fub At gB may noL Dieg/s 
^youiims Mm? mean simply" ilwn) ' those who 
consider that such spoiB belong to her '? Givcii the note's 
premises abottl 203, ^4, wliat shape of suppknieni can 
firing in the proposed negative? Since 3B4. 42 *|ieaks ufm 
fbol-race^ surely the mnaphor from ¥.nestling. oO wsUq. ii 
incredible. view' of 38H. 9 seems preferable, and 

“j,f. " rkf i7/a rrwiuiijwfaftojif . / unwanoinEcd at 64s. 

In thll volume's production Ehe Cllafendon Press h^ done 
its best—and hnw' good EhaE isl Mlw .Alford is clearly a 
Rood ally in proof-reading. Earnest (hut not malicioui) 
scruliny for frraia yields OliJy a few in the Latin^ and th«e 
esLsilv grasped {Di^icUri for DJtW', p, 13* is sligHcly 

lougnerl, and a handful in rdcrencemumbeTs^ reported to 
PfeifteT for mention III Vol. IT. Co^pecEus 1. needs slight 
tiianges and additiotts, Gtnisp. IV. is short under 1^. C>«y. 
ined. Fr. pj gets yXOittew from Piilt not P. Oxy. t3n 
Pfeiffer's own part a alOUI heart must have acconspanirti 
cs^illnn and critical skil l in performing so long a nd mtrleate 
a task. " WclE run. sir! ^ 

M, r. SuiLtv% 

Cfttalogua oI ClaHaicfiJ Btonz^ Sculptur* in the 
Wnltura Art GuUory. By D. K, Hiti. Pp. 
raviti-h (58: pb 53+ 26^ ^ EfontLspiece. 

BaliimcinT: Tr^teea of the ^VaJters .\rt Gallery', 1949. 
STj.23, 

In spite of the many □utStaJtdiog cnHecticms of ajlcLfrnt 
bromtes all over Europe and America, pclatlvely fen*' lOienti- 
fic catalogues of liiein have hem written within X he last 
thirty years. 1 suspect one of the rrasons is the dilEculty of 
the taik, since ihc often hetefo^enemis character of the 
iiuierial poses iiuiny problems in idcntDlcation and dating. 
Miss Hill has cuuroget^Atsly itqjpcd into the arctM and 
wTiUcn an up4cnJaie eaialoguc of the hronses in the 
Wahcps rrollery'. The book she has prcxJuced ii an c54cccd- 
in^ly creditable pcrfoEntianee, full of useful; infonnal Son and 
astute obscrviEiCJlW. The arrangement is as follows r 
general introduction deals rncatly with technical tnalten, 
cspcciflllv the \^rioElS methods of ancient casting—a dSfflcuU 
lu^ect that modem rocarch and rccerii disenwries have 
considerably claiifted. Then comes a ihotlj factual lliatory 
oF the VValtcrs brotiae*, aMctnbled by Mr. Utnty Wahers 
betwfccn tgoa and 193^, and bequeathed to ibc cttv of 
Baltimore. This is foilriwed by e he catalogue ppoper, which 
includes only the sculplural pScca; for * Ehc voms, iitendlPp 
ol^tsofpcnonal adornment, and other decorated brofuns \ 
are to be treated in a subsequenL v-nlumc. Xo one will 
quarrel with the Fact that some of the bronzes in the firsE 
vnlume may ha\e had a ‘ decorative * use and should ihere-r 
fore tKtm assigned to the second volunie. As the 

author rightly points out, certainty' regarding the original 
inicntion of an ohjeci is often out of the qucrtloii!. As a 
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macEcr of f^ctj in nianv cs&o one djQCs luil c^c 

whcl licr a plrCc WU an uldcpcndent crcail^ or part or a 
laiigeT i^hoie. The cvaEuaiicm qf the ot^oct itjcll u ieuqxc 
imwrtiint. _ 

II1C dtmlfieatlnH Vvftkin these two larger groups U made 
according to subjecCj and ihLs too Ii perhaps a good idea^ 
for It rehevs the aulhor Ofofcen arbitrar}^ decisions regarding 
chron4^og>\ AMlitt Jerms a pilyj haweverj is the o^er in 
which the ohjecis appear—jmpiroprialely cnou^h^ 
deh ics, headed by Foscidon^ Hernies, Apolto, etc,; 

ihm the minor div^initiei p then huniaii bein^R and, fartho^ 
down die vale, barbarlansi^ priests, grotes^ue^ dwarUk and 
babies, Afiw tliat, surprising!Vp wrsi art again with ddt ies^ 
but thUtjme with, Female ones, tpLlaw^ fty maenads, womcHj 
girli, parof human beings, lajiimals^ and mori:|[era+ This 
se^rrgaEion oF the hckcs seems unwarranted^ Surely 
Aificna and Ap^urodice ihould come imniicdiatcly aAer their 
own male relathu instead oF a^er dwarfs and bahlei, llic 
r«3ull w that in Ihb p^eiircral medley ihc relatively Few first- 
rate piem have b«ome stihmetgcd. For injjtaiicci the 
se%™th«century girl, no. ^37, the ewy hrih-amtur>' giri, no. 
339 p and the girl of about 4E10 h,c,, no. 341, which arc among 
the most import ant statuette? in the eoElection^ have become 
jtut so n^y Secondary rcfnalt^ makiiig their appearance 
with E heir more modest ststers in the cofucluding pages and 
plates uF the s-olumc. 

One dF the many cxccHent rcaltircs of the book is tFio 
inclusion oF FoigeriesK sometimes as doubtFul pkcei with an 
honeat question markp at olher times M ccttainLy modem 
works, grouped at the end of the book (after the animali}. 
The bibiiogmphy, with the usefyt addition of sale catalogucSp 
and the cardTuI index are also most wdcomc. 

Tlie ilLustrations are not remarkable For their quality^ 
but ihtpf are Serviceable and gmeralljr five an adequate 
Vicw’ of pi«c fonly the Hellenistic ba^e, no. i+iSp 

appears t^nce—an excellent view on the front iipicce in 
additiofi fo the one on p 3 . 31^. Ah occasionally dinercxii 
composftMin of the object? on the plates could have sume^ 
whaE rectified the confusl^ Caused hy the arraAgemeEit of 
the material, by making UH^rEont pieces iland out more 
prominently thi^ others, uie line archBic Sphinx^ no. 
37^, fcir in^anee, U ahuwn in a small, unworthy illustratioo 
hctwccn iwo largo sphin^cei. 

A shortcoming of the book. For itudent? aE leattp li Ehc lack 
oF clarity in the chronology. M«t oF the piece* in the 
Walters Collection arc Graoco-Roman, or Ro^iiijin, if you 
like* linec Miu Hill prefer) that term. As is now well 
koDWTi, thb period was otic of wfiolesale cop)^Lng and adapt¬ 
ing of earlkr works, in bronae SEOtueti cs no less I him in 
^ooe sculprures and engraved gems. An ais^mcoi to 
ibe type, that Ikf Ijchind tne Roman work is iho^fore colled 
For, and^ in our present knowledge oF styles, one expect? 
such apprakali ai, ^ Roman exccutioo oFtcr a (likh-centuryp 
or a fourf h'Cefitury^ or a Hellenistic type Sometimes, of 
course, jt may be doubtFul wherber a piece is of Roman itc 


or a Greek original, but there should be at least an attempt 
to detcrnime the perii>d of the undei^ylng type. Miss Hiil 
in most coses conEenU hersdf with su^ asignments os 
* presumably Roman \ * appears to be Rumaii % * probably 
Roman *, * the choke of type makes a Roman date prol;^ 
able % * earty Roman % * Na>classic periodelC^ Even in 
such obi^ious ease? 0? the Apollo, no. 37, where the t^-pe U 
rij^tly recognisted as derived From a work of bcftire the 
middle of the Fifth century BJC.j the comment is * actual date 
doubtful, prohablv Roman and no. ^7* one of the many 
Roman cemics of the L^'slppian Herakloi of the Farncse type, 
il dat^ HeJIeriistic, 280^370 B.C. 

This def^t of a SOtnewhat, confused chronology is com¬ 
pensated* how^evTTr by the many EechmcaJ decaiU that Miss 
Hill gives in her deSCrapEiuns-^egardieg caslmg, chasing* 
Tivcting, mounting, etc. SEudents will leom much from 
Ehw oWi%' 3 iiori?. 

F add a fitw' quesllons ami romments, mostly xmall points; 

p. x^'iiL ^tliero ii another ri^ica of the Perinthos head in 
the Ltcchien^cin collcctiQnL 

p. xjcv. Wace'^i contentioiH that bronze rai her than marble 
sculptures W'ere in Favour from the late sixth dcntury' 
a .C. to the period of Praxiteles may be correct to a eCT-^ 
lain extent* but [hat great sculptors like PhekiLa?. and 
Alkamcncs worked extensively in marble we learn From 
Lucian, 7, where Myron'j and Poly- 

klcitos's brrtnze h contrasied with Fhcidia?^? and 
Alkamencs's iriiarbk, 

no. 1. Why should thi» l)ov be eclectic bccauM the head h 
mere carcfuJly worked th^ the body? Why ElOt a 
Eioman copy of a Heliovistic work ? 
nq^ aq. The * twin * is now in the Metropolitan Miiseuni!, 
insEead of Dioikouroi could not Ehe two ?latue;ii» be 
JiHi boys in Oriental costuruc? 
no, to6. Why should a bu?t found in the houK of Laberius 
Gahus at Bolscna necessarily represcfii the owner? 
There arc w tnatiy other pOHibILities. 
no. 171+ Till? little kcuro? serma to me early archak. 
First half oF?ixEh century n.c. rather than middle? I 
suggeat period oF Orchomenoi—Thera Group, 59C3- 
570 B.C+ 

nos. 173 ff. Surely The term kouros should not be used for 
post archaic youths. Its tmly excuse being diat it con- 
icnicntly difFcricntiatei archak boy*? from later one?, 
no. 185. .\s Miss Hill rightly reepg^sed, this charmiiig 
statudic IS a variant of the KIgui Arhcna, whkh, by 
the way, ha? now been acquired by ihe Melropolitan 
Museum. 

no. The inscHplion Dtmrtriou on ihe inside of the IcFl 

|e^ COuLd refer either to the owner or to the maket^ 
We may recall that on cngFoved gem?, where also little 
space is available, names in the genitive arc gjcoeralJy 
signasufes. 
no. 2^. A Forgery? 


GiEELA M. a. BjCEfTER. 
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[Rfnuc ArcJi/tdogiqjtt XXIX and XXX), 94 
Powell (J. E.} (translation )j Hcrod&itiSr 87 

RALurrsCHEK (.A. E.) and Jeffekv [L, H.), Dcduaiions 
Jram Hit Akrapoiis: n Cai^gut ^ the Jnscrip- 

tkmqfthc Sixth n/id Fifth Ccniuncs BrC., 97 
Rils (P, J,), Hatita: FonilliA ft Rechtrehes dc iti Fandaiian 
Carhb^gj 1931 -Br T I, 3: Lcs CimeiUrfs d cmmiian, 93 
Rori^rt (L.), HfiUnkat^ Raurii d^£pigraphhf di 
Afimismatiqnt ft d^Antigmies grccqucs^ Vll, 81 
RoMAios [C. Ar), CidUs populaira de ia Thrace: tes 
Anostenariaf la edrermfrif dn Ltcndi Pnt^ Ttuhs^ /. 
Tijwjtwttd. 9a 

Ko$an (L+ jX Tkf Phdasaphy a/ Prccius : tht Fimd Phmt: 
af Aacimt Thaughtf 9a 

Seltwan ^.)> Aiasicrpkcff of Grftk Calm^c^ 84 
ShraR [T* Coa:mcmaraih'€ Sludks r'ji Hanoi of 

Thfodoic LesHf Shear [Hcspxria^ SuppIcmFul VIIlJp B9 
[F,), HfAad and Acschjlas {GameU Stadm m 
Gi^kat Phdaiogyj voL XXX). 91 
StaNfoko (W* B.):, Amhigfdiy in Creek IJifratme: 
Stndiff in Thea^ and Praeiktr 89 

Van Llknep, Earipidcs: Sflrctcd PiajSj with InUadnctiffnr 
Metrical Synapsis and Cammmtarj^ Part t* The 
AtkesiiSf 86 

VAStuev [A* A,)i Justin the First: an Jntraduetian the 
Epoch tf Justinian the Crtnty toj 
Verhoooen (V.)^ Mayence (F.)* 

Wace (A. J- B.]j Afycetrae: an Arehaeohgicai History and 
GuidCj 99 

WEiiiKEKT £C.}* GrifeMsche Ptasiikt 0 
W1RSIN0 (HOp [H.)p 

Yavib (G. G.)^ Greek Altars^ Origins and lypohgy, 91 

ZiluajCL's (JH*)s Untersuehungen zu den ahArakten 
fornwn imd N^ichkeiistitfin im Gricehischen {Sodelas 
Scientiurum Ftmkaf Commenlntianes Hrmanartmt 
LitferaTiun XV, $), 93 
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I, A(4t:irAn: IIkaIi rs c. Sii.vkh I'ltcm KrvAsu 

, StkattiJ^ \'slwkl SiAJitAini' Cfi[.i.i:irTi(ss, J. A^tup.^i' ClAvr khcj^i Mti AtAvokK, 







Plate II 
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a. Old Shvrsa. East Greek Oaisxtalczeng OtNogiiot. 
Aniufij Ack9RA. R^F, Olnqciiok, 






Plate HI 






ii* Cvi^Rirf, Latin ('atiihiiiiat. at k OvTki^. lUvnu’^ at Llw, iJni^.i-ASL^M, L’vswl’s. Mycksailan: Pai acil at Lnilomi. 
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ff. GEOMi^rujc Ami-noha in Lospos, 

ft. Bieds?.£ Ffon^K os Tri?oti, Fcaihh is Ithaca. 

UftONi^fe: ]-fofiSE ON Tripoi>, fciuso IN Itkat-a. 

PmcffoooRisrriiiAS ARV'^Ai^La^ and Hofl:^K+ tAcvu liARip in Taranto ^[ljsE^J>^. 

















Plate V 




a, J^ATF. Gp.tTiitTtiiki 

A, JlRnN^F, HtflliE CM iJlASTP FfsUJfTlK AT AtTCff, ItIIACA. 

BRflNJtF. Hf>R5E PorsJU AT ?^V(tACl^E. ^SVftAt1L‘!ii£ ^fl;^.l5L'y„3 

d. Pari.y PROTHf amvn iiAJs ARVHALirfKr (A^niincJaAj; Mi.!^ti.‘M.} 

f, Hr(»NAIL flUHML ON vStaVIS FwKO IJi IrIACA- 























Plate VI 



VOLimL^KR^T^ft tM CaMRRIIHpIL. 

{fUzipiiium AXtusam, ^ foanJram Afxofwn ^ £ihte^i}f^^ mut Arfhiuslo^^.) 
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DcTAiU Ut VAliF, Pi \ I. 






Plate VIIJ 




Dli aio of V'asr tN \'L 







Plate IK 




Di;rAii. KW is h, uf C^ia x-4:hai'i:k ihom (Jowistii. [(kri/tlk 











THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION 

OF 

HELLENIC STUDIES 

50 Bedford Squ^vre, London, 


REPORT FOR THE SESSION 1949-50. 


Th^ Coiirtcil beg leave lo submit thcif report 
for ibc session ttow concluded :— 

FLnance. 

That the YMCsf of EapKnditur-e over locoinc 
itaods at iC*55i compared with jCiptia in 
calb for a word of expbuatioTi: (i] ihc 
1948 accounts cootaiiied the e^tpenses of the 
volumes 67 and 6S|: (a) the accaunls,. 

whlcli are circulated with this Report introduce 
a new practice wiih r^prd lothc accrounl; 

irutead of including in. the yearns oEpeuditure tike 
estimated cost of the unpublished Joumaif as has 
been the practice, we shall in future show the 
actual expenditure on the current joamd/ issue. 
ITiis new practice a conveniently introduced 
now, as the Jaamal u being brought up lu date 
by the simullaneota pubikalion this year of 
voLuines 69 and 70; this enables us to spread 
tiie cost ov-tr the two yea« 1949 and 19501 and 
we have therefore included In the 1949 accounts 
lialf the cost of these %^olu£ncs, leaving the balance 
to be included in the 1950 accounts. 

The fact remains that there haa been no hope 
of living within the present ineome^ and we have 
therefore taken the decision, in agreement with 
the Roman Bodtly, to recommend the increase 
in subscription mles for all clancs of new 
meinbers, 

McmbcTshIp figures hav^ bceu revised: as at 
December 313% 1949^ a plan which relates Ehcm 
more exactly lo the year's income- These 
revised figure* represent the strittly paid-up 
iubseriptiorei, and they show the membership 
not yet back at the 1939 figure. 


Ikiiii™. Sl«HJljm AuptkAiEa. Lkbfina- ToUL 


mi 

948 

141 

179 

4 *^ 

i.6j* 


965 

141 

t86 

39 * 

1,68^ 

*949 

rc%'ised 

973 

*33 

18B 

384 

1,680 


Journal exchanges 64 

Obituary^ 

The Council rcontd with great regret the death 
during the scsiun of Ptofesor P* N, TJre, a 
member of the Council^ abo the death* of: 
T. W. Alien, G. Bcntbam, His Excellency 
M. D. CacLmianosi Professor Deubner, B- H. P. 
Dickinson. H. C. ELithnra, P- B. R. Forbs, 


Rev. Q- Hennifcer-Gotley, Miss M. E- LecSt Rev. 
A. J. Mclver^ J, J. Mavrt^Ordalo* Rev. Hugh 
Monrisey, Mtsi M. E. Phipps, G- H. C. Prendee 
and W. H, D. Rouse. 

The Joint Standing Committee of the Hellenic 
and Roman Sovietie*- 

An important development of the past year 
has been the eslabUshment by the two Societies 
of Joint Controf over all the Library funclians. 
The premltei at 50 Bedford Square pass into the 
joint leipomEbiiily of the two Societies (ex¬ 
penses being sbar^ equally) j the Library and 
Its adminiitration will be jointly conlroUed 
(expcn« being shared in piroporliun to member- 
ihip ns. Sq%« R.S. 40%). Two new Joint 
Accounts wiU in future appear in respect of ihe*e^ 
Tlie two Councils haw appointed Mr. E. G. 
Turner to be Hon, Ubrarian for the next 
Irirnnlal period. 

The Committee recommended ihe appoint¬ 
ment of Misa J, E. Southao as librarian in suc- 
cealon to Miss G- R. Ix^vy* who retired at the 
commencement utf the sesLion-. 

Premises^ 

The expiry of the JeaM of the present premises 
in December created a very diJfitult situation. 
A renew'al of a long-term lease on modem con¬ 
ditions is clearly bei'ond the resources of the 
Society; and although in two yearx^ time die 
Cbundl have good hopes of being able to 
anange suitable accommodation for the Society, 
ihe intermediate period liad to be provided fur. 
Fortunalely, the Duke of Bedford, our landlord. 
Baa consented to a short lease, on terms which are 
generous to the Sodeilc* and have enabled us to 
avoid immediate renvovah The end-oWcaae 
dilapidationSi for which no proviiion has yet 
been madct will have lo be met In 19511. and for 
this emergency the Council is asUng members to 
contribute lo a Spicial Fmd. 

JoumaJ of Helkoic Studies. 

Thanks to the grant from UNESCO we issued 
last year volume* 67 and 63 * and before the end 
of this year we shall publish ihe two volume* 69 
and 70 in one binding; this will bring the 
jGvmal up to date after making up the two year* 
lost through the war. Volume yip to be pub- 



luhnJ in 1931, Vkil] be a inbittc vdumc lo Pro- 
fosar Sir John BcazEeyj^ it ii hoped that sub- 
icnhm who wish to show riirgard for hJm will 
bear the oT die lavkh dlustratioiL which 

We shah pr'oduf^c Cor this vpinroe. 

The future devdoptneiti of the Journal U re¬ 
ceiving consideration J il iff proposed to divide 
the editorial w'ork by appointing as General 
Editor Professor A. W, Gomme and as assistant 
Editor, Mr. G. K. JenkinSp and to widen the 
scope of the JHS by the inclLision of more 
ntrmeram hiitorlcaJ and literary arlida^ without 
neglecting die arehaeological interests with wliich 
it is especially idetixified. 

Meetings. 

like following commun^lcadom have been 
made at Meeiings of the Society during the 
s^on:— 

November Sdi, 1940- Professor R. H. 
Jenlim on * The HIslorical Tradition of 0th 
Century' B^'zantium V. 

February jdi, 1030. Professor A-J. Toynbee 
on * Greek Hktory as a Key to World Histoiy \ 
May Qtht 1050+ Professor Ji. I>. F. Kilto on 
* 'rhe Gods in Greek Pocir>' \ 

June ayihp 1050. Profi^ssor E. R. Dodds 
(Presidential Addressji, * llie Greek Shamans 
and the Origins of Piiritanism \ 

Provincial Meetings. 

Meetings were arranged ip collaboration with 
local brandies of the Classical .-Vuoriation at the 
following centres: Hull, Southampton, Readings 
Bristol and Glasgow', and papers w^re read by 
Professor .A. Gomme, PiufeHor H. D. F. 
Kitto, ProTeflor L. J. D. Kichardson, Pnofrssor 
T. B. L. Webster and iVofessor C. M. Robcrison. 

Administration. 

The rollow'ii^ mecnbcr^ ofCpundl retire under 
Rule 10: J. Allan , W. L . Cuttle, B. L. Hall ward. 
Professor H. D. F. Kitto, EVofessor \L E. L. 
M alio wan, E. V. G Phimptre, Ptofeisor H. T. 
SVade-Geiyj Professor E. H. W'‘3rmington, 
professor B- L. Webster. 

like Council have nominated for deetion as 
President of the Scjcicty: Professor T. B. L. 
\Sfehstcr, and as monibei^ of their body for the 
next thrwr years: R. M. Cook, Mia D. H. F. 
Gray, G, B, Kcrfciti, H* C, Oakley, Professor 
D. L. Page, ProfeMor C. M* Robertson, F. H. 
Stubbing?, G. .A. D. Tall, FroFessor D. Tarrant, 
and Mni. A. D. Ure. 

E. S, G. Robiruson has been rc-efeetrd to 
the Standing Committee for tlie next iriennlal 
period. 

The CoimclJ thank thdr Honorary Member, 


Mr^ C. T. Edge, FiC+A., for acling as auditor, 
and hav'c pleasure in nominaling him for re- 
eicetion. 


The I Dint LLhrary. 

The following figures show the work done 
during the last three sessions:—^ 






Boots added ....- 

*34 

271 

271 

Books borrowed ....... 

4,023 

4.395 

4p«55 

BoTTOw'ers ............ 

652 

6 oe 

610 

Slides boiTow'cd . 


G.ilB 

5f5C3 

Slides sold .. 

507 

m 

345 

Filmstrips borrowed 


30 

3a 

Filmstrips sold .+++++ 


11 

15 


llie Library Committee has been enlarged, 
and now meets every three monlhs. The 
present memben of die Comniiticc arc! Pro- 
fessor R. J+ H. Jenkins (Chairman)^ Mr+ E* O, 
Ttufiier {Honorary Librarian), Miss M. Alford, 
Professor N+ Hi Baynr?^ ProfcMor A. H. M. 
Jpneii Profewor \W S. Moguinnc&s, Professor 
Or M. Robertson, Dr. H. H. ScuLlard, Professor 
R. P* Wlnnir^on-Engram. 

The new' Committee has, ai its first task, 
tackled the probLem of flUIng gaps in srls of 
foreign periodicals due to the war^ and ixsuming 
exchanges. As a rcstilt^ fouiiecn exchanges 
have been resumed during the past year, and 
gaps are ilow'ly being filled, though owing to 
w-ar-limc dcatnictlon it la feared that some of tlicm 
will be permanent. 

Tn response to requests from membrrS] current 
numbers of all periodicab arc now kept together 
In the main library. 

Tl^e CommEttee intends to devote its attention 
next to bringing the Library up to date as far as 
pwible+ It h impossible to purchase large 
numbers of foreign books owing to their pro- 
hiiritive emt, but evety^ ctfort is bring made to 
gel books for review. During I he last year, 

110 books Imve been received for review from 
foreign publishers. 

The new Committee on Slides, Photographs 
and Filmsiripi has now' begtin to meet. The 
members itre Professor C. M. Robertson (Chair¬ 
man), Mr. B. Ashmolci Or. J. K. Sl^ Joseph 
and Dr. J. M. C. Toynbee. The Gommiltee is 
at prraent eoneentraiing on the rctasion and 
improvement of the sets- of biitern slides. It Ss 
hoped to revise twrni>'-fotir out of the total of 
forty-six within llic next two years. 

Additions to the IJbraj-y during the year 
InrludeT— 

Gcorrol: Highct, Thr aasiUiil Traditian; 
fhinntait i Joupk 8 id*z ti a Franz Cunxati Aft- 
langis d'Archialogie et d'/fifioirt njfrrb d Chatla 
Fkard; PatiJy-\%'iMO»wa, Ffol-Enc^hpiSdu, vol. 






LU 


iS, p^ru 3^ 3 And +, 30, port 1 + and Sup- 

plementbantl 7^ Aa pam t arid 3- 

liltraiure: AHstoUci Fri^r and Fif^Uripr 

Anafyiksf cd# Rpss; Bacchylidcs, cd+ Snell; 
Callimaehu^ Fragmeiaia, cdi PfcifTcr; Ucr^s- 
dotu4 tram- Powell ; Oiifaiip An ind^x in Arislaiit 
jji English iramt^UiOfi ; Pi\%'Dnka, Ltidiiuj nnd 
Kailma^has^ Solnis>mf Ht find oftd Aischyias. 

Kcligion; Festugifre^ ^ EJvdhihn d^H^rmis 
Trumtshtff Li Dim Cnsmiqugi Nilsson^ 7 ^ 
Afinaan-Afyci/samn RiUginn and in lUTViLal in 
Ur^ek Efiiginnj ^nd edidon. 

Philosophy: Des Placed, FindoTt tf Pinioni 
Dupn?clj Lci Snphisltn 

Hiatory: BelUtigerp Tht mi ^ JSk/w^; 
BrehJcr, I' 7 r tl Mwi de B/zonct and Les Instiiittiom 
dt FEmpire Byzaniin^ {^denni* Lf Fnnii per h 
Sinna attiizn gre^a r romarw; Ehrrnbcrg and Jono, 
Dxtim/ntt illuitrafiitg fhe rAgm of AngufUa nnd 
Tihfflmi Gtbcrj Pomp€ms'j Jacoby, Aiihis: 
ihe ined Ckmnides qf ancient Athem} Oimsfrad, 
Hisi&j^ qf ihe Pfrsinn Empire^ CNtro^^oraky. 
Gfsehlihfe dts B;tzrinibiUch£n Simtef {Hi^ndbueh 
der AltffttimsiL'inHiieimfi^ XTl, i, a); TayJorp 
P^iy PoElia m ihe Age of Cnesiir; Vogt, Qmilaniiit 
der Gmssf and sein Jahiimndertr 

Law: Jors, Kunket and Wenffcr^ Rnmischn 
Rtehl^ 3rd edition; S^idJ^ Bomhehs^ Privatrerhf. 

Archaeology: Baradezp fW-a/nVrrJif dr Pnrgatt^ 
haiinn ramairw dam £e Sad aig^rlen; Carmihf %ioJ. 
XVj part I, The Pafiers* Qiinrier; Dnra-Eurnpai 
EKeat'aHoTts, Final Report IV part i, fasc. 1. 
The Griik and Raman FQtier/y pari 4^ faac. Th 
Branze Ohiecif and VI, Thd CoEiiri Pascherp Dir 
rpmisihf Lvnes in tifUffeieh^ XIX: Riis Hamai 
Fmiiiles ei Reehfrrhes 3I W^cc, 

Afjeena^, 

Roman Britain : Bushe-Fijic, Fauiih Rfpafi wt the 
Evroadikm af ihi Roman Farf ai Fkhhffroagh, Reni; 
Cbarlcitw'Orthi The Lost Piarinrt \ Rfehmondp 
The ^n7ijA Stiriion a/ the Rm rnna CMmsgrapky. 

Mexjem Grtrccc: Ar^nli and Rose, 77 u 
FM-lare a/ Chkt. 

Geography: Fhilippson^ Das A 7 /fflfl GAeehen^ 
landf. 

i 4 ft: Blnmcl, liernwi elnes Praxiteles; Bu^hor^ 
Gneehufh/ Fajm; Cmpns dalE^uumm^ 

Belgium lll^ and Spain^ Musee Archeolagiqiie 
Aldiionidf, 11 ; Dragendorf and VV^atzingcr^ 
Arretinisxhe Reiie/kefamik; Hill^ Caiafagueqf Classkai 
Bronze Stvlpture /n f. 4 tf lijGf/fmJ /Irt Kahlcr* 

PfigamOn and Dee grnsse F^es evn pergaman; 
From du CoUeclians of the Jkjy Carlshrrg Ol/ptothek, 
Hi S PkardT At Scuipturff 111. 

Numi^maEics: Mattinglyp Sydenham and 

Sutherland, 71 k Romm fmpeiiai Coinage^ i,iolh t\\ 
pari 3; Scltmanj jMojtrrpieeft of Greek Coinage ^ 
^hge Xumnmmt Graerarum^ HI. 


Inscriptiom: Carpus Iniefipfiantim Lnlitfftrnai^ 
Voi i, pari 2, fasc. 3 (2nd edition). Veil VII, 
part 5, fasc, i, and Vol. XIII, part 5 (indices); 
Rauhitsehek and Jeffery, Dedkalians from the 
Adtenian AkTopoiis; Supplemtniim Epigraphietm 
Craeamj. X. 

Papyri: Bell and RobertSj Mrrim Papyri I; 
Crawrord, F&und I Uaipirshy Papyri {Texies rt 
Doeumenls VIII). 

The following additional periodicals arc now 
lakcn hy the Library: i-lat/Jurja/, Areksolagia 
Claseka, Eranas, Fmfi Arrhaeofogki, Gailia, Jahrhmh 
fur ^fumhmatik tmd Geidgtichkhie, Journal of 
Juristic Papyfology, Retm dis Fttides RyzaniinrSr 
Rn tte de rHuioire dn Religiotis. 

TTae Ckmncih of the Hellenic and Roman 
Socle LcEfs wish to express their ihanks for gifts of 
boolts frotn the Cbllow^lng:— 

Autkofs: C. A. .\lbenquc, Dr. II. G. Bcyen, 
A. A. iChristophilopoulou, C, Clairmont, Pro¬ 
fessor O. Davies, Dr. C. Diehl, R. H. DoEley, 
V. Georgiev, G. Haddad^ Professor C. F. C. 
HawkM, M. Huglll, M. R. Hull, D. Katiai- 
soulis^ G» Br Kerferdp VV'- F. J. Knight, N. 
KontoleOn, W, l^rpik. M. A. l^vi, H. Mattingly^ 
J, A, Maitrcr, Profe^or Dr* G. Moravesik, B. 
J^aeCi Professor L. R. Palmer, R. Paribeni:, 
Professor 1** J, D. Riohardson. P. J. Riis, Pro- 
feisar L. Robert, Professor L, J* Rosan, L. 
Roussel, Dr. A* Rnnipf, Dr. R, Slromberg, Dr. 
E. Swoboda, A. V'an den Dade, R. Werner, R* 
Wildct Hx I^illiacus* 

Other Donorst PrcIcMirX. H. Baynes, Dr. V. L. 
Eliirenbcrg, D. Gillie, D. B. Ilardcji, W. R, 
Lefanu, l^rofesor VV. S. Maipiinnew^ E. L, B. 
Meurig-Davies, Miss M, V* Taylorj Mra. A. D, 
Ure, 

"Jhe Presses if thefolloiL'ing Unictrsitiej: Caghari, 
Cambridge^ Chicago, Har^'^ard, HcbreiA' Uni-r 
v'crsity, Jcmsalem« Liverpool, Lodx, Oxford^ 
Prague, Princeton, St* I*ouii, Wales. 

/arlEl^dlibiij: Acadeinie potdfiaise des Scictices 
et des Lctlres, .VmericBri School of Classical 
Studies nt Athens, *\rchaeolDgEcal Institute of 
America, Arehaeologicnl MaseuntJ of Istanbul, 
Brilish itiitUtiteat .Ankara, Canned icut *Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, Instilut fran^als d^Archt- 
ologie orientalc, Inslilut frane^ais d'Ath^nes, 
Musces Royaujc d'Arl el d'HistoirT, Bnjsscti, 
Ny Gaflsber^ Giyptoiheki OTpenhagen, Oster- 
rckhisdiM ArcbisoloRis^hes in^tltut. Society of 
Antiquaries, Virgil Society, Walters .Art Gallery^ 
BalUuiore. 

The two CounciU wash to thank \In, L. 
Baxley and the Rrv+ J, FL Hopkinson for gifts 
to the photographic colleciion, and Miss S. 
Benton for valuable help in I lie Phutc^raphic 
Departmenl. 
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